



By K. T. SHAH 


Some Opinions on the Author’s English Works 


The Calouita .h’enic.w: "A new book by Prof. Shnh is nhva.ys welooine, liis name 
itself being a sufficient giitivantee fov the quality and qvnmtity of information,” 

The Asiatic, RetUiw (London); ‘‘Prof. Shah is .a voliiininous n-riler, and his works 
htive, enjoyed a great reputation even outside Jiidia.” 

177(41 7Vww, “......Tlioiighlful Mild cximnstive.” 

The Jlintlmlan lievimi; “Prof. K. T. Shub is one of our voJuniinoiis UTitevs, having 
ali'eady placed to his credit no less than eight solid and authoritative works,” 

The Mahrulta; ‘‘The ivorfcs of Prof, Shah, the disliriguishcd Econoioist of Bombay, 
have become nlmoat Clussicah He has already made his imrne as tm autJmritntiye and 
asaidviona writer on Indian problems,” 

The Ocylait JJaity Rtics; “Very iiitermsting and eomprehensive.” 

Tko Modern Iierhv>; ‘‘ Prof, Slmh is a vvell-knowh writer on Indian T!c’onotuics|, llis 
style' is delightfuJly trunchanl.” 

The Statemun; ‘‘ I'jdf.; KluiIrS books oonstitute interestitig and thoiight-provoking 

eontributions to the most iinpcuTunt topiqs of tudia.” ^ 

The BsTtmt of Indui; ‘‘In the list of lieohomists in Inclia Ibe name of Prijf. fshali. 
staiids very high, and liis new woyks serve only to etilinnco an establislied reputation, 
A high Ordebi. of scholarship and' a becoming rejilrainl ehnrMCletiwes all liis works, Oim 
finds U) his Ircalment of his subjects nil that is aceeptabJe and jiKuseworLiiy.” 


The Biraits T,inc'i- “Prof. &huli, who lira wiitlcn crlensively on Indian questions, 
i.s a writer of mueh clarity ui the methods employed lu explaining llui intiiencics of the 
problems whidi he tnekles,” 

The Hindu; ‘‘ Prof. jSlmh reveals a lucidity of style and fmilily of expresaion ivliich 
make his expositions easily undeisfood hy iJie Inyimin.” 

The 2imes 0 / India; “Piof. Shah has a happy knack of publishing matciiala of 
topical uderc.,st The analytical Side of his works is distinctly good," 

The J'hiffilehmun; “Piof, Sliah’s weighty cojifribtiUona on Indian problems have 
already earned for him a reputation for painstaking researeb, carefui and aocuialo 
analysis of the data and a eonshttctive indteatloh. for furt|ier progress. A work fiom 
the pen of so accomplished a writer arouses high ej-j^oefatlobSk” 

The Jiomhai/ Oln^aiiiUM ''''An tfxcell^'at tttdentiifie, tepatiueat Of sttbj'ects* the 

lucidity of expression dnd wfjaUh t>f ihforicnaGon to ‘'Svfii- Shah's work-, w H 

( oiibtitss I iiliUt tljin to an (ibiding-placi, m ludun Economic and PolllKnl jL it cnluie ” 

1.^ h.^....sA..r. .v,^. ■'..V. . ..rA.... ^ ^ 0. ' f ^ -A n \1 





Shtff -Vstfr^'o/ Ttuliau h'hianea, fiurl lidiliou 

ij ( ' V ^ ‘ ,"fi ^ 

TVfidflf fctriff^ ftre# i^-antpoH in Tahiti 


.(y^\jf>V(iiav:'Ptl (?oHnbor«tbli with Mr. !«. J. KliuinbjtlU) 
,'/'*((>|^tj^o0 Oft '/lidian dlCmHot/fdUUd^ (in colljibaral-ion vvUh 


, . Tha Fonmrd: “ IW. ShaliV.lhombs iito-pf aliid iutoreHl-., . mid hlf tiHinhmin!; htw 
alp'ays been dispassionate and scholarly.*’ . 

Th9 Mangoon Thiies: “ His wotks of considerable valuo in Several viwpe.ela.'’ 

77ifl RnffUshmmi: ■‘‘ To ail aeqiiainted iritli the “ Si>/!y/ VMrx of ftidiaii. Fttimr.ii" 
and his subsequent works, Prof. Shall is known as .a clear thinker, an ablo writer and a 
painstaking researcher.'’ 

The' SmirJdifihi: ' “The lucidity of oxproHsion,- the sciontiOc mothod nail the in - 
teresting inanhor in rvhich he discusses the various aspects of tiio probloina Ueforo him 
enable the reader to have a clear grasp ntld undcrathiiding of the cvoUition of the syslojn 
froin one stage tci another.'’ ■. 

Teofile: " In compriibonsiveiioss of survey Prof. Shah laiivos nothing to bo dcsiroil. 
His ivorks are a vei'itablo mine of information.” 

TJi 6 Ciuil mid MiiUarj/ Gazette: " Prof. Shah has compiled very nsofn! works basod 
on genuine I'csearch. He presents his arguments with niodoration anti good Honso, llis 
striking criticism iirinly founded on knowledge always is valued.” 

'J'M Madras Mnil: Prof. Shah's works arc worthy of the attuntion of tho public isson 
no less than of tUo liicmioraiics Students.” 

27j« /iidlian JS()L'isia.‘ “ In Prof. Shah's works a vast array of u.sofnl iuforma,tii;ni is 
oCfci'od to ua which implies patient and oxhensivci luvisHtigation,” 

The Times of /ndhe." , "Prof. Shah’s books contain many wolbconsidertul eonclnsiott.i 
and much praiseworthy work.” . ^ 
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FOllEWOllD 

BY 

The Maiqucss ot' Zt'tliiucl, o. c, s. t., o. c, (, ts. 

(fonnei'ly Gap 1 of Kona Wsliay) 

It may well he IhougliL lliat in tindei-takinjf to flivc, witlun the compass of a snisle volume, a 
picture of India through the ages- for that in effect is what he here sets out to do -Ih’ofessm- Shah 
IS eiiihiirking ii|)oii a task of no mylinary cliffieuUy. 'i'lie canvas is sfi vast, the span of tnne so great, 
the. maiei'ial iiuder s ievr so varied, that a mind of unusual grasp is required to wield the brush, 
whieli shall prove eaiialde of painLinff a picture in true perspective without at the same time unduly 
sacnlicing' detail. 11 seems lo me that Professor Shah has faced this diHicully courageously and with 
success. He has realised the fact lhal a survey within llie.se limits must be descriptive rather than 
dispulalious; poinilar rather Ihnii learned— -learned, that is to say, in the more leehnieal uieanirig of 
lliai word, for of the learning and .scholar, ship of the aiilJior lliore ii? ample evidence oa almost 
every page, And aiueu it is wiili the permanent rather than with the eiihemeral in the life story of 
till' C’onliiionl that the aulhor is concerned, lie lias brought hks late to a close with the decline and 
fall of the Mughal I'hniiire, two centuries and more ago. Hence it is llmi the political controversies 
which hum so pei'Hisleutly and so jai'i'ingly roiuici modern India are very properly ignored. 

In his opening chapters Brofessor Shah sets the scene, so to speak, amid which the story of 
India has heeti enacted. With a few rapitl strokes of the brush he iiaints in tlie jiliysioal character- 
hlics of the land; and from the handiwork of NaUive he pusses on to the craftsmanship of man. We 
see great eilies ri.sing before our eyes — Ayodhyii, the Capital of the ihighus; Putaliputra, the seat of 
Oovernmenl of the famous Mauryuu (me; and —speeding down the centiiriCb — -Vijayanagav, a Hindu 
s'upUal whose hcaiit)' was such as to surprise Abdnr Uiisiaak tlie Persian into declaring, that neither 
the pupil of the eye had ever seen a place like it, nor Ihe ear of intelligence been Infonvied that, 
there exisled anything to equal it in the world. Anti in a later chapter devoted in ai'cdiifecture, he 
examines iu greater detail the claims of the ludiiiu peoples lo distinction in this particular Held of 
iiunian acliieveiiienl. Here the relationship helween Hindu and Iiulo-Mnhannnatlan architectnrB is 
traced, and ilu; characteristic fentures of each discussed. Oulstunding examples of different types of 
building— .templcb and palaces, lombs and niosque.s — nre depicted for purpo.ses of illu.sh*ation. Ami 
hetlcr still, the reader is provided with dal.a, which enable him to grasp not merely the outward 
appearanee of n building', hui the origin and significance of its component piu‘l.s. Whence, for 
example, comes what Professor Shah speaks of ns ‘'the mo.sL peculiar fealiivc of temple arehileelure 
throughout India,” namely, the Shikhura or ciirvilinear spire? To this, as to many similar 
quesUous, he provides Ihc answer; “The spire or ,Shiklinva wati, in its earliest form . . , a kind of 
chimney over the temporary tabernacle of the Vedic cull, lo permit the smoke from the sacred fee 
Lo cacajw,” It is scarcely necessary to point out Unit the reliftioius huildinga of India, Btiiking: a.s 
they undnuhtecliy are even to the uninstruclcd gaae, acquire in the eyes of the visitor, furnished 
with infomialiow on poiuis such as these, u new iutevest and a more impressive hwiuly. 

And what of the peoples lo whose aptitudes and genius has been due the yplcndmir that wa 
Hind? From its earliest dnys Jndiu has bpeu a land of Saints and lieroCR, and from the c-'q-iacious 
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wallet at iiii duposal, flie author selects ■v\ith a nice flisci-iniiiialion fif>mTs rnau the loon iwoeission 
of Gods and denii-Gods which pass imposinftly iuwoss the epic Iileratiire of ilie ('..ntnicnl. Yol it 
mnst not be su]:ii)oscd tliat inodcvn research has uol (nrmshed uiateual hir aci'ounis siuua'lj h s . 
picturesque, pcrhajis, and certainly more, aecuraie than those eontained in lolk tales and llie cjnes, 
and from story are pass to history, from Duinities and fniper-inen to hinps, prcai, indeed, judp<.d 
by all human standards, but lacking the aura of mystery wliieli crowns the half-ui> t liical heroes of 
tradition. Professor Shall lays stress on the curiously’ regular |•hylllln uitli nlncli the giealness ol 
India as an Emiure has ebhed and flowed. From Llic decline of the Mauryas we hr'i’ii' to n'ail a 
hundred and fifty’ y'ears for Kanishka liefore India rises once more on a wave ol lm\u'rial [’.reat ness', 
ssnd from the death of Kanishka a further two eentiiries before the eoiniii'j; of the (liiplas ushered 
in a golden age in the story of Indian S'talceraft, literature and ait. And sn llie tale untold;, in 
alternating' periods of flowering and decay’, until ii new Imn is given to Indian Ivislory w'dh the 
advent, 1,000 y'cars after Christ, of the militant vanguard of Islam. It is to i he ;nitlior''s credit liial 
he yiays generous tiibule to the coiilrihuLiuns made in many direclions hy' tin sc inis-uleis In the 
Splendour that was Hind. 

But the greatness of India is not to he fouiul .sohdy - nor ('len mainly in the in h leii un nt s 
of her warriors and kings. The genius of the Indian peoples has found its h,-ippie.sl, and perli.'i(w 
its highest, expre.s.sioii in literature, philosophy and art; and in l'rofcs.sor Shah's pajp i. the reader 
will find sjiread before liiiii the giaduat evolution of Indian eultui'e li'tun Us earheiit ascertained 
beginnings in the avehaic Sanskrit of the Vedie hymns. In a ehuiiler di'cnted to poelij’ and the 
drama the relationship is traced between the ejiics in llieir earliest loriiis sung in liie leinneuiar 
hy village bards, and the iioli.slicd Sanskrit poetry <if Kaliilasa; while the iilaee of I he drama in 
Indian literature provides the author with a suhyt'cl for suggestive and inslructivi* di 'icussion, 'I'o 
names familiar to all who claim any acqunintance with the heitir knoaii masterpieces of Indian 
literature, arc added many otlicr.s le.s.s generally’ Icnoivn, hut with equal eliimis to lame in one or 
other of the difFercut branclu's of the Indian literary tree. 

From Poetry and Drama Professor Shalt pa.sses on to Philosophy and llelii'inn; and here the 
difficulty of compression must have been great indeed. So many and .so line-spun are (lie w’chs 
woven by the speculative minds of India round the great centnil doclnne of tin- Hindu jieoples 
that of Karma and Rebirtb-.._that a le.ss skilful writer might well have lost the tlireud of inks own 


namiUve in a rnaiie of intricate aud bewildering detail. That he has not tinne so ts greatly to lus 
credit. The place of Buddliiaui and Jainisni in Indian metaphysie.s is deftly shown, and n lincf 
sketch is then given of the main tenets of the six ortliodox systems, proper but ntd iiudue stress 
being laid on the idealistic monism of the Vedanta as expounded hy tlie most famous of litn 
Commentators Shan'Karacharya, attd the dualislie realism of ihe Bankliy’a sy,stem ashocutted with th<- 
name of Kajiila. But congenial though .speculation in the. sphei’c of meta]>liy.sic'.s always was to the 
meditabivo Indian mind, other mental sciencc.s were tiot negiectedt and Professor Shah ivest 
indulges in a rapid but highly informative survey of some of Ihe.se, notably those of language and 
of political economy. In this section of his work allenlion is righiJy drawn to that mine of 
information on social and political organisation of live tiraes, the Art Ini'" Sha^iva of Knutilya. 

Perhaps the aspect of Indian civilisation on W'hich the average ’Westerner is lf’n.st instrueled is 
the extent and richness of its culture. The man who reads Professor ShalPs pages will thercafler 
have no excuse for pleading ignorance on this score. And herein lies the special vtilue of his book. 
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No uiii' \\ lio knows aiiyllnnff of India at all is unaware of her acIiie\X'meuts in such arts as 

ai'clulecitire and Rculpture. I’roof of her profioieno}' in these resix-cts moots the eye of the visitor at 

every tiivn. Professor Sliah, as must he clear from what 1 have already written, ignores neither the 
ftreiitness of her mastiM'-lniilders lun* the {>enius of hc'r artists; but he places her iiehieveinents alono 
tliesi' lines in (iroper (lerspeetive by displayin'r the many other arts and seifiiees in vidiieh from 
lime to tim<“ her peoples have exeelled. Tradition, he tells us, siicilIo. of 7 ^ arts for fietvtlenien 
I'hiiminK to have enjoyed a liberal eduealum. And these arts vanf^ed from jivofieieney in the lore of 
love to a inaslery of mallienmlles, and from skill in music and daneiuK to a eiipaeily of horse 
jud^uijj; and ehiuiol dvuinft. In the ease of women, a siijii'eme dancer, he declares, could trace the 
pullern of a peacock blnidfold on the daneinj? floor, simply by the rhythmic placniig of her toe 
marks; and if paeki'ts of eolour uere (diiecd on the floor with appropriate tints at the required 

distances she could gne all the variegated hues of this hrilliant bird, 'J'here is a delightful 

disscrtul lou on Indian musie which may in* eoimneuded to those whose knowledge of the subject i', 
based on the casual luainng of a tom-tom; and there is an equally intci'esting treatise on Indian 
painting. And nlien Professor Shah comes to consider the standaril nltniued to by [udums in 
by •gone d,i\s m I he sphere ol' industry and eonmuTce, he is aide to call in as witnesses to then 
skill 111 inetnl working, those remarkable iron pillars of Delhi and of Dbar, which [irove coiielusiiely 
that renlnvirs ago iron was wrought aiwl welded in India im a sealo which lias become {lossible 
only 111 very recent I muss in the largest foundries of the VPi'sl. 

In his eliajiter on tho Social System ofihe Hindus, Professor Shah has naturally a good deal 
to s.ay on the subject of Caste. Unlike the more extreme soeial reformers, he holds the view that this 
ancient lustilutmu if slmrii of undue rigidity, “with its cntluilie welcome to aU~old as well as 

new. races and creeds to he absorbed into a common though complex iiiiity,” is an esaontia! 

condition of llie welding' of Ibe ixd.vgenous and polyglot peoples of the continent into 
an. Indian nation. Hove he is doublless treading' on litdicatc and conivmersial ground. But be 
States hiH view foiiqiernU'ly, and in .support of it he ai>peal.s to the teaclnug of history: tlebcls, 
of course, there alwass will be, as well as iiruiestimts. Saiiili) and seers have m the past, front 
Mahavira iiud Buddha to Naiiak, ivabir ami Kc-slmb C'hiiiider Sen, more tluin mice utiemiited le 
eradicate the ver,\ prineiple of caste; but like some pliant bamboo grove ni one of her priiuevul 
forests, the eawte-.sysleni of India h;is bent before the bins! and has reasserted ilself the uiomcnfc 
the fury of reform has siient itself.*’ Simihiriy, the Westmm reader will listen with interest and 
respect 1 o all that iTofes.s-or Hhab has to say on the freijnenlly niisnndersimnl question -of the 
position of Woman m fudinn soeietj, and upon the. Indian ideal of Marriage. 

in the space aptirotn-iate to a foreword it has been possible to loneb upon a few only of the 
many subjects dealt wilh by Profes-or Bhab. But enough has, perhaps, been said to make it elgar 
that tile hutifiu reader will iintl nmelv in the ensuing pages to luld to l!tc feelings of Icgithnate 
pride with which he eonb'mpktes the goodly heritage that is his; while for the Western reader 
the book will provide u key to much that ordinarily reniains hidden from him, and will fui'iiish 
him with the means of yicpving, ivUh added intere.sL and a more sympblhetift understanding, the 
varied achievementii. of many ccnluries of hntnau endeavonrs, ivldeh have gmic to the making' of the 
Splendour that was Hind- 






PREFACE 


'I'his work has dov<'lo{>fd oul of a seiics of Lectures on the Oiiflities of Imliaii Civilivatio)}, planned 
for tlie seeoiul term of l9i>7-8, and delivered in the first term of 1928-39, at St. Xavier’s College, 
Honihay. Tlie scope of the work has been considerably increased since the fust plan was made; 
hu! even so, it is necessarily a liarc survey only of the several direclions m which the spirit of the 
Indian Civilisation luiinifesis itsidf, d'hi' model ultimately kept hefore iny mind was Mr. 
.1, (’. Stoddart on Itie (llofjj That }t'a>t Grci'o^*, and tlie Gtandcur Thai H’cJ Home. But to an}’^ one 
laniiliar willi the relative sizCj either of (freeec, or of Rome in the llepublic.an tinie.s on tlie one 
hand, and of huli.-i on the otlicr; to any one beariipf in mind the more extensive scope in time 
adopted in tlsis work, it w'iU not at all be surprising' that the sketch here attempted to be made of 
ilic S})Iend<iur That fFa.v ’/wd gives only glimpses of the arts and graces, the beauty and culture, of 
the several races and province.s that make up the India of history. Each of the great natural 
divlslonsi of Indiu him enough in the story of its civilisationi to provide material for a work similar 
to this; each of the epochs into which our history naturally divides itself could furnish substance 
enough for such a purjmse; each of the topics here considered has already inspired more than one 
remarkable monograph, and further researche-s may afford still more material for similar 
cm ichinciU. 

Nal urally, tlii'ii, the pi'cscnl unri, is in the form of a mere outline, .i kind of general inlrodiu- 
tioii to the manifold licatilies uiul glories of Amdenl, Medieval, and Muliannnadnn India. In the 
models on fircece and Honu* already iiained, the treatmeni is more definitely ohrouologieul than 
it seemed aiiilabh* to the presenl writer to adopt for purpose!) of this svorlc. A purely historical 
trout incut for aiudi a \aal and eomple.s. entity as India through the. ages is all but ivnpobsible, if 
one dchire.s to have anything like a complete outline of the picture under each head. Besides, a 
(dironologicnl account may give the position without showing clearly the importance of a given 
topic, c,s]>eeially on .such a canvas'. The plan has, therefore, been followed in this work, tm in the 
l.cclurcs on which it is based, of viewing the iwogrcs.s of the several aubjeci.s herein selected as 
cvidem'iiiy, The Sphndoitr Thai Wa.v 'lad, each in Us own setting, ihrough successive eenturies, until 
we come to the decline of the last great Kmpir<' <m the. Indian soil. The survey stops, in most 
ehaplers, with flic end of tlu* Greal Mughals, (1707 A.C,); contempomry history being avoided, 
not only as likely to crowd ihe piclnrc unduly, but also as not milikely to introduce u discordaiil 
note in Ihe general Inirmony of ilu' fheiuc. 

'Fhe work being, thiuo only an attcmiit to jiopularise the knowlodgt' about many an unseen 
beauty and s,pU'ndmu‘ of Indio, it would be ord of place in this Series of Uuivcvfjity lixteiision 
Leetiircfl in h?ok for any original resjeawh, or special conMlniMon to the sum total of our knowledge 
about India. Marks of .schokr.shijr have, therefore, been studiously avoided, -even such as the 
careful translitemtton in Boman charaefcera ofSan-skrit or other Indian words. Names of places and 
personn already staiulardnted in their Rngli&h g»rb (like Delhi for DphUy, and words of Indian 
origin already assimilated in the Anglo-Indian glossary, have been used in the fsnniliar form, 
without the nehokrly index of a tla^h or a atrens or a point on any particular* letter. Basidesi the 
soholarly writers do not sOciti themselves to ho quite agreed upon the cantmB of tramditetotion; and 
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t,o, if a meticulous rcadci- discovers the same woi'd spell dlllerently ivi the siiuie section,-™ e - th 
Sanchi spelt also Sand by certain of Ihc more modeni writers, !ie will lay ! lie bhmie, it is to be 
hoped, at the door of the rift'ht parly. The stylo .ajul scope of tins work, ju'd ns much as luy 

purpose, also forbade ai\y necdles-H disyday of hovrowcd scdiuliirskiyi or syiecial rcscjuadi; though I lu' 

ingrained vanity of a writer catnint hut be liekled, il souu' painstalviiic launlcr ilatlors him by the 
discoveiy of any original contribution to tlic lore about India iii Ibe tnllo^^in,‘> ytages. Isven the 
Bibliography is select, rnther than suffieient, or exhau-slive. It is tor the r('adei' to judge how tar 
Ibo attempt has succeeded. 

A Trefiice is not the place for inserlinfi; a special pleader for the fluccess of ihc w(irk. But 

it may well he taken advantage of to ineulion niy debt of gralitude lo those who havt- lu lyied me 

in tlie work. Special mention and acknowlcdfrineuL have lawn juade ni e.aeli instance, throughout 
the body of the avork, of each standard author and lii.s work, wJiert'ver tlie same has been relied 
upon, or borrowed from, for statements made ij\ the text. In eonsimaniu' willi ihe ichal Indd 
in view throughout the work of making il popu)nr ralher than le.arned, (piolatious fi oin such v,ril('rs 
have been kcyit within a rcasounhlc margin; wliilc references to them li.i\ c Item miumusid to 
the ntmo,sL possible. That does not mean, however, that 1 am unaware of ui) debl to oihi'r workers 
in this vast held, or unwilling' to make ample aeknowledgnu'ut of tlie same. A short, hul, it e. 
hoped, a select Bihliogrntihy appended will indiwilc the ualure and exlenl of in.y nhli/pdiiin in 
this behalf. 


Of more direct pcr.soiuil a.ssistanec, four or live ease.s at It'a.st ime-t be ,si>ecili<‘!illy menlioued. 
The Ilcv. Fr. r-lera.s, S. J,, Fro fe.s.sor of Iliabtry, St. Xavier’.s Collegy, Bomb.sy, i,s too de'oled a 

woi-ker in the field of Indian hislorical ro.seareh to demand a siiocinl exiu-Chsion of gralilude for 

himself. 1, however, cannot, for that reason, silence over tlie invaluable medshutee received 

from this passionate student of Indian liislory, not only in organiidti;’ llu' Leetures on whieb 

ihc work is based, but also iu dlseu.'^slng many points di'all with in lhe.se (Hige'i, in Miipilyitig 

rare or little known source.s of information and in providing llluslralions for the lu’clures which 
accounted in no small degree for their suecess. The Uev, i'V. Zinnneriaaym, .S.,!., Prof(“..Mor of 
Sanskrit in the same College, is another friend, whose willing consent lo read over parfu of this 
Work, -parlEcularly those concerning the Literature and I’hilo.soydiy of this country , - ha!, been of 
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as exact as was possible andcr the cireiunstauces- 


Sir T.W. Ai'nold was obliging enough to read through the entire *MS., am! make lumv detailed 

as well as general suggestions, for the full bduetit of which 1 eanuol hut he innneHStdy 

grateful to that old friend and kindly scholar. |n ftict, Ida warm appreciation of the work in Usl, 

went a long way in restoring eonfleknee, which at fir.st was smncwhgt slttken beeauxe of the 

camparative uiifamiharity with the field to be aurvpyed; apd hence the uWi©Ufoti to Sir Thimms ia 
doubly due. 



'I’hc npprec'irition of tlu* Marquess of Zetland, implicit in blie Foren'ord, dcniancls hiioLIum' 
expression of gratitude, which I am deterred from a more ample recognition by a fear lest the 
reader should susjicct us,— llic writer of the Foreword and of the work proper, — of having formed a 
Mutual Admiration Society, 

Other friends, too numerous to be particularised, have also contributed to the enrichment of 
this nork by discussion or suggestion, to all of whom I am grntefiil. 

I am indebted to my son Sliaratchandra for helping to compile the Index and the Bibliography. 

Messrs. D. B. Taruiiorcvala Sons & Co., the Ihibli.shers of this work ni-e really the originators 
of tlie idea <*mbodied in this work. They have spared no pains in .securing appropriate illii.strahioiis 
wherever suggested by me and in ensuring a fitting gcl-up for the work. If the work meets with 
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'riieri' is one friend and helper, however, whose conlribnlioii is so eonaiderablc to tliis nork, 
that a separate, specific, ineution is impossible to avoid. Miss G. .1. Bahadurji, M. A., L. T,, C. ly, 
Principal, Alexandra High School foi Girls, has, from the very inception of tliis project, helped 
ni.ilerially in eviry pari of it, and Lhrougli every phase of it. She has carefully road througli ever.i 
line of tlie work, and made in almost cierj instance the most iimilualde suggest ion.s for improve- 
ment, which I must , gratefully ncknosvlcd,ge. The Chapters and Sections relating to the Fine Arts 
III India are virtually her erealions. Hcisself a painter of note, licr eriliei.sin and su,ggcstion in 
eonneelion with that portion of the ivork were reinforced hy the opinion of Ciipt. W. F. Gladstone 
Solomon, olitained at her iustauee, A mas ter of the technique and theory of IVru.sie, her advice and 
I'ommcnl in lhat Section have also proved most materially useful. Even if I were to regard it as 
a eontrilnil ion, tlie debt of gratilucle would be uii.speakable. As a matter of fact, however, the 
work is practieally .as much hers ns mine and only .an inveterate, .sense of native modesty has 
pvohibUed the addition of her name ns a .joint author. Under the ciremnstances, it cvonld be 
meaningle.ss to cxpre.ss my debt of gratitude in mere words to such a selfless collaborator. 

IL T. SHAH. 

School of Econoiuicti and Sociology, 

Bombay, (st October, 
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PUBLISJ-IKRS’ NOTE 


Wi^h tlie nuTCM.siiiK iiilerei.t iii Inclia, bO widely felb at the piTbCiit time, lUcrc ib a distinct 
need for illiv,lr«lcd works to iirovide a vivid presentment of India's ^(lorioiis achievements in Art, 
Architecture, 1 Iibtory, Seieiiee, T.iteralure, I'liilosophy, lleligion, etc. Several very finely ilhibtrated 
works, on one or more of lliese subjeelb, are now awiilahle; hut their h1f-li iH'iccs plaee them out of 
the reach of the majority of the readers. The publishers have, therefore, fell that llicre is room for 
such a work a.s the i.rescnl one, of niodeiate price, and so necc.s.sihle lo the majority of readers. 
They have been forlunale in .seeiirin;. the pen of i'rof. K. T. Shah mUoso (lualificalioiib for this 
e(mi|vielieuf,ive preo-iiliiieiiL of IndiiTb manifold aeliievemenls may lust I.e expressed in the words of 
Sir 1 . , Arnold, who was kind enoiifiih lo throu»h the whole ol the Ijpeseripl. Says he 


'A can iiiilHsilfitiiiBly reeotnimmcl you lo imrterlake llic imWicatum ot lliis finely coneeivcil and 
adjnir.ilil V curried mil voliinw. I’he eomprelieii.sivcness of tlic siil>icet-Tiiiil I er leaves mil no .ssijccl 
of Uie siitijccl-niiiHer dchcrviiifi- of uienlion and ils pa(i,cs eonlam ‘•oniethiiifi' io appeal to cmt.i 
class of readei'. It would be imperliiiont on luy jiarl lo prnj.s« Llie Icnrninft and .scholarship of 
I rofeshor Shah and (so far as my knowledge of Uie Iiiblory ami lituraluro of tiulia evtciulsl his lesi 
!i))pr'ars lo me to 1)(> liislorU'ally I'orreet, The enlliu.siasiii of the niitlior for his siibjeel roveitls 
il'K'lf in lire elevation of style and tlie ehciiec of liij, dielion; the intereht of tliu reader is susl.nmul 
lliroiigluml, uiul the amingeiueut of Ihe lesl ,f, clear and loRieal/' 

As rojpirds the illuslrnlions reproduced in Ihi.s worl;, tlie publishers have beeji advi.sed liy the 
aullioi of the work; but they alone are re.sponsiblc for Ihe athual selei'lion for reproduction, 'f'hey 
air gicutly indebted to all lIio.sc> who Imve .supplied them w'ilh photograiihs and paintings. They 
have also selected several illii.si rat ions from Various puhlieul ions. Jsvery care hms been taken lo 
make approiu’iate aeknawlcdgiueut lo the owners of all eopyri^rhled yiielures •. but ii' any necessary 
iiektmwh'dginf'uls havi' bueii oniilted, the publishers Irnst that the eojiyriglil-holders Avil! aeeejil 
this, their neknowledguienl and npoloifle.s. 
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INDIA: A PANORAMIC VIKW 

OIK' Iio tiavoK Ihioiifili IIk' loiftlii iind bicjuUli of the ('oiitmeiit of India,'' 
s.iys iho linpeii.il “oiin I’lul In ho slruok willi the cxtraordinavy varieties 

()1 il<i iih3'siO'il .ispoits, !n Llio North use inaf>iidiceiU mountiun altitiule,, hound b}' 
snowfh 1(1 and {ilnoior lu i ti'iniiil solitude, Al tlion Ibtt he smuolli inde .spaeos ol 
depiosiid river h.isms; ciSher siiud^, drj, .iiid svm-storolved, or eullivated luid Avater- 
lofl'ned under .i sLoiriiy ninistii re-hiden atmnspli<‘i'e. I'li the South siiriuidh a great 
eeutral platemi, wliere ilie indigenous loresl still hides the seatti'ixd elans of iiborifviual 
trilx's; fl.iidved on tlie west h.r the broken erags and easlclliitcd oidlines of the ridges 
overlooking Hie Indian Oeenn, and cm the south hj^ gentle, smooth, rounded slopes 
of gieeu ujdand, Soiuelhiiig at least of llie lliroea and eoiivulsions of nature Mlueli 
aeeoiniiaiued tlie hiiLli of this ehaiigeliil land is reeordc'd lu Hie physical asiicet 
of the mounlains ami vaUi'js wliieli lravers.e it; and an appeal to the ovideiiec of the 
loeks IS auHwei'ed by the slorj" of its evtduliimd’ 

Sndul j.s an tinvieni himi—even ns a/tfc {];oes in geolo(^y. The records of her people 
are losL in mLsL still han^;inft' lliick on the orifjuhs of modern civilisaLion. Without 
speculating upon ctirlier eivilisatioihs, now vanished from the ken of mankind except 
for iossil remtiins, offering more a challenge to the imagination than a conviction 
lo the inlcllcet ns Lo tlie morals and manners of the rtices that peopled the conti- 
nents now buried underneath -the stormy billows of the Indian Ocean; without 
straining unbearably the suggestion oCllie Vedic hymns, or stressing impossibly the 
evidence of geologic .strata in and around the first Aryan home in India; the remark 
may still he ventured that the forefathers of the modern Indian in the Judo- 
Cfaugetie plain came lo this country 4000 or 5000 years ago; and that when they left 
the dcliles ol' the Hindu Kush debouching on the Kabul and the Indus Valley, 
they were I'aecd by ])eoplcs ns re,spccLable as any that the adventurous vanguard of 
the Indo-European family found in any part of Europe or A.sia. The 13ravid,s of the 
South, beyond the all but impenetrable barrier of the Vindiiya and the Satpura 
Ranges, were a mighty race, boa, sting them own independent culture and civilisation 
of an nnliquiiy before which the Aryans invading India from Iran and Turan were 
veritably moderns; and though the North was North, and the South was South, 
and never tlje twain did meet for countless centuries; though even after centuries of 
irnjiact and close interaction, each race retained its own individuality in speech, in 
skin, in features, the Indian people of to-day throughout the vast peninsula from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin and from Karachi to Calcutta have erected, by ages of 
contact and mutual influence and intermixture, a common heritage, which might 
well suggest to a modern student a sacred thread of fundamental unity binding the 
people of tbe peninsula into an indivisible whole- 
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.. the SPEENT30UR THAT WAS “IND 

I’hisis true only of India proper. 1'haL which now inahcvs n]) llu' polilK'nl (Mitily 
known as the Hritish Empire of India contains umts both ncoo-raphic and 
ethnolop;icah-- which arc by no means one with tlic India ol classic (radii ion or modern 
ambitions. The frontiers oF India have been well dcIliH'd by Naims' In't'sHl'; and 
though her handiwork has more than once b(‘('n son^ld lo bt' iniptov(’d upon by (lu* 
ambition of man, the only unity ol tin' Indian <*onlin<’nl and the Indian people is 
to be found within the limits set by Nature hcrsell. h<‘ (oani-lleeked waves ol l!i<' 
Indian Ocean, dasbinj* n])on her apje-old shores, debne a boundary aloup a coasUinc 
of 2000 miles on tlic west and the east, wdiieli no inpp'iiuiiy ol man can st'l i»aek. 
I'he steep escarpment of the ^^TsLeI'n (Jhals c'ominp^ shari)Iy down ulmosi to the 
thin white line of the sandy~s!ior(' only scarves to throw in hold l•('liel this nainral 
boundary, {jivin« at the same lime a wavvrvnr> lo Ihi' andfilions sisilor Srom over Ihe 
Seas that the home of the ehos(m people, walled in !>y nu>unlains and fpri louml 
by oceans, is safe, at least on lhat side, froivi his designs. On Ihi'c'ast, lh<’ rise ol the 
land from the coast westward is pjt'nlle and <j[radunl, hui nnn)isiukal)le. Uni even 
there the defence of tlic people is amply provid<‘d for, if not !)>’ an impenelrahle wall 
of mountains, by the absence of any safe harhouraffe or steady aneliorap'c on that 
long oi>cn coast. 'Fhe broad, fair bosom of I ho I )anghter of the (‘reator Urnlmia- 
pulra — marks, with iier eollaterai, Ihe Rleglma, the natural frontier of India 
on the East; and though the political boundary on ih(' East sliadelu's i'ai l)eyomi 
Brahmaputra through dejise forest and iintx'iu'lrahle jungle up lo lhi‘ eonliues of 
China, that region and its peo])le have no greater aHinity with India proper Ilian 
Ikirma and the Burmese. From the south-west ward Ix'ud of Ihe Bra!uua\>ui!’a to 
the iura of ihe Indus on the north, are tin' giant Himahpyus, ipmrding elernnlly 
the home of the Aryans, inke sleepless sentinels Ihey stand, armed in all their 
panoply of impionecrcd Aircsts, and unsealed siuumits, each with its da///, ling helm 
of flashing snow, for a serried length of TKH) miles. Cussage for ihe seasom'd 
mountaineer and his hardy beast might Ix' found at infrcipienl inUawals thrcnigh 
this stupendous wall of nature. But the cost, in tiun' and energy would be so 
immense, that no considerable wave of human iuva.siou lias evt'r worked its wiiy 
to the fertile plains of the (langetie Delta. 

The natural boundary of India in this region almost eoinelih'S with the uetuak 
On the north-west, however, the vieis,situde,s of history have movetf tlu' frontier 
back and forth, like the lld<'“line on an open coast. 1'he Indus is the lliv<H' of India 
par ei,vce}km:t\ It gives the land its name and forms Its natural boundary. Am! yet, 
for countless centuries, the ebb and flow of the miglil of India has traverNcd Its 
mighty stream far into ihe basin of its we.stern tributarie.s, and ret'cded to the 
banks of the eastern and soiitheriuuosi of its Punjab confluents. The Land of the 
Seven Bivers as known to the. ancient Aryan of the Vedie Age, or of the lN\e 
Kivers as J’atoiliarised in ihe classic .style of the Persian, Pnnjal>, iin.sevm’beenbdd 
to be Indian soil. But the land beyond the Indus on the west Itad always been 
eq^waily debatable ground. The mountains in thi.s region are a ihnb of the sjsrawhng 
giant Himalayas stretching from the confines of China to the borders of Iran and 
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I'lirkcsLiiu. Bui the triin,s-Indu& iiiountuins are not impenetrable, as the serried 
l)h!danx ol the lliuialayas. The ])asscs across the towering Hindu Kush are few and 
perilous, but well-defined and richly frequented. Through them have rushed wave 
upon wave of foreign invasion and conquest in the countless centuries of our record- 
ed history. I'he search for a “scientific frontier” has pushed the debatable margin in 
recent times many a broad league tothc wcstofthcIndus;butitmaybequestionedif 
the juighty classic stream docs not itself provide a sufficient and efficient frontier, 
even as the Rhine docs between the warring Franks and Teutons. Certainly, with 
th(' exception of the ])eople of Sind on both banks of this ocean-like stream, the 
tribes and races to the northward and westward of the Indus hold no affinity in race 
or eulture to Llic p(3oplc of this eountry. And .so we may eoraplcLe the outline of 
nature’s boundary for India by these two mighty rivers on the West, and the East, 
the Indus and the Brahmaputra, both having their origin in the snow-fed lakes of 
ihe Himalayas, but each ultimately flowing into the sea that bathes and refreshes 
I he feet and the flanks of the Mother 2000 miles from the other. 

Let us, now, east a ghmee at the sub-continent thus defined. In ever 5 dhing 
but mere arc'a, India rivals tlie most considerable countries of the world. By itself 
it is larger than all Europe minus the Russia of the Tsars ; and though Russia, the 
United Slab's, and China excel her in point of size, China alone could surpass her 
in jjoint oi' man-power. 'Falmn eollcetively, her history and traditions are moi'c 
ancient; licr peoples more varied and iiuinerous; her civilisation more rich, more 
gripping, and more lasting, than those perhaps of any other single country of the 
modern world. A rn])id survey of the principal features of this wonderful mother of 
the arts and graces, of the religions and philosophies, of civilised humanity would 
amj)ly repay the trouble of a careful study. 

India may be studied from innumerable starting ])oint,s. A modern painter luis 
pictured the maj) of India as a grande dame of to-day, with her head in the heights 
of the Elitnalayas to tlie north, her hair streaming in the shape of mighty forests 
along the foot of this, with one arm curved Idiubo to represent Kathiawar, and licr 
feet dipping into the waves of the southern ocean. Tier classic laureate, unfamiliar 
with ihe modem aeroplane, has nevertheless described her as seen by the Cloud- 
Messenger flying in the sky from the summit of the South-AVestern mountains, 
where the rain-cluirgcd clouds even liow seem to have their port of entry, from the 
ocean to Mount Kailasa, the abode of the Gods, the source of tlie Holy Ganges 
and of llic Migliiy Indus. But his idiom is inaccessible, his diction inimitable, his 
imagery unfamiliar, his sonorous strains, his deft and delicate touches of a master- 
hand, impossible to a mere modern, even though he may be familiar with ihe pilot’s 
view of the land from the cockpit of a coursing airship- A better if more prosaic 
alternative is ihe tourist itinerary, especially if the visitor is august enough nof to be 
allowed to leave India without seeing almost every important feature of the land, 

Let us assume, the visitor enters this~to him a land of mystery and romance— 
by the usual portal, the gateway of India at Bombay. The city of Bombay is a new 
comer, a mere baby, as the age of cities goes in the immemorial Blast* Before the 
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hoi}? Bciuii'cs and llic historic* Fatalipiitva, Bombay iho Boautilul is a city of yc'stor- 
day. ITnLil the opening of the Suez Canal, the Envopoaii slups <‘onvinp rmiiu! Ihe 
extremity of Africa could more easily rcaeli Ihe Malabai* than the Maralhaor tlu* 
Unjarut ports. Cochin and Calicut in the extreme south of indni, wc-re lu'tiec' for 
centuries better known to the Arabs and the I’orlujjtiu'se, llie h'reneh and the 
Dutch and the English, than the little grou]) of (Ishing islands olf the mainland in 
the very centre of the Western Coast, which Jiow proudly style Ihemsi'hes lhh\- 
Prinia in Indis. Bombay owes a goodly portion of her prosperity to the thinal 
linking up once again the Red S('a and the Meditcrraiu'an ; lor it made her the 
first port of call for European liners after rounding Ihe base of the Arab Fi'ninsula. 
Karachi is nearer; and {)orts on the Kathiawar and Cujarat littoral (-heaper. But 
the magnificent system of railways which radiat<'s from Bombay It) the north, the 
East and the South, not only links ig) the island city w'ith the pnneipal etmlres of 
the Indian (xovcrnmcnl, but also gives her command ol the vast hmleiiaml in all 
directions behind the Chats, which, in the days bt‘fore Ihe Bad ways, were niaeees- 
sible to the City of Bombay. She has a magnificent natural harbour, whose twink 
ling light dancing on the waves spread a gorgeous pietuia' a fit symbol of Iht' 
India of Romance — before the mail-boat froni Europe or America sleanuiig slowly 
into her berth in the early hours of a winter morning. 'I'he modi'rn edy this 
Queen of the West— was yet in the womb ol time, when I be giasal fields of /U'ab and 
Egyptian traders were draining the wealth of llu* Roman l^hupire to pay lor iiii' 
fabrics of ihe Indian loom, or the marvels of the Indian mines, 'riie decaying fowii 
of Broach is to-day a pitiable relie of Ihe aivcieui Baruagaza (or Bhrigukaeelia), in 
whose broad river a regular J'orest of masts was for eeiifuries preseui to im()ress and 
bewilder the inland native. Even Surat, on Ihe Sonlh, nr Cambay on the North, 
have a history before which the lustre of Bombay pales like the eveniug star befoi'e 
a full-orbed moon. The ships and sailors of Surat and Broach and all the ports to the 
very land’s end of India ventured in every .sen and wen* known in every port in 
the East and the Wi’.st from .lava to i^Janzibar. 'Fhey had an ample, unfailing wher<'- 
withal for their business. The marvellous evergreen plain of Uujarui had lempledpi 
thousand years ago, the insatiate Sultan Wahmud of Chazui, who wondered if it were 
not the Garden of Allah, lie would have made it his Itoim*, coulil he have afforded to 
be so far away from the seat of bis Ehnpire. 'I’hc produce of Gujarat alojie may not 
have sufficed to freight ihe countle.ss ships that thronged her harbours ; but behind 
Gujarat lay the rich hinterland of Mnlwa and Rajimtana and the honw' provinci's 
of the most ancient as w’dl as modern Empires in India, 'j'hcsc, with their varied 
products of the farm and the forge and the loom and innumerable neials,, kt'pl tin* 
double stream of imports and exports flowing perennially through these ports, and 
kept for ever piling up the riches which made this land ihe envy and fcim templalkm 
of the world. 

Gujarat, including the large peninsula of Kathiawar, is inosily a low-lying plain. 
Mount Abu stands a solitary sentinel at the north end, loaded with temples and 
palaqes, Idieir art was a marvel five hundred years before the Taj Malm! was 
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conceived. Hut though xVhu is 5000 I'cct high, it is cut off IVoni the main range of 
the Aravahis, ol whieh it. is an outlying spur. This most ancient range in the land 
ol the JEijpuLs siretehes diagonally across llajpiitana, dividing the desert from the 
hahitable region, and marking the edge of the continent, beyond whieh ebbed and 
llowed the tides of a shallow sea in prehistoric times. The Eidgc of Delhi marks 
the nortli-eastern limit of the range. In the plateau enclosed by the double range of 
the iVravallis on the North and the West, and the Vindhyas on the South, and 
watered by the Chambal and the Bunas, lie the homes of the most famous warrior 
elans of India. Deseendants of the Sun and the Moon, these arc warriors by birth 
and iemperament, who have not learnt to tamo their wild spirit of adventure after 
a thousand years of ceaseless lighting, 'flie canons of courtesy and the laws of 
eiiivalry they develojX'd in tlii'ir eejiluries of ecaseless strife, inter .sr as well as with 
the Mnsalman, eannot but move admiration in every age. Courage is contagions, 
and the I'reemastmry of the really brave is incomprehensible to the ordinary mortal; 
so that even if the Patluin and the Mughal eoidd not thoroughly assimilate in live 
hundred years the real s])iriL of Hai])ut chivalry, the best of the Bathans and the 
Mughals failed not to pay their tribute of admiration to this supreme trait in 
their opponents. In the whole wonderful book of Indian History, there is perhajis 
nothing so lonehing, so eloquent, so exalting as the story of the sneconr by the 
Mughal Empci'or Humayuii of the distressed Queen Regent of Udaipur. Ilis 
father liad fonghl and vanquished the JHaharana Sanga, the leader of tlie llajput 
confederacy; and his still greater son was to fight and praise the force and courage 
and jiride of the indomitable and ijnmortal Pratap of Udaipur. He himself was, at 
the moment the cull came to him, at grips with the rising might of Sher Shah in 
Bengal Bui because a Queen in distress, his sister by the law of chivalry, though 
alien in faith and erjcmy in tradition, had sent him a call for aid against Bahadur 
Shah, the Muslim Sovereign of Clujaral, Ilumayun left the held in Bengal to rush 
to the reseme, risking thereby not only his life but also hi.s empire. The modem 
cities of Udaipur, Jaijair, Jodhpur are but faint reinindei’S of their past grandeur. 
But though the rushing automobile in eternal hurry may have replaced, even here, 
the gallant steed or the gorgeous elephant; though the siege-gun has rendered 
useless their walls, and the machine gun their incomparable warriors, the mighty 
spirit of an unforgettable past still hovers over the land. The martial figure of the 
Mahiirana of Udaipur is .still unbent, in spite of the snows of eighty winters lying 
on this head. And though his sword and shield may be only symbolic, such symbols 
have a message of hope to a people conscious of their ancient heritage, 

'idle great indimi desert lies to the north and west of Rajputana, on the site 
where once ebbed and flowed the waves of the ocean. It has ever proved an 
effective barrier to the invader. Tdie sands of desert arc piled in hillocks of 50 or 
100 feet high, and march in rhytbmic euryes in obedience to the winds from the 
western seas. The cities of the desert— Jaisalmer and Bikaner,— -testify to the 
bracing character oi' the climate in this hot, arid, desolate region^ Housed in an 
inhospitable soil, these oases in the desert gather round them all the slender stock 
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of human iib avcII us vcffct able life in these purls. 'Fheir massive rumparls present 
even to-day marvels of iniliLury areliileelure, wliieli (uiee made them )H-n\erhiu! tor 
invincible sceuvity. “So constant and nueeasinp’ is Hie sleady sumpjaie of Hie 
desert,” says the lra])em] (hmetteer, “lluit a IradUion (supporti'd liy a eerlain 
amount of evidence) relales that in days loop, anterior to the dale ol our iiiliodue- 
tion of the helioj!Tra])h, bazaar jiriees ol th<’ wlu'at and praiu In l!u I nuj.d) weu' 
signalled by means of rellcelirtg mirrors across Stajputana to Simi and boinlaiy all 
the year round.” 

The traveller in India on pleasure bent usually lea\es Uajiadaiia by the Delhi 
Gateway for the fcrtdc plains of the Ganges ^'a!ley, without a njanee at the 
desolate plains of the Indus Valley called Sind, .ludejiifg however, from Hie 
remains now slowly being unearthed after their sh'ep ol eeniuries. Hie eivihsalion 
of this arid valley is more aneienl and amazing tluui liiat in the more historic 
provinces of this vast eontinent. A tlat alluvial laiul, its wisnllh is liu' erealion ot thi' 
annual inundation of the great .stream slowly wandering to flu' sea. Like the Nile 
in Egypt, the Indus eomp(‘nsaies Sind for Ihe absence of the regular monsoon, 
which is such a peculiar feaUii’c of Hie r<‘sl of the Indian eoutimait. Like an aei' ot 
hearts, the province of Sind is based on the St'a and the Salt Marsh known as the Humi 
of Cutch; hut the rain-eharged current of air from Hu' Aruhian Seaswee[is over the 
plain without any rcsisianee from a coastal or eoutinenlal range of mountains, which 
would force it to iHirt wiUiits moistun' to wal('r Ihe parelital land, Uigdd mili! it 
reacliCKS the contines of the Funjah, the raiii-huhai wave has no indueemenl to 
exhaust itself. Even the great and wealthy land of the Five Hi vers, tin* elassie 
Sapta Sindhn and the modern I’uujnb, — appears at first sight a tint, treeh’ss vvnsl<' 
of level plains, where wave upon wave of the sanu' hmdseupe rolls on to an ever 
expanding horizon. Lacking in the gifts of IMalure, the provinces ol Sind and tin' 
Punjab have been converted into an eterunl envy for the rest of India by tlu‘ 
ingenuity and enterprise of man, The mamdlons system of trngalion based on the 
Indus and its tributaries arc modern-— only in the scale of their dirumision. But, 
despite the gigantic irrigation works, which liLernlly make millions of stalks of corn 
and blades of grass grow where previously not a singk' .seed <'ould thrive, the ancient 
forests of the Indus banks have become a Ihhig of the past. I'he lowering elephant 
and the ponderous rhinoceros no longer find a lionie in the valleys* of these might}'* 
rivers, "as they no longer afford shade or swamp enough for these loials of Hu* hinite 
creation, 

If the arid waste of Sind ha.s, us yet, no altraetion for the foreign visitor, the 
frontier abounds in marvels of defenee and Hivale.gy whielv no cam who may wemid 
care to leave unseccn. From Delhi north- west wards, through Blrhkul and Patiala, 
to Lahore; and thence on to i*cshawar along ihc Jumna and the SnlicJ, {ndwtHvi 
the desert on the south and the mountain on the north; the land L strewn, with 
battlefields of ancient, medieval, as well a.s modern history. Every stiuare mile of 
ground has its own tale of courage and carnage, The parent stnaun of all Invasion 
started on this frontier where the big-honed, blne-'Cyed, lighGcobnred Pathan 
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jostles with the milder yet tenacious native of the Punjab. With the possible 
exception of the Gurkhas of Nepal, there arc no braver or more fearless soldiers in 
the Indian Army than those recruited from the Eajimls and the Sikhs, the Jats and 
the Dogras, the J’unjab Musahnans and the Pathan mountaineers, of this region of 
eternal warfare. India is at peace, for the moment, with all her trans-frontier 
neighbours. But it is not beyond the realm of ])ossibility that the restless ambition 
of a successful adventurer in the yet unsettled land of the Afghans, or the missionary, 
even if mistaken, zeal of the more distant Russian, may once more force conclusions 
on the Indian frontier at any time. Hence it is that the entire organisation and 
distribution of the army in India, and the lay-out of the railways in the border 
province, are made with an eye predominantly to the frontier. At two points only — 
the Kliybcr aiul the Bolan I’asses — is the land frontier of India on the north-west 
considered to be vulnerable. The highlands of Afghanistan, narrowing to a single, 
though lofty, ridge of the Hindu Kush, almost opposite to the valley of the Indus 
near 1‘cshawar, o])en in several passes to the valley of the Kabul River flowing into 
the Indus. The most famous and frequented of these passes is the Khyber, 
croAvned by the fort of Ali Masjid, some three thousand feet above sea-level. 
Pesluuvar, the ancient Pushkalavati, is a city of the plains on the further side of 
the Indus, serving jis capital ol‘ the newly formed Frontier Province. Nine miles 
of slowly vising ground to the west of it is the entrance to the Pass at lamrud, which 
forms the halting ground for the caravans between India and Central Asia. 
The Pass, beginning at .lamrud and passing by the croAvning fort of Ali Masjid, 
descends into Afghanistan on the other side of the Hindu Kush at Landi KoLal; 
and through this has tloAved in historic times wave upon wave of invasion into 
India Avith Auirying fortunes. For nearly a hundred years, hoAvever, the stream 
seems to have dried up, and the people of India are now immune from the 
danger they apprehended for een Luries, 

Five hundred miles to the south and west lies another indenture in the hilly 
barrier round the continent of India. An open plateau at the foot of the Afghan 
mountains descends into the low-land of Ijower Indus in Sind through the Bolan 
Pass, named after the last gorge through which the plain of Sind is approached, 
'riiis gateway, however, opens, unlike that oC the Kbybev Pass, almost opposite 
the great desej't of India, which makes an effective and insurmountable harrier to 
any considerable invading force. The construction of the railway in Sind and the 
rest of the frontier district has ever kept in view the needs of military strategy for 
offensive as well as defensive purposes; so that the North- Wci>stern Baihvay, 
ordinarily choked in some months of the year with the heavy produce of the wheat 
flelds and cotton lujlts of the Punjab canal colonies, is ever ready to transport 
troops and stores to Quetta in Baluchistan, which, with PeshaAvar, forms the only 
key-position to the gateways into India. To ensure the commercial success of this 
raihvay lino, and to add to the material prosperity of the Sindi people, vast 
projects of damming the Indus at Sukkur, and flinging out a network of irrigation 
canals over millions of acres of until jioav barren soil are making rapid ptogfess. 
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Sceplios are noL wanting who question tin' eominereial (lossibililies of tlie Sukknr 
schemes; and there arc political |)cs.s'iini.sts who Ibretcll the inlensilication ol' 
inter-provinciaJ jealousies when one and tin' same riven-' systcmi has lo he drawn upon 
for the hcncflL of more than one province, llul llu' i-ail-road is above Uiesv- 
jealousies, and dings out one arm through llu' Rohm Pass forking out in two 
branches over the Mushkaf Valley, and over the more easy gradient of liu' liarnai 
Loop tlirough the Pishin Valley. Qindta is itself on a plateau, a mile I’romsea- 
level, strongly for tilled, overlooking and jiroteeting the railway through the Khojak 
Pass into India. All along this hilly region, llu' watehful might of tlu' Indian 
army is ever on the alert, ready to march at tin' (irst signal of disalleetiou into the 
heart of a possible enemy whether from Pia-sia or Arghanisian, I'he eoaslal slri)) 
ol'Makran, though a eoneeivahlo sourin' of invasion, is, ('v-er since tlu- disastrous mareli 
homewards of Alexander, regardi'il as utli'rly impraelieahl'' for such a ])in‘pose. 

If the survey of Llic Eronlier is interesting to the traveller for historical and 
political reasons, the view of Ihe inland i>rovinees along the riv<'r of the frontier is 
not an iota less inti'rcsting for its own peeuliar reasons. Rut for the vast irrigation 
works, iron] the point where the Sutlej ih-houehes on llie plains from iis lumu' in 
the Himalayan gorges Lo the (inal merging of the last of the l''ive Rivers into the 
ever-swelling volume of ihe Indus waters, Ihe Puiijah lairtakes of id! Ihe natural 
ehiiraeteristies of the hot and arid province of Hind. Rnl the engineering triumphs of 
our duy.s have converted thousands ol’ siinari' miles of hi'r territory into one ol' the 
most wealthy anil productive regions ol’ Ihe Rrilish Empiri'. 

I he Indus, a mighty .stream ol’ 1800 mili'.s, iuiil riinking among the do’/.eii largest 
livers of the world, rises iii 'rihel, almost due north of Ihe saei’ed city of Ri'iuiri's, 
and flows ncirth- westwards from its .source til! it reaches the further anjifle of the 
Ivashrnir Valley in the north-we.st, Hero it suddeidy bends soulliwards, and hre<dvs 
through the Himalapis by the most magnifu'ent gorgu' in lh<' world. 'I’he 
venturesome visitor, if he ever reaelies there, may stand on llu* right hank of 
the rivci and look across its roaring, yellowing waiei'S to the litjuiie mass of a 
Nanga Parbat rasing sheer into Uie air to the vinticai heighi of four miles, double 
Uiat ol the MatLerhorn. From tlicre, the river (‘lisiv-e.s its way to the plaitis of 
leshawar and Knlubagh, through deep canyons, over a distance of '‘MW miles, 
receiving on its way its Afghan irlhularies of the Kabul and the Kohal. Tlie bed 
0 t le livti in its lo’tyer reaehes through the de.seri soil of Sind has ever in history 
been constantly shiftiirg. Vestiges of ancient river-bed.s abound in tlie dellaie 
flats to the east of the Indus. Ry these ancient channels mnsl iiave been watered 
and Iruetihcd the now^des-sieated region, under wbieh lie buried ami forgolten, 
per laps mimmer able cities of a vanished and amaring past, greater t!mn ihe one 
recently dug up at Mahenjo Baro considered to be 5000 years old, Ai least one 
flistonc river -jthc Vedic and vanished BaraswaLL-ds definiltdy iraceaiikg hikI 

tradition may sound faulastk* whieti says that the 
mshed river has turned on its own watershed, iis dried up bed is ew'u to-day 
an indelible proof of the vicissitudes of physiography. 
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I'lic vale of KasUniir — what a iTUirvcl of nature I The land of Romance and Lalla 
Uukh, it is made up of Ihc valleys of the Jheluin and the Sutlej, rolling in endless 
vistas ol' ,snow,y ranges and silver .streams and piuc-elad dales of unspeakable scenic 
grandeur. The Indian State of Jvashinir is nearly a square block of territory, 
watered mainly by the Indus on the north and on the west, and the Jhelum 
winding its way round the ea])ital, and flowing south-westward through the 
Punjab into the Chenab and thence to tlie Indus. Walled in on the north by the 
magnilicent Mustagh Range- -an extension of the Karakorum Mountains,— -the 
Kashmir of the tourist and tlic holiday-maker, is not the land of the Indus, 
hut of the .Ih(‘lum basin. This river rises in the western spurs of the Himalayas 
east of the vale ol' Kashmir, and Hows past the city of Srinagjir, washing its temple 
steps and lai)i)ing the piles of its wooden bridges, till it reaches the narrow outlet 
of Ihiranuila. Here the surrounding hills ring it round, and the river bends south- 
wards lo the plains of Ihe Punjab. The curves and ]oo]rs of the .Ihelum are so 
l'rca|iu'nt thal the pattern on the world-famous Kashmir shawl and carpet is 
Iraditionally said lo be modelled on these wiuding.s of the country’s principal river. 
Vast, inexhaiisUble si ores of alluvial soil have been accumulating since countless 
ages along the ()assagc of the river Lo make the unrivalled I'ertility of this glorious 
garden of India. The entire beauty of the land of Lalla Rukh is centred in the 
districts oi' the soulh and the west, where the gigantic w/w.sv/ of the Nanga Parhat 
io(dvS serenely, lik(‘ some ages- old Yogi lost in ihe contemidation of the riddle of the 
universe, across the valley of shadows, along the Indus banks to Rakaposhi; 
or where the purple waters of the Woolar Lake reflect the splendour of Haramiikh. 
Not one, however, in every ten thousand of India’s teeming millions, is able to 
visit Kashmir during a whole life-time to revel in the magnificence of Nature at 
her lavish est; but nineteen out of every twenty inhabitants of the plains of the 
Punjab and the Indus have to be thankful for their daily bread to these immense 
reservoirs of water iri Kashmir, which fertilise pcremiially the otherwise miculti- 
vablc wastes of the jilains. 

Of the oilier rivers of the Punjab, the Sutlej (900 miles) is the most considerable. 
It may be taken to be the natural boundary of the land of the Five Rivers. Rising 
in the paradise of Sanskrit literature, the Kailasa mountain near Mauasarowar, not 
very far from the source of the lndii,s and the Brahmaputra, the Sutlej flows south- 
westwards, cutting a gully of 4000 feet deep, between Himalayan Ridges, which 
make of the winding river channel a veritable mountain trough of giant 
dimensions. Emerging into the plains near Rampur, the river leaves Simla, the 
summer capital of ihe Government of India, and takes a more pronounced 
westward curve, meeting the Beas at Snltanpur near the famous battlefield of 
Sobraon, the Jhelum- Chcnab-llavi at Jalalpur, and the mighty Indus at Mithankot, 
some 900 miles from its source. 

I’hc geographical ])osition of Simla is on the water-divide between the I’lvers of 
the Indus system on the west, and those of the Jumna Ganges sy.siem on the east. 
Tt overlooks, and, in a way, dominates the famous battlefields of the Sutlej where 

s 
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ihe prize wiis often Llic nuisicry lh<‘ oiilirc coiiliiK'iil. lie Uavii llu' Uivei oi 
Lahore, and the Chcnah, the niorc norlherly t>r llie fivi- riv(‘i-s, h;ivc' prael ienlly llu- 
same geographic eharncteristics of Snb-tl imalayiin slreiuus, mountain lorreuts 
cutting' their way througlidtu’p gullies, Hanked by gigantic mountain rid/g's tor a 
good portion of their earlier course of rapids and casi-ades. and placid streams 
wandcritig through slowly falling plains to llu' parent stia'am. TIu' vast nelwork ol 
irrio-ation canals from Kashmir toila' eonliiu's o! llu' Ihdiula Stale, Irom l>ilasi)ur 
to the Indus at Sukkur, is a marvel of modern history, whieli, howc\'cr, is not 
entirely without a respectable mode! and piaH'edenl iti the past. 

Returning from the . Punjab, our Iravelku- re-eidu'rs the indo Lang'elie plain al 
Delhi. Though the court of the \Teeroy of India and thi' assemblies oi’ tiu' Diwan- 
i-iim arc no longer held in the jewelled halls of the murhh' pahica' ol Shah Jahuir, 
though Indraprasth is a name, aiul 'rnghlnkhabad a ruin; IK'Hii, the seem' ol so 
many struggles and sidlering, of so mneh splendour and glory, is once more ihe 
scat of a mighty empire. T'he elassie .luinna, the playground of Krishna, runs j»asi 
the paliiec in the fort and the modern city Shall Jahanahad in a sonllnvard 
course. 'ITic Jlidgo of Delhi, where the last struggle for Ihe mastery of India took 
place seventy years ago, is the hist of the outlying? spurs o!' (he Aravallis; and hi's 
to the west of the city, which is ensconced in Ihe angle bet wemi the river ami Ihe itidge. 
Agra, luiotiicr or alternative capital of the Mughal Empire, lies n hundred miles sonlh 
along Ihc.lumna. Us I’nmeasthe seat of the most wonderful poeminmarhle, Ihemost 
eloipient memorial of marital lov'e, lues aiinosl eeliiistal I be memorii's ol’ Agra ns 
the most magnificent capital of the mo, si enliured, rcfineil, luxurious, volufituous 
Emperor. Muttra, midway bctwu'eu Agra and Delhi, is the playground of Krishna 
and h’ls Cowhcrdcs.scs, whose memory lingm’s imperishnbly in Ihi' innumerahh> 
song,s of the people, familiarising them wdLh the woods along the Jumna in a way 
no po,st-card photograph, or painted landscape, could ever <lo. Rising at Jamnolri, 
not far from the inounlain.s giving birth to tlu' holy Langes, the (dear bine stream 
of the Jumna miirmiu's along its age-old song for an imh^pcaulenl length, through 
hill and dale, of 800 miles to Prayag, on a uarixiw tongue of land near the snodt'vn 
Allahabad, to be merged, if not kwt, in the Chmges. lake the rivi'm of the Punjab, 
but much earlier in point of history, both the Jumna and the Lange.s have bwm 
canalised to spread immeasurable fertility in the. distrlets along Ihe.ir hanks. 1'hf' 
Jumna receives only one tributary, the Cluimbal, from the central Indian plains; 
but its waters bestow no less waailth through it.s eoursc. 

hrom the delta of the Indus to the delta of the, Langes exlemls tht' must 
wonderful physical feature of ihe Indian continent. “ Wiilun it is not lo be found 
a boulder (not even a pebble) to break the imiform regularity of ihs alluvial surface. 
The Holy lliver rises in a glacial hollow of the central lliivudayas, known as 
Gaumukh or eow*s mouth, and flows soulh-e«,.stwards to the Bay of Bengal, a 
distance of 1550 miles, every yard of which is sacred to the Dindus, It is In the 
valley of the Ganges, and in the plains watered by its tributaries, that Indlim 
history is at its richest. The chief kingdoms of history and mytlmlogy; the most 
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ancient seats of learning and religion and civilisation; of art and industry and 
weallh, lie in these extensive regions. Thousands visit the holy Ganges every year 
from all parts of India; millions believe that to bathe in her sanctifying stream is 
to purify oncs(']F from all sins, to die and be burnt on her banks is to get straight 
to paradise. While yet in its parent heights, the Ganges is a furious snow-fed 
mountain torrent for a little less than yoo miles, known as the Bhagiratlii, and 
flowing over rapids and shoals and pools towards the plains on the south-east. At 
J-Iardwar it issues from the hills in a dear stream of crystal waters, to which every 
year the Magha Mela attracts tliousands of jhous pilgrims. There is only one other 
city on the Ganges, --the .sacred and the learned Benares — which can rival the 
holiness of llardwar for the Hindus. The Ganges irrigation also commences here. 
Fi'om Hardwar to Darjeeling, the foot-hills of the I-linuilayas and the jdains and 
the jungles attached to Llicm belong to the indc])endcnt Gurkha kingdom of Nepal, 
which su]:»plies the most I'ainons soldiers of the Indian army. The Nepalese is Hindu 
by religion, — the Maharaja a Raj[)ut; but by race a cousin of the Mongol, On the 
south and cast, the districts of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh,-— the 
former a scat of Mughal mugniticcnce, the killer the homekind of the classic 
liaglius,-~and Bihar stretcli in mile upon mile of brown, waving plain.s, studded 
with mud villages more ancient in history than the proude.st modern capitals, 
shaded by lovely groves of mango and tamarind, banyan and iiinib, that are 
gradually (‘banged in the lower reaches of the stream into lines of tall bamboo, or 
Die broad-leaved banana, or the coronated palm. The basin of the Ganges and its 
alHuenls diircr.s from that of the Indus in that the entire regioir is here within the 
range of the monsoon current. At Allahabad, the Ganges is joined by the Jumna, 
while the Gogra and the Ganduk from the hills of Nepal joiti it on the north at 
Chapra and Patna, the capital of Bihar. Near about the same place, the Son from 
the Vindbya mountains delivers its tribute. A broad shining stream of muddy 
turgid waters, the Ganges now Hows in easy clianiiels Ibrough a flat alluvia] i)lain, 
broken only once in a length of .500 odd miles by the heights and .slopes of the 
Rnjamahal Hills. From Allahabiid onwards, the fall in the land surface is barely 
0 inches in a mile; while in the last 200 miles of the course the sluggish current 
has not force enough to cany all the silt it has brought from the mountain, s. The 
silt is thus deposited, and the river split into more than one channel as it nears 
the sea; while new land is formed to add to the available surface in the 
crowded della. 

The Delta proper of Bengal begins where the Hooglily branches off from the 
parent stream. Between that point and the basins of the Brahmaputra and the 
Meghna lie some of the richest and the most densely peopled land in India. A line 
drawn from Delhi to Patna and thence to Calcutta measures the length; and 
another from Bareilly to Agra, --or Lucknow to Allah abad—meosures roughly the 
breadth of Ibis crowded area, where there are something over 500 souls per each 
square mile of surface. In this region of over 50,000 square miles, there are 
only two mountain ranges of any considerable importance, Fast of Bengal is a 
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range which divides Biinnn and t-hc Jmiwady Basin fioni IIh' delln oi Heugni- 
Deeply f’oresicd and copiously watered, ils iiiosl prominent spur is nanu'd Ihi' («aro 
Hills on its wcsLcrn edge, Tlu' 7\ssani Valley, tliroiigh which I lie P.r!ihuiapidra 
trenches its way to the delta, lies between the Uaro Hdls and llu' Himalayas. 
Southward ol' the Garo Hills, the drainage forms another delta wateied hv tin' 
Meghna, which extends almost to the edge of the sea at C'lulla/ning sei-ond, hut 
a very poor second, to the port ol C alcnlta. ()pposile the («aii) Ilills on tin South- 
west is another rangc--an olFshoot ol the central Indian mounlain-sysli'm the Raja 
Mahal Ilills. Through the broad low-land portal between the Garo and the Haja 
Mahal Hills, the Erahinaputrn and the Ganges hend southwards in parallel streams 
to the sea. It is in these jiarts that the reeord average rninlall oftlu’ world oceurs 
every year. 

The Brahmaputra is, like the Indies, a Himalayan stream. Uismg on the eastern 
.slopes of Mount Kailasa, this Daughter of the Creator (Bralnna) (lows through 
Tibet for half ils length under the name of 'rsan po. Koundmg, llu' eorm’r o! the 
farthest Himalayas on the cast, it enters British Indian leirilory mar Sinliyn, and 
changes its name to Digang. On the way it absorbs the Diiattg and the Lnhil, and 
the united stream onet' more ehangiss style to he now ealied Bralnnapul ra. \asl 
sheet of silting water, hroken hy inmnnerahle islumis, and eonstanll}' shifVmg its 
channel if the slightest itniiedinu'id. of its‘ own creation meets its ('oursc', the liver 
rolls its way m majestic windings I'or 450 miles <lown llu' valley of Assam. It leavi's 
the iVssam Valley in another rnagnilieeid enrve at the toot of the ton-o Hills, 
changes the name yet again to .lamuiuh and Hows almost due south for IHP miles 
to meet the Ganges at Goalundo. Here the two deltas unite. Between this ami the 
sea, iresli tvihutc.s are rcoi'ived from the Meghna, itself a mi{j,hly river, to swell tlie 
main stream. 

(Tidike other rivers, the Brahma] mtva does not now allow its ('haniu-l to he 
utilised for irrigation. Bui the same pnri>ose is iiehievi'd hy the tremendous anmml 
floods in this river, which net like natural irrignlion works on tlu' adjoining hinds. 
From the sea to nihrugarh, its length of HOP miles is navigable; and though the 
railway has killed the river Irahie in India, rarely Is tlu’ river equalled anywhere 
else even now in its [lieturesque beauty of quainlly-rijigc’d eoimlry cruft crowding 
the surface. 

The Tara i forest at the fool of the Hiimilayas, fringing the Brili.sh districts to 
the, north of Bengal and Bihar, is .still the home of big jjame and imradisc of ilte 
hunters, though deadly to man, owing to its everlasting malaria. In these yet unex- 
plored depths lie buried many a remains of the most fanums cities of Uu' Buddhist 
period. The Siwalik mountains to their north-west are .similarly rich in the idssil 
remains of a still more ancient ancestry of man and animal in iud'ia. In the Humler- 
hum at the mouth of the Ganges— Meghna, there are gigantic creepers of gorgeous 
hues £e.sloonijig the trees-ibcmselves of enormous height and ihiekness. 

The forests of the central highlands, ---of' the Vindhya tmcl the Safcpura motmiains, 
of the Godavari and the Mahanadi Basin in the Deccan,- are radically different in 
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chsu'Mclcr. Sa! and leak and tamarind and bamboo grow there; but they do not 
prcveni the light ol' day streaming through the J'oliagc. When their thorny shrubs 
have put out new buds and are gowned afresh in lovely verdure, these jungles dis- 
])lay a strange riot ol gorgeous colouring. The scarlet blossoms of the stiff-standing 
cotton tree, without any backgrotmd of leaves, remind one strangely of the old-time 
red-coat soldier of the line; while the vertnillion bunches of the velvet-leafed Dhak 
offer a rich contrast that in no way modifies the blinding glare of the summer sun. 

The tourist’s next halting place is at Calcutta. Eighty miles from the mouth of 
the Hooghly, this is the richest, the largest and the most crowded city in India, and 
second only to Imndori, in the whole of the Ilritish Empire. But Calcutta cannot 
com])are in its importance to the inner life of the people around to the great tri- 
angle of the holy cities on the Ganges— Benares, Patna and Gaya. Gaya is the Jeru- 
salem of Buddhism, as Benares is the Home of Hinduism. Millions of souls even 
to-day from Karachi Lo Tokio look u])on this triangle as the centre of holiness and 
source of refinement. Calcutta is described as a city of palaces; it would be fitter to 
name it the haunt of hastis. The palaces of Calcutta, such as they are, are more often 
the oflices and residences of alien coinmerciai magnates, than the cultured homes 
of a native aristocracy of birth or brains. It is, however, the gatewaj’' for what wealth 
India still receives in the cast, in exchange for the products of her fields and facto- 
ries, mines and forests. 

Leaving the low-lying i)lains of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, the traveller 
might go by sea to Rangoon on the Irrawady, the port and practical capital of 
Burma, which, as already noticed, is not intrinsically n part of the Indian continent. 
Instead let him steam or sail along the coast of India south-westwards by Puri 
and Vizagapatam to Madras and Pondicherry, and thence down to the very 
last promontory on the Indian continent. Along this route lie the mouths of the 
Great River (Mahanadi), the mighty Godavari, the wealthy Krishna, and the holy 
Kavery. Southward from the valley of the Ganges, the continent slopes gently 
upward.s till it reaches the Vindhya Range, running horizontally almost like a 
waist-line in the Mother’s gown. The Vindhyas divide the watershed of the Hindu- 
stani from thcDeccani river.s, the affluents of the Ganges from those of the Mahanadi. 
The Vindhya range is by no means so regular as the Ghats on the Western coast, 
or the Himalayas on the North and the East. But its elevated plateaux provide a 
most bracing winter and a tolerable summer, its irregular hills and their deep dark 
ravines and roaring torrents making in paj’is a scenic grandeur, rare in other 
regions of the country, 

Let us now take, with our imaginary traveller, a voyage along the soUth- 
casteni sea- board of India from Calcutta to Cape Comorin. The first considerable 
river Is the Mahanadi. It rises on the fringe of the Vindhyas, and, passing through 
the Central Provinces, enters the plain of Orissa ndar Raigarh to discharge its 
volume of water into the sea beyond Cuttack. 

The Godavari, merging in the sea next to the southwards, rises in the far away 
Western Ghats, almost within sight of the sea, near Nasik, and flows in gentle 
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curves, in wide, sliiillow clumueLs, llirou/jfh three pohtieiil divisions of the eouiitry. 
The scenic maf^nifieenec ol' the Oodiivari bunks and forests is I'unuius since the 
days of the exile and adveuLures (d’ l^aina and Situ; and is ri'peaU'd idonc- its 
l>rineipii] tributaries the VVardlui, Pen'piiif^a, juui W ainffanpu. it ri' enters 

British territory from the Nizam’s domifiions, it ree(.'i\('s the Indnuati and the 
Shabari, classic names in the story of Rama, and devndops int() a broad (diannel 
broken by many an islet alonf>' its meandcriiiff course. In the unpionct'red depths 
of the Mardian forests alon^' the banks of Uu' (ndravati live the O bonds, the most 
ancient perhaps of the aborigines of India, rudci' oi- nniiu' ])i'imili\e in Iheii' 
mode of living than even 1 lie Bhils of Daliod in ilu' Narmada basin. Sixty mik's 
from the sea coast, the stream of the Uodavari narrmvs and deepens, thanks to the 
hills along the shores closing round, till at one point tlie ri\'er roars its way through 
a inagnitieciit gorge in a mighty torrent bandy 200 yards wide, 'f’he Delta of llu' 
Godavari is turned into a perennial garden hy ilie great irrigalimi works watering’ 
some 780,000 acres of the most remmieralive land. Ihist Itnjahmundry, it (lows 
into the .sea by a variety oi' mouLlis between Point Narasapur and t'oeunada. 

The Krishna rises near the Hummer eajiilal ol' the Bonihay GovernmenL 
Mahableshwar, forty inile.s from llu' S(’a. Iteeeiving on its way the Bliinia from 
the north and the 'runga-Bhadra iVom tlu’ My, sore Stale, the Krishna wiiuls 
its way through regions similar to those of the Godavari. The .'{rent Bahmuni 
kingdoms were cradled and nurlnred in these tuirls, (‘xpanding farlher to the 
south and the east on tlie downfall and di'cny ol' the now forjudlen hhnpire 
of Vijayanagar. 'Flic river flows in n ra[>iil .sirc’am over a roelcy holtom, not 
permitting any irrigation works on a large .scale, till it hreaks through tin' 
Eastern Ghats at Bezwada on to the Madras Plains, Here an niu'ient anient 
arrests the flow ot the river, and two main canals carry its waters over an area of 
226,000 acres. 


I he third great delta in the south-east corner of India is fornunl by the Ivavery, 
the southern Ganges, the river of I’anjore, known as the Garden of Smith liuUa, 
fhis river takes its birth in the mountains of Uoorg, in the wi’sim’U corner ol' the 
great Indian Slate of Mysore, 'i'ovtuous in its course arul rocky in lire bed, the 
Kavery winds its early way between sleeii banks covered with rank vegelation, 
Fhe enlightened and enterprising rulers of Mysore have conslnie te<i a rloyen 
dam,s at various points in the course {)f the river to irrigate tlu’ir Iniids, inui have 
harnessed the stream at the holy i.sland of Sliivasamudram, near the borders of the 
Madras Presidency, where it forks and ru, shos down a perpendieular .slo[)c of dOO 
feet in two channels. J’'he hydro-dectric works there cslalrli.shed are anumgsi the 
earliest and the ino,st considerable in Indio, ond arc rapidly .solving the problctn of 
motive power for India. 

Ihiee other rivers,— the Pennar of Nellore, the Palar of Madras, and the Tasgai 
m Madura,— add to the wealth of the sea-board lands in the Boutherp Presidepey. 

le population^ of these parts is easy-rgoing* riee-oaUng, povertsr-strleken and 
enei vitted, despite the fact that little more than a hundred jmars ago it was the 
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ceaseless b at tlC" ground for the Marathas and the Muslims from Mysore, and the 
European from overseas. 

The traveller has now surveyed the whole of the region, commonly known as 
the Ueecan, Idie southern half of the Indian peninsula is divided from the 
Indo-Clangetie plain by a thousand miles of mountains and forests along the 
Satpura and the Vindhya ranges, which thus form its northward, boundary and 
csearjunent. A land of open valleys and broad plains ; of noble rivens and impenetra- 
ble forests; the country yet admits of good cultivation in the States of Hyderabad 
and Mysore, as well as in the alluvial plains of the Madras coast. The coast is 
])oor in natural harbours, the best of them being little better than open, 
unprotected roadsteads, at the mercy of the first hurricane that blows. The rivers do 
not permit,— or at least are not encouraged to allow— of any navigation even in the 
level regions near their mouths. The mines of Golconda no longer yield the world- 
famed diamonds ; but the gold veins in the Kolar fields in Mysore still testify to 
the fabulous wealth for whicli India was once famous among the peoples beyond 
the seas. Even now agricultural wealth in this region is second to none in the 
whole of the continent. There is no soil more remunerative to the ryot than the 
black cotton soil of the central highlands; while the weird, awful grandeur of the 


giant tors and bosses dotting the landscape of the Meccan makes the region unique 


in its natural aspect. The famous rock of Tricliinopol.y, or the groat curved bull of 


the Chamundi Plill dominating the city of Mysoi’e, are typical examples. 

'^riie Ghats on the west are serried rows of fiat-tO])ped, castellated hills, making a 


veritable ramjavrt along the coast. I’he sturdy highlanders of these regions became, 
under the inspiring leadership of Shivaji and his successors, the champions and 
redeemers of tlinduism against the last of the Great Mughals. Their s}>irvl 
breathes still in the regiments of Marathas forming no inconsiderable part of the 
Indian army; while their leaders maintain the traditions ol sturdy independence 
and intense patriotism implanted in their blood in the days when the terror of 
the Maratha light horseman was spreading from sea to sea, and Irom lanjore to 
Lahore. The lowland strip of coastal land at the foot of the hills Ivoiikan is 
nourished by the sea-borne mists condensing on the crests ol the hills, and stream- 
ing down the mountain gullies in copious rains during the monsoon months. 

The rain-bearing current is squeezed of most of its moisture by the time it has 
passed the crests of the Western Ghats; so that the country lying under the lee of 
these hills is very poor in rainfall The Bombay Deccan is thus peculiarly exposed 
to famine, where they badly need, but cannot easily construct, irrigation works. 
Even so, man has not remained wholly inactive ; and though the Bombay Deccan 
works cannot comi)are in scope and grandeur to those of other provinces, they too 
have managed to reclaim or protect thousands of acres from perennial famine, 

On the cast, or Coromandel coast, the Ghats are neither so steep nor^ seiried, nor 
quite so contiguous to the sea. The broad rivers of the Deccan have bmli up a wide 
margin of alluvial plain near the coast on the Madras side, whej’c their wateivs help 
to raise the most abundant crops for a teeming multitude. The absence of the 
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South-west Jtiousoon is iiuule up i'or by llic Nortli-ciist curi'cnl, hriii.uinp' uioislurc' 
from the HimtiUiyMS in December aiul Junuary. 'riiesc lowhiiuls are the home ol'lhe 
palm and paddy; of ma^mdiceut lemples aud (das.sie inomimeiils; ot iudipeiious 
culture and craftsmanship, where [hey have slid maiuiped lo preserve the ^eriu of 
our native art. The marvels of the Dacca uiiisliit are dead, as also the iK-nutic's ol' 
Burhaupur silks; but (loeonada still claims to make llu' finest kluuldnr fo elolhe the 
ardent and idealistic patriot of Llie (iaudhi days. 

The Eastern d lulls follow the coastline norlh-casl from Madras at a ilistanee of 
lifty miles from mould ain-(‘rest to sandy Ixuich. Small and , seal! ('red and irr(^/j'’ular, 
they arc probably the stuuU'd relies of a more mapnilica’id ran<.',e, contemporary, in 
prehistoric days, to the Aravallis of !{ajpulana. 

In the extreme south, the dislficts of Thnnevelly and Madura pn'smit a new 
feature in Indian physiography . Sluil oil’ by the southern M’hals from the sea-hoard 
States of 'rravancore and Cochin, they an' mostly refpons of Ln'eless was(<> sloiiini*' 
pvadually to Lhesea, their coast hein/:t' IVinpuai with i^-roves of palmyra and eoeoanul 
palms, 'riic districts of Mlda bar are walled in by tlu* closing riui/4e of the M'csicrn 
(ilhaLs, now broken and irri'p'ular, till Ihey imn-pi' in the highlands ol' the Nil/^aris, 
which house on their lolly ierraeed slopes stnilinp' tea''}.>‘ar<h'ns and euealypUis 
plantations and a variety of otlu'r exolie plants, lhal have turned llu‘ Hlue Mountains 
into a miilti-Linted p'urden of Hreen. On a chair day. Ihe western sea can he seen 
from the hi<rher peaks near Oolaeamund, Ihe sumnu'r capital of Ihe MadrasDovi'rii- 
ment. On the South, llu' NiJj^iris fall abruptly down lo a narrow paleway from Ihe 
east to the western eotusl, the so-ealle<M?up of PalphaU through which a railway now 
winds to coimecl the cast witli the west. Malaha.r in Ihe soulli-wi'sl corner of India 
is another Kashmir, but lacks the elcrmil snows and lilnnie [leuks of llu' 
northcminost regions of Jndiu. For here are the same inlets and baekwali'vs which 
serve the purpose of the lakes and rivers of tiu' Kashmir \'nlley; llie same (siseadiss 
falling down .steep sides of forcst-ehid liills, lit up willi tlu‘ iridesemit lunss of uu 
ending rainbow: the same clearness of eomfilexion and regidarily of fealurias, 
atleast among the superior strata of thcNair and Niimbiidiri men and women, with 
a much greater degree of personal eleaidiness than in tlu' lovely land of luUlii 
llukh. 

Our traveller has now completed the eirenit of the eontiin'id, <'xeepi a very small 
bit along the Narmada and the 'rigili rivers, 'rhese are liu^ river.s of Dujanit. 
llising in the central mountains, they run in nearly parallel ehanntds, lad, ween 
steep banks flanked by sharp heights and dt'use forest, till they emerge in the fertile 
plain of Dujarat. Unlike almost all other principal rivers of India in the norl'h as 
well as the south, they are peculiar in flowing east to west, The Narmada is ihe 
western Ganga, almost equal In holiiies.s to its more ee.kdwaled namesake; while the 
Tapti marks the northernmost limit of the Western Ghats, 'fhey hoili flow into the 
Arabian Sea past ports famous for centuries in the foreign emnmerw of India, 
and exhibiting, in themselves splemlid specimens of the splendour lhal once was 
India. 
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THE PAGEANT OF A PEOPLE 

rii, story has no complete record of the peoples who lived in and loved this ancient 
land. Tlie connected, chronological, reliable narrative, now available, takes us back 
only 8,500 years at most; but records not less significant or authentic than the written 
word, or tradition not a whit less reliable, carry on the story into dim vistas of the 
past for another tJiousand years or more. Every new discovery, however, of the relics 
and monuments in stone or marble, in wood or bronze or gold, serves only to 
deepen the mystery hanging over the story of human life in this country, till the 
very earliest beginnings seem to be shrouded in impenetrable mist and darkness. 
The actual commencement of the story of human life on earth is certainly uiitrace- 
able precisely in every country; but whether it goes back fifty thousand years or 
live million years, lands like India appear to be inhabited since the very beginning. 
Evidence of language, even now spoken in some parts of India hj^ certain tribes, 
shows a marked relationship with the existing speech in the farthest east, reaching 
so far away as the southern Continent, thereby indicating a most intriguing possi- 
bility, not only of the present Peninsula of India and the modern island of Australia 
being, at some remote date in the past, a single block of land; but also of their 
being inhabited by a common, or at least a connected, race of people. The Mimda 
languages, spoken chiefly to-day in Chhota Nagpur and in some districts of Bengal, 
Orissa, Central Provinces and Madras, 

“are amongst tho.se which have been longest spoken in India, and may, with great proba- 
bility claim to be ahongiiial. It is of importance to note that there exists a common 
element m them on the one hand; and. in the Mou-Khincr languages of fuiUicr India, 
in the dialects of certain wild tribes of Malacca and Australasia, and in Nicobarese, on 
the other, although the two sets of speech are not otherwise connected. This is best 
explained by the supposition tliat a common language was once spoken over furtlier 
India and a great part of India.” 

(Imperial Gazetteer.) 

'riie race, if there was one, that originally spoke a common or connected language 
between the Vindhyas and the Australian continent is represented to-day only by 
a few straggling, backward tribes, who may justly claim to be the real natives of 
India, before whom the Indian home of the Aryan peoples is only a creation of 
yesterday; while even the more ancient and aboriginal Dravidian seems to be an 
invader of comparatively recent times. The Aryan invasion of India is some four 
thousand years old, though to-day the peoples of Aryan speech and descent inhabit 
the largest section of the countiy, and aggregate the largest iiroportion Of the 
population- When they first came into the land of the Five Rivers, they already 
found there a people, who were, on the Aryans’ own evidence, strong and civilised 
enough to merit the new comers’ lasting hostility. They arc known in the earliest 

r> 
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hymns of the U if)- Veda ns ihc Pani,s or nierchntils, and I he Aryan looked dinvii 
upon them, aJmosl in Ihe same light in whieh an Knglisli p<'er ol Queen \'ieloriii, - 


(he Hiislard oi 
with Saxon or 


upon 

tracing his genealogy to some mariinding eouipanion in arms ol 
Normandy, — looked down upon the honest tradesman t)r hurglier 
British hloodin his veins inherited tVonv unrecorded generalious of simple wovkiup; 
men. “Let the /Ann', v, who do not perform snerihee and do nol give gills, sleep the 
eternal sleep,” says one lh)et, addressing the \'edie Uodd('ss ol Dawn (R. I, 
124, 10); wlnle another wonders why the mighly (wins, Ihe Aswins, larry with lh<‘ 
Fanis; “Ignore them, destroy them,” exhorls llu' S('er(l{. V- U. 80, 0). Mr, 
Ramprasad Chanda, writing in the fl/ciiioirs of Ihc J rchacn/o,i> leal Sinvci/ oj 
India No. 31, says:~ 

“ It luipeai’s ti) niP lliat iht* \\k\li wlimki \ln' iivUk vkinHua 

in the Iiuliis Valiev ai'r called m ll)<‘ hymns ,il all I In honts nl the Uiy-Vedii, 

These lO'C laei'chanls, acennluia U> the eonnneutaUn' Vasta: and a'. Ihe Vcdic Ainan had 
no ])hu‘e in lu.s Boeial sj'steiu for (rnde and traders pp. U, !», MV), Ihc coitchrsnrn is 
not didicuLl thnl the nnieh inalif^ncd /Vf«/.s' M'cre llri* I'cpri seitl.'d o es ol an earlier' 
eoimiiei'Clal eivilisation.” 

Who were the traders,— tiespised hy l!i(‘ agrieiiHurai Aryans, by rtiee? W't're 
they the advance wing of ihe Southern Dravitlian? Duet' agtiin, If we rtdy on the 
existing speech, we find a most curious pheuomeium lluil may well he relah'd lo 
throw eonsiderahle light upon this tpieslion. In Iht' hills around Qnt'tla tliere is 
a most curious linguistic island. Lhe highlaiuh'i’s speak a tlialt'el, Hrahui. whieh is 
distinctly Dravidiun in its origin. 'Flic s])eakers art', by t'lhnie eharaelerislies, uHerly 
unrelated to the true Druvidian of souUiern India; nor is there around llu'iu any 
other tribe or nation speaking a cognate tongue. Reing isohdt'd, Ihe language has 
grown on its own lines independent of the other on’shonls of the pari'iU slot'k, 
though it lacks a Uievalure of its own and is ikd’eeVlvt' in t'nllivalion. How dill this 
language get into the highkiiuls of EiduehistanV How did the whok' Dravida nice 
enter India? Are they the aboriginal nativi's of the okl and vnuished Leinurian 
Continent, now lost under the waves of the Indian Ocean, who, advancing from Iho 
South, not in massed bands perhaps, hulas isolated adviaduvers, sei'kmgeommereial 
gain wherever they eould had it, colonised each newly discovered and promising 
land? Even thus did ihe Pheenieian trader, voyaging in the unknown reeessi's of 
the Mediterrnneun, come upon and settle in and colonise and develop into Ute 
mighty naval power of Carthage. Even so might the advenluroius Druvidian 
mei’cliant have led his earaviuis, or sailed his caravels through llu; Uajimiima Bea 
into the Indus A^allc'y, and thence into the mountain fuslnesse.s of modern 
Baluchistan, to trade, to develop, and at last to own. 

Whatever their origin or wherever their introduction into India, the Dravids are 
certainly the older inhabitants, older by ecnturie.s ii’ not miHennuu 'rheevideiHg; for 
an old, vanished raesozoie Indo- African eonUnent,--!!! whieb india, Africa, 
Australia, and possibly also South America, furmed one block of territory,- -is by 
no means so slender or fanciful as to b e Biit oven If we leave, it aside as 

i/ifl Aicierg Geography o/ Gomlmma-Lmd in tlio Ewurds, of fUidogg'ul iiu-vc,y 
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an open (jvicstion whether human life had come Lo be in those remote ages; and 
even if we consider it improbable that a continuity in race and homogeneity in 
type has been maintained during all these ages, the Dravidian even now continues 
to be a type by himsclL distinct in all important particulars from the Aryan or the 
Indo-Chinese. 

Evidence of tlu' nature and the extent of this ancient, ]>re-Aryati, Dravid 
civilisation ot India, — though abundant in the South in the shape of stone-circles 
and mcgalithic tombs containing cremated remains of the departed heroes, --came 
Lo light in the Punjab and Sind only a few years ago. The Ilarappa and Mahenjo- 
Daro remains in several strata indicate a very high degree of advancement. 

“Sonio ot tlic lualcnal, pif^iainably Llie oldest, evinces obvious paiallclism to eaily 
Mesojiol uni.ai rcuiams; the use ot Iniok for huildiiin, the iiitevmeuts of contracted bodies 
in brick cisL ftiave'i, the shell inlays, the ni.ice-hc.ids and iiesLlcs all have the most 
exact nimloftuc’s in eaily Sunieiian levels in the Tigiis-Eiiphralcs Vallej'. The beautilul 
htainp-seals engraved with fltiiiies of Bos Primiftcnius and (?) unicorns, and the eimou'; 
symbols of thcir Icjicnds, bkeinsc have ^ood Siiincriiin counterparts, and so, to a less 
htnkinp; dcniee, have the cLiy models of rams and female liffiinncs. Finally the piintcd 
pottery from the Indus sites is toniieeted through BaluclnsUui with Elarn and southern 
Rtcsopolninia, and more vaguely ivith Seistan and Tuinscaspia,”'^ 

The writer dates this connection between India and Western Asia anterior to 
2880 B, C., wlicn the cylinder seal was genertilly adopted in Mesopotamia; and 
quotes the authority of Dr. Hall (Ancient History of the AE’cir Hast) to argue that 
the Dravidians of India resemble, in anthropological type, the Sumerians of 
Mesopotamia. Mr. Codrington, in his Ancient //?dm(1926), considers the non- Aryan 
culture in India to be not only Dravidian but also “the original culture of almost 
all India;” and finds in it strange parallels to the ancient civilisation of the peoples 
on the Mediterranean shores. 

‘'The use of ruddle, gold diadems, trumpets and drums, phallic lucky images and of 
images m general arc a few of the bonds between the two cultures; hut above all in 
iniporlance is the wunship of the Great Mother, rvlnch is found luiivcisally wherever 
that culture is doininniit, rvhich nuisl be called non-Seniitic and non-Aryan” 

That trade formed no small share of the Dravidian's activities, and adventure no 
insignificant trait of his character, is amply evidenced, not only by the passages in 
the Vedic hymns already sampled, but also by the Dravidian words oecurring in 
the aneicui Hebrew for certain purely Indian products like the peacock, or rice, or 
spices. The sea-borne commerce at least, if not the entire foreign trade, of India, 
was throughout the early recorded history,— and perhaps for centuries before the 
dawn of history,— indebted for its origin and magnitude to Dravidian enterprise, as 
is evident from innumerable talcs of imperishable folklore, glimpsed by the modern 
cultured world in such stray creations as the J at aha fables. The Vedic Aryan rras 
certainly a stranger to the mysteries of trade; and perhaps because, in his heart of 
hearts, lie envied the enterprise of these sturdy little traders in the lower reaches 


1) cp. Goi’don CliUdei The Aryans, p, SI. 1907. 
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of llic liuhib, he i)niyetl Lo liis luielavy (loilu'S tor Uu' desh'iKiinii ol Uk u- “ju-iee 
makers,” iis even now perhaps some inLellioent Zulu or miviu.eed Maoii mir-hl Ik- 
praying? in Lhc uuraihomed recesses o! his inner eouselousiiess lor Ihe s])ee(ly <h-stnu‘~ 
tion of Lhe Ruropean traders. To the Arab atid ihe .lew and the riuriiienui ot I lie 
Old Tcstamcol days, as well as to the Oliinese and the Ceylom'se, the siH'ctaele of 
the Dravid ships and sailors must, have been us tumiliai as llu' Isuiopeans beeume 
in the Indian waters in Lhe ajD[C ot the (Ji’eat Mu^>hals. She Dravidian was, howe\{‘i, 
gradually })resscd back in recorded history by the advancing Aryan, whose instiiie- 
live raee-snohbcry is as inueh in evidence in llu' e])ie pcanu ol ha/nni/niKt, ns in any 
Kipling of onr own days. Slcean.se the Aryan Vahniki i)ietures tin' denii'cms of the 
.Ueccan as jnoiikeys, it would not be historically correct to eoueludc' that tiu' peoi)!e 
of the. far sotith in ihe epic age had not advanced beyond the stiiju- ot tin' Missing 
Link. On the contrary, there is ihe amplest evidence lo show that the DraMdiun 
Indians hud reached a high degree of (‘ivilisation, iierhaps rather raiiidly as fdl coin 
mcreial ])co[)les are likely to <lo; ^v^'vc I'xeelhml ship-builders and exi>erieneed 
sailors', good carpenters and passing hriek-nuikcrs ; knew ilie mysteries o( (he slairv 
tirinament, and had unear Lhed treasures from ihe bowels of the earth ; could build 
houses and towns, and <'vcn castles and forts, of a defensive value, 'fhey knew the 
mystery ol painting and poLlc'ry, as shown by the diseovi’ry of painted pots in a 
village of modern Bahiehistnn, and rejienled in tin* remains near Mahenjo Dnro; 
and seem to have understood the place ol' fashion in dress and ornament, as evi- 
denced by the line blue glass-iiastc bangles, and theslaluetles of a godde.ss \v'eai’ing a 
high, out curving head-dross, which was to come into fashion in Kiirope in 
century A. I). What more could they need to provoke' the' umljdng hatred of the' 
snobbish Aryan? Linguistically, these Dravidiams might sugge'sl a distant rednlion- 
ship with Lhc primitive jMundari.s, who Jimty be re'moLe cousins of the aboriginal 
Anslralians. But physically, ethnically, they are a far advaneoei race, with be'lte'r 
brains, if not greatc'r brawns, before whom, it is no wonder, the' primitive natives 
who have even now not emerged from the Slone Age'- weml elenvii. 

The Druvidians, however, yielded, in their turn, before Lhe gn'ater virility, if 
not Lhe superior seienec n.s well, of the Aryans, 'rhese etdered India at the close of 
the third milleumum before Christ at the earliesl. Who were the Aryans^ What 
was their civilisation like? These arc ditUcidt questions, the at tempts to answi't which 
have, so far, been more tantalising than satjsl'yjng. There are many who claim tlu' 
Aryans to have been iiaiivcvS of India from lime immetnorial; hut their <-laim still 
lacks convincing evidence before the tribunal of history. Idicre nvv others, who, re- 
lying on some astronomical passages in the olde.st body ofhyjnns now extant in the 
whole world, claim for the Vedas and their authors an arctic homo and a 70C)ti-yeai*, 
old origin. There are others yet again, and these Ihe latest and now most iiiKhion" 
able, who have studied the fauna and flora indicated by words of a !ik(‘ sound or a 
common aiem in the various tongues coHcciivcly slyU'd the Indo-Ctcrmauivi 
languages, and have come to the couicliision that the homeland of all these peoples, 
when they were yet an undivided family, must have been somewhere between the 
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Car])iilhi.'iiis and the Erzgebirge mountains and the Balkans and the Alps in Central 
Fairoj)e (c*]). Dr. Giles in The Cambridge IHsiorij of India, VoL I. p. 68). These 
disquisitions would ap])ear to a beginner in history only an argument for arraign- 
ing all history as a lying jade. 

But, whoever the Aryans may have been originally, and wherever they may have 
originated, whether they were the Wiros out on a grand hunt from the hills and 
plateaux of Hungary, or the nomads in search of pasture for their cattle in lands 
more sunny than the Steppes of Siberia, they appear in the hymns of the Rig- Veda 
to be settled somewhere along the banks of the Five Rivers, d'hey call their home 
kSap/a-Sindhii, which might have been made up of the five existing rivers of the 
modern Punjab, ]j1us the mighty Indus (Sindhu), and the vanished Saraswati or the 
IlarauVtis of the Avestan descriikion ; or perhaps they included the Kabul and the 
Kurrum and the Gomal rivers of modern Afghanistan, plus the minor rivers of the 
Punjab, without counting the final absorbent of them all, the ocean-like Indus. 

Whatever their native home, they were a i-ollicking lot,— these ancient Aryans, — 
when they first came to this country, and as they appear in the solemn, stately 
spirited rhythm in the most ancient poetry of the world. A race of tall, stalwart, 
high-nosed, fair-skinned warriors and priests and peasants, they had the most 
wonderful genius for poetry. They deified and worshipped all the powers of nature 
they came to know in their new home; and were by no means averse to the pleas- 
ures ol’ the table or of the chase, of dancing and dicing. Their mighty war-god, 
Llic thundering Indra, takes the pride of place over the still greater Varuna, who 
held the post of honour when the Indian and Iranian branches of the Aryans were 
yet one people and worshiioped the same gods. In Greece, another branch of the 
same family witnesses an identical phenomenon in the gradual displacement of 
Neptune, the sea-god and father of all gods, by Jove the Thunderer, who heads the 
pantheon in the classic mythology. The Indian poet of the Vedic hymns made 
Indra in the image he was most familiar with, or which he most idealised. Drunk 
with Soma, and fed by welcome oblations of milk and naeat and curds and ghee, 
he slays the dragon Vralra, sets at liberty the feiry princess Ushas (the Dawn), and 
brings home to the Aryan the much needed kinc (rain-clouds). Tlie Aryan’s •wealth 
was mostly in cattle, and horses; but though the cow is styled (not kill- 

worthy), they did not csciicw altogether her flesh or milk. Usually, however, the 
Cow or horse flesh was eaten only after a sacrifice,— horse-ilcsh particularly to get the 
strength and swiftness of this most favourite animal of man in all ages. 

Ilie Aryans were, however, from the beginning excellent husbandmen; and no 
prayer is more intense, or move repeated, than that for rains and the success of 
their husbandry. 


‘ « Oh Lord of the we will cultivate this fiejd with thee. May the plants be sweet to 
us ; may the rains be full of sweetness ; may the Lord of the Field be gracioas td us.”i 


1 ) h', A. Steel— ladM Thr^itt/h TJto 4yw, 
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Till'. SPLKNOOUR I'HA'J' WA:^ MN!) 

I’lie cry hus been ('cliood in iinbfi llirnuj^li eounlloss ei'nl uries, jnid is even now 
ns I'resh niul intense ns wlieu it wns first iillere<l in tin' solemn measins' ol Ihe 
UiJ^;-^'A'(ln, despiU' the neliievemenU of modern en^incertn)’ in irripnlion. 

So lliese Aryans lived iind Ihi'ivefl in fndin lor Iwo llionsaini yeai'.s, strinj^iiip 
th('ir inimortal odes io the pi’ods of llieir henrih and hoin(\ atui |)ra^’inp' lor thi' 
wealth of their fi(dd and I’old. 'I’lieir rliythm is impossible Io I'ender in its inimiluhh' 
sweetness and simidieity in even llie filial lot)gi)es of Ihe \ edie Sanskrit. But a 
j|lim|)scol’thc unrivalled /ifrandeur of I heir poet ie imapinal ion may he had in attempts 
like these 

“Mam l).iv\ n ! 'I'll' Inmmil.il (tui«lil(( nl lli'nui' 

Yfniti'i, vvliilo-uilit ( 1 , cnnic ividi (111 |iiir|il(' 

luillmv llii' iialh «il I lir (ImMuiijr. lie wcrlil In*, lu mi 

luillmv l!u' |»il Ii (if t 111' (t'lV’ii lliiii Ihr mirld U||| la'irl, 

“ IXii'klv aliiniiia Dii'.k, Illy Mstu, li is ‘.mi(ilil lim .ituflin/', 

I'cai’ luit Id troiibli’ in r dn'Miiis ; iluualiliis v ' luain “1 Hu Sun, 

Diisic '111(1 D.'umi liruiama lui'lli! O siaUi'i' j(mi |i‘U It is uiiciuti n,'; ; 
l)(,'ul arc Ihe ni".| m lui liaic ivalciu’d , m In n ■ li.dl mil widviiia be diiiii ' 

“liiifliil tuiiiiniius Diumi ; lost-iid, utdiaid, i cjiMcm/', ' 

SIk'w llu' travi'Iler Ins idiul; iJir oilllr Ibi'ii’ iMstun* lu « ; 

Rdiisc till' bc.'tsis (d ihi‘ lyiilli Id lilt'll' tiidlilul imii.'id Vdiiin/u 
of li,dldVul days' sdUi'iinia llu sud ixilh di'" 

“ Widc.cxp.'iiulc'd Diiu'ii ' Open the Stiles id llie indrimpu 
Wiikc'ii itie sili/uiiM buds! (iitide llidii Itie linlldiil lip, Id 
'['(I idlc'l'iiidht' sliadt' III ilie slindmi , fdi .ee ,miiP the daviiiiij’ 

Is bdi’ii, whilc-shunnaj 'nd df llie aln<''n dl tin- iiijild,'''' 

^riuis they lived and loved, and at times looktld amongst llunnsidves, nodovdvt, 
ns hrethren are wont to do. More often they warred wdlh their dark-lmed Dasyiis, 
whoso lands they gradually invaded and overrun, till llu' whole of India from 
the ilinuilayas to the N'indhyas, from the Indus to the (hmge.s and Bralmmpntra, 
became pcopkal by raeiss of their descumt. In ihe soutli, beyond Ihe liills of the 
Vindhya and the Suipuvu ranges and the streams of the holy Nannada and the 
sacred Clodavari, the Drnvidians still Indd fheir own, But whatever may have 
been the intrinsic strength and wealth of their earlier civil isat ion, it yiv'lded at 
every sti'p before the .steady onward march of ihe Aryan culture. If the Aryans 
were Indianisecl by residence in India, in build and .stature and complexion, 
the Indians were Aryauised in thought and eidt and even speech itself. 'I’he slory 
of these two thousand years atid mure is a magnificent ejne. rolUngon and on in ever- 
increasing splendour and beauty, with glorious empires and mighty warriors iwul 
men like gods, now rising in one spot imd anon in another, some eumjuering and 
coloinsidg and building and beautifying wherever they went; oiherR preaching 
and teaching the truth man has ever yearned for, and ever missed, A fiiU picture 
of Aryan India needs a vast canvas; but a ehiematogra])lue glimpse may he 
atiem])ted even in this restricted space. 


J.) B'. A. 81m1 Imiia Throitffh Tki} 
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Of all the races whose advent and acclimatisation in India m'C have reviewed, 
we can make three main groups, which, by intermixture, might he increased into 
any number of divisions: the original Dravidian, the predominant Aryan, the 
leavening Mongol. Of course, centuries of common life render it more than 
doubtful if we can find to-day an absolutely pure and un mixed type of any of 
these. The earliest — aboriginal— type, like the latest super-imposed group, may 
remain apart. But the principal racial groups mentioned above cannot but 
have intermixed in the past, and must produce many a mixed type. The out- 
standing racial characteristics have been thus summarised: — 

(1) The (Hire Dravidian is small in stature, dark— almost black— in 
com])lexion, curly-haired, dark-cyed, long-headed and flat-nosed. 
The nose has always been regarded in India,- at least since the advent 
and settlement of the long and fine-nosed Aryans, — to be an excellent 
index of race. Sir Herbert Rislcy might well generalise “A man’s 
social stains in India varies in inverse ratio to Ihe width of his 
nose. ” But the inevitable intermixing has matle it increasingly 
difficult to rely on the nose as an unfailing index. Even when joined 
with eyes and hair, colour and stature, the index i.s seldom satisfying 
absolutely. The Dravidian has mixed on the one hand with ihe 
advancing Aryan, getting, in the process, an improvement in features 
and stature and complexion, and formed the Aryo-Dravidian type; 
on the other hand he has mixed with the Scythians from the north 
(‘Tower stature than Turco-Iranian, greateiTength of head, higher nasal 
index, a shorter nose “’) a.s examplecl by the Marathas principally, as 
well as with the Mongols in the east, who have broad heads, yellowish 
complexion, scanty hair and low stature ; nose fine to broad, face flat, 
eyes small and oblique. 

(*2) TTe Indo- Aryan, on ihe other liand, chiefly found in Kashmir, the 
Punjab and Kajputana, is tall, fair, dark-eyed, even as his ancestor 
of four thousand yeans ago. Long headed, and fine nostrilled and high- 
nosed, he is a type still in evidence in the home countries of the 
Aryans. He has mixed in innumerable sub-groups with the Dravidian 
and also with the other aborigines, with noticeable variation in feature 
and complexion. 

(8) The peoples of ihe frontier districts show a greater affinity with the 
Turco-Iranian than with the Indian types. The characteristics of the 
former are : high stature, light or Mr complexion, dark or grey eyes, 
broad head, medium nose in width, but high and long and plentiful 
hair; and the Paihaiis, Balochs, Sindis, and the allied peoples 
exhibit these features in the most conspicuous degi'ce. 

These various group.s necessarily shade off into one another, and are often 
difficult to demarcate. Corresponding to these, their physical or ethnic differentia, 
there may be moral and intellectual differences as well. Let us study them through 
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their mark, s on the history of thi,s eouiUiy, and Iheir <|iiotu lo (lu' (‘iiriehmenl oi' 

the civiliisntiou of tliis pcojde. 

* » ' 

Idle 'Eedio Aryan, s lived in seatU'ivd hnmh'l'. or .small villa;jes, hut llu'ir 
descendants soon learnt the art of eily-huildiii}'-, lutd llu' chi('f ainonnsl them lived 
in splendid capitals of j^miyeous palaces, with parks and /';ardens and fountains 
that never failed to call forth the envy of every inlelli/^enl and observant foreij^n 
visitor. Look at his very likely eontenit)orary picture of Ayodliya, the capital ol‘ 
the Raohus*.—- 

“And Ills Inwn liki' Fiulr.'i’s <"ity, loM'cr jind dmiir iind luui't linivi' 
dose ill iinivul iind (K'ci’li's.s liciiuly, nii Siiniyii's iiiiiind 

" Alliir lilazod ill ovovy iiiioisiiiu. I'nini I'.'u li homi' ua‘. 11011(113 fO't'u 
Sliiopi'd nil 111, 'll! til lidMiiiif I'nlsi’liiKid, niK'slimird lumc I li<‘ i\ill ol licuxcn, 

t : I 1 ' 

Sli’iiiif,'.' t'lvvi'ed (iiiU'S iiiut lully imdii”., luwt’f luid diniit’ (uid tutu I !u|'h, 

IDcckcd llic v.'i'il jiiid pi’tijilcd oity, Oiir iis ni.'i nsioiis id' IIh' slv.i."' 


Thisinay seem totheeoJd eritiealeye of (he historian an over-eolouiaal picture. If 
so, let him eonsidei- the unbiassed di'seription of tin' (‘apilal of the mighty 
Mauryas by a (Jri'ck amhas.sador lo the court of Chandra, cupla. 'FIk* !Vlanr3’‘an 
eu])ital was founded in the tifth century before Christ, at the eonlluenee of llu' 
Canffcs and the St)u, oit the .site of modern Patna and Banki pore, and n'lnaimal 
the rm])erial cajiital of India to the end of tlu' Cupta dynasty a pc'i’iod ivf elo.se on 
a Lliousaud years. It wa,s a lon^*', narrow imrallelo“Tam, 0 miles by 1} miles. A 
wooden ]«ilisade went all around the city, servinj^it for a rampart ; and the defi'nee 
was further secured by a broad (200 yards), dcei) (00 feet), moat, wbieh also did 
duty as the common .sewer. 'rh<‘ rampart was at intervals pii'reed with loop-holes 
for the guardian.s of the city to shoot through on an n|»pron('hin}f or he.sse/^dnjLf 
enemy; while lowers or bastions, 570 in all, lielped alotiff the palisadt' as rallyiiijLf 
places for the garrison. 'Phe city opened upon the rivt'r by lut l<‘s,s than .sixty 
gates, a, wealth of exit greater than ('ven that of the- elassi<’ Delhi. Though an 
Imperial .seat of Covcrimu'nt, the situation of Ikiinlipntra forbade any !>ut a 
wooden rampart like in a Vedic Pnr, as the heavy rain an<l tremendous floods in 
the rim would make a.s little aeeoiiiit of stone or brick walls as of wood. Other 
towns, however, more favourably situated on the crest of lulls in the depths of a 
forest, were fortilied with much stronger and more durable defences, with Initlle- 
ments, towers, covered approaches, and .strtmg- barred gaE'.s, Hanked l».v guard- 
houses, for the defen(!e of the city in war and its good order in jRiiu'c. 

The royal palace of the Mauryas at Pafcaliputra was a vast cmdosiire, made 
chiefly of timber. Within, it was in no way inferior in siy.e or magiiilieence lo the 
palace, s of Susa and .Kcbiitana, or even to those of the Clreat Muglials two thousand 
years later. Idound the Royal palace stretched a hoble park, in which pinicoeks*"” 
prime favoiirite.s with Indian princes ail through our his! ory-preenetl themselves 
for the delectation of tlie Prince mid hi.s (*onsorts. 


1) E. C. Dutee Mamiyma, 
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1 lu'i'C were bliacly groves and irecs set in clumps cand bL'.iucbes woven together by some 

special cunning of borLicviUure Birds arc there free and uncoiifined; they come of 

their oivn iieeord and have their nests and i-oostiiig places in tlie branches, both birds 

of other kinds and (urroLs which are kept tlicrc and dock in bevies about Llie King 

In Ibis Royal pleabimee there are lovely tanks made by hand of men, with fishes in them 
very large and gentle, and nobody may eateli them except the sons of the king, when 
Ihey are 3'el ehildrcn.”' 


So wonderful was the structure of this gorgeous edifice that the Chinese pilgrim, 
Ea-Iiien, seven hundred years later, ascribed it to special divine creation. 

The Em]fcror Chandragupta was served in basins and goblets of solid gold, some 
of them (] feet in diameter, or copper ]date studded with precious stones. 


“When the king condcseencled to show hinibclf in public, he was earned in a golden 
palanquin, adorned with tabsela oi pearls, and was clothed in fine mublin embroidered 
with purple and gold. When making short joia'neys, lie rude on horseback, but wlien 
tiMvciling longer distances lie was mounted, like a. modern Raja, on an elephant with 
golden trappings. 


As a pendant to this pictures let us lake a leap of .some seventeen hnndred years 
and note, in passing, the teslitnoiiy of another foreign visitor to another Imperial 
seat. Abdur llazzak, the Persian ambassador io the court of Vijayanagar, becomes 
almost dytbrambic while speaking of the Emperor, ilevn Raya H, and bis palace. 
He records:— 

“Over all tliis iiiagnificcnt space were creeled numerous pavilions, to the height of three, 
four or even five storeys, covered from top to bottom with figures in relief. ” i* Some of 
tlieae jiavilioiis were arranged in sueh n manner that they could turn mpidly round and 
present n new face; at each niomcut a new chamber or a new ball presented itself to 
tlic view.” I > r >1 f I ,!• K I K 

‘‘'I'lic tlironc, which was of exUviordinary siae, was made ofgold and enriched willi precious 
stones of extreme value. ■ ' ' ' Before the throne was a square cushion, on the edges 

of winch were sewn three rows of pearls. ♦ 1 VVhen the feast of Maliaaavami was 

ended, at the hour of evening prayer, I whs introduced in the middle of four estrades, 
which were fdiout ten bolli in lenglli and breadth. The roofs and the walls were 
entirely formed of plates of gold enriched with precious stones. Each of lliesc plates was 
as thick as the lilade of a sword, and was fastened with golden nails.”® 

These, alas, are .splendours of a vanished past; let us rather continue the outlines 
of the picture of society among the ancient Aryan,s. The early Aryans were a 
people divided amongst themselves by the narrowing sentiment of the family, the 
clan, the tribe, and united only in their common hatred of the native Dasyns whom 
they were anxious to overthrow. From the earliest days and in the earliest hymns 
we read of kings. It may safely be affirmed that the tribes of the llig-Vedic 
Aryans were under kingly rule; they might have evolved more liberal and freer 


1) Aehan- quoted in Gambrulf/e 0 / Tmlia, Vol. I, p. 411-12. 

2) Vincent A. IllHory 0 / Indhi p. 1^8. (Osfoi'd, 19,21..) 
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forms of Cfovernnicni. From the moment, of it.s !)irlh on the Imliuii soil, the .\ryuii 
royally was bcrcdiliuy, tliouoh the ruh's of do, seem I ai'e by no means (kdinile. 
FJe('lion mi^Ll have had il.s ehanec ;d, limes, or in a romid mnnnc'r, .somewliai in 
the siunc slyle, perhaps, as llic h'irsL romnnnulers o)' the h’ailhl'ul may la* said to 
have been cleeLed. Flie story of tJama and Bhishma, parallelhal many a lime in 
more recent Kajpul history, )nay he taken to illuslrate the ^rowitp^ tmslom of 
])rimo^foniiure, thoupfh tlie historic precedents of the desi^-miLlon of tluar snecessors 
hy the Maur}^!, as well a,s the Oiipta emiierors imi)lies a hililude of choice souk'- 
what at variaiiec with the uniform rule of primo^amiliire. 

FIk' chief— or at least the most emi)hasis('d-- fuuelioii of the \h‘di(‘ Kiufj was to 
lead his hosts iii war, and to |)erl'orm sacritiees in peiua*. I!is eompanions w('re also 
more soldiers than sUd('smcn, exe<-pt, p('rhap.s, tin' family hard, Ihe Minslrel and 
flerald and Chaplain eomhined. So i)asstonately, indeed, was military renown lo\'ed, 
that no ^n’cat name in Indian history, “-from Divodasa and Sudas of I he \’edie days, 
and ihe Maury as and lh(' (Jnplasand Itavsha of meditnsd limes, tf> (he last of IIh' 
(ireat Mujtiials, — is without its res[)l('ndetd liaio of war lik(‘ fame. I^iven Asoka lh<' 
Pious can scareedy t)e ranked as an exe(‘j>lion. "rhe iltii'sl for mililary renown was 
tempered and retined hy (lie laws of chivalry, (U'oha'd l()y an iml)roken ])raeliee of 
untold eentnries. A strata^'cm permissihk' to a ps-in'ral must nol d(‘}i‘tmei‘!tl(‘ iulo 
a ,std)lerfn^‘(' (kyradiiij^' to an individual warrior, .A!e\and('r of Miwrdou, iiena* 
warrior as he was, eouhl not bid admire lii(‘ riii/jfinjL? ehnlU'n,ye of Ihe ht'alen Poms, 
a foenuin worthy of Ids sleek 


‘'With (me, M'ho lias thrown away his sword, with oiio rallni, with imr ni'ldni,"', wiHi 
Avoman and oun luairiiift tin; imiiu* of woman, or wdli a low, vid.",ar ('illuw, wdh all 
those I do not luittlo,'’ 


says the miH’hty Pdiisnui, the first and <^reale,st and slrono'esl of ihe inyrttu! warriors 
uiet on the epic field of Kurukshelra; jind this code of Ihe Wtirrtor’s honour was 
ever obeyed wherever Aryan chivalry was understood atid praetised. 

When however foes l)e«an to swarm in the eonitlry, who eotdd nol unth'rsland, 
or would not respect, these refinements of "War's high elitptctle, the valitml 
vaiKiuished marked their eonleinpt of their eontpterors hy Iht' awful rites of 
Jmthur, Kather than fall into the hands of ihe.se barharlans, women mt)imi<'<l the 
funeral pyre with every token of rejoicing; and their mi;n, now safe from the sling 
of any outrage on their beloved, rushed out with one single thought to kill and be 
killed, without quarter asked or offered. 

Another noteworthy trait of Aryan chivalry was in regard to tlieir duty of 
asylum to l!ic distressed. 


Their khif^donm may be Icwt; I heir iNiyitiilH cleslVdyeds llteir iwikeen UiliK'd, tludi’ plaecH of 
wotshh) dcscev.'U(‘ch bul the princely Ittijput would aeyer refuse «,!wttPr to him wl»u ivsks 
for it eveu Llumffh <m mwiay. 


Baring the period of Aryan supremacy in India, the country witnessed manj? an 
Empire, before the .si^se and wealth of which the modern British Empire in India 
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loses aU its characteristics of awful grandeur. Setting aside the legendary grandeui 
ot epic or Pauranic C/i(ikrctv(trtui!), we find the earliest known authentic empire of 
the ISIauryas as extensive, as powerful, as prosperous, as the greatest that has since 
grown up on the same soil. Chandragiipta, the first and greatest of the Blauryas, 
had served his apprcnticcshi]) under Alcxa,nder of Macedon. Graduating through 
the school of adversity, the Maurya,— perhaps a royal bastard like William of 
Normandy,— -fought and won his patrimony in J\Iagadha; cajoled, coerced or 
conquered his allies; vanquished in battle, as well us in diplomacy, the most 
considerable ot Alexander’s successors; and built up an empire, which stretched 
from the Oxus and the Jordan, through modern Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 
down to the barren coast-line of Mckran on the Arabian Sea, and to the mouths 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra in the Bay of Bengal. His more famous 
successor, the Emperor Asoka ^^ardhana, added only the coastal strip along the 
Coromandel Sea-board, Avhich served to round an empire that for a hundred and 
fifty years was guarded by the might and governed by the wisdom of a succession 
of wai'like, yet pious, rulers. 

'riie ICmiJires which took its })lacc in the succeeding centuries never quite attained 
to the might or magnitude of the Maurya State. 'Phe sovereigntj'- of the Kushan 
Kunishka extended, it is true, far beyond the limits of the Mauvyan Empire, at its 
best. Bui it may be questioned if Kanishka could really be called an Indian, despite 
his eai)ital at or near modern Peshawar, and despite his ardent Buddhism, which 
bade fair to eclipse the fame even of the great Asoka. The Kushan dominion from 
A. I). 40 to A. D. 220 was followed by the more truly Indian Empire of the 
Gujjtas, which was at its zenith from 008 A. D. to A. T). and struggled on 
for another 75 years, more or less in the manner that the descendants of Aurangzeb 
struggled on after the end of the Great Mughal. The Gupta dominion is famous 
for the conquests of three successive warriors, who carried their standards to within 
sight of the southern seas. It was more famous still for that un])arallelled blossom- 
ing of’ the literary genius of India, which has justly earned for this epoch the title 
of the Golden Ago of Sanskrit Literature. The incomparable Kalidasa, courtly and 
cultured prince of dramatists as he was the dramatist of princes; the Astronomex- 
Eoyal and Master of Mathematics; and the Lexicographer Imperial —were all gems 
that stand towering for all time, and were eminent oven amongst that brilliant 
galaxy of talent and genius that adorned the court of the Guptas. The Government 
of the Guptas was strong yet popular, not merely because it was native and 
sympaLhetie, but because it xx-aetised to its utmost the one great virtue of success- 
ful government in India: perfect toleration of all forms of belief, perfect freedom 
to all forms of worship, perfect aloofness of the State from all forms of ritual and 
symbolism. The Emperors were not without religion; but they wo-e also not with- 
out enlightenment. And so they iwotected and cherished and governed all alike,— 
the Brahman and the Buddhist, the Jain and the Cliarvak. They felt, if they did 
not avow, tlie futility of man striving to solve the riddle pf the universe, to 
determine the aim of being, to define the irarpose of life. 
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“But leave the Wise to wi-iing-k'j will) nu' 

The quarrel of the UiiivcrsiC let he; 

Aud, ill some corner of the Iluhhub eoiudit, 

Rfuke Game of thjil whieh luakca as much ol Thee. 
“Tor in and out, above, jihoul., below, 

’Tis nothing but a Magic Shadow Show' 

Play'd in a Box w'lmse candle is I lie Sun, 

Round which wc IMianloin Pigui'C-s come and /',o." 


Their less worthy ,succes.sors .suffered ii dcelino in !in[)eri!il po.s.se,s,sion,s n.s well 
as .splendour, till early in the .seventh century ro.se IhepToal Shihnlityiior Shri Iliir.sha, 
with his capital at Kanauj, Ilis conquests extended the Empire in Uu' East almost 
to the borders of Assam, and on the west lo tlu; shores of the Aniiiian Ocean, 
The King of Eamarupa— modern As,sam— wa,s his ally, evrui as ilu* Ni/am lo-dny i.s 
the ally of the King-Eiupcror. Tlic friend.shijiandoheuieneeol'the King ol' \hilu,bhi - - 
Gujarat— was secured by the ehann.s of the Emperor’, s daughler ,i.';i\(‘u in inarriage 
to a grateful prince. The fame of Ilarsha has been imnioi'lali.sed by llu' gretilnst 
novelist of classic Sanskrit,— a master-erartsman, whose vensalih’ geiiiu.s seinlillales 
through countles.s pages of his patron’s biography, as much as ibrougli Ibe dealble.ss 
story of Kadambari. The Emperor was a creative artist, him.sidl', oi'no mean grniu.s. 
His appreciation, therefore, was doubly welcome to the le.s.siT .stars of tlu' Inpierlal 
fiimcinicnt, becau,se he could enter fully into the adortilion of IIk' tnnerul nutst'. A 
warrior in camp and a, statesman at court; a poet in his palace and a devotee iji \\w 
temple; a refined dijdomatist and a respected despot, lie was a worth}' snei'cs.sor lo 
the glorie,s of the Mauryas and the grandeur of the G ui>las. 

For five hundred years after Harsha, the history of India, ~ even ol' Hiudustlum 
proper, -is either unknown or iminteresling. In the interval liefore the Muslim 
invasion, there arc, indeed, individual jieaks and isolated emimmet's, all the more 
impressive because they seem lo be solitary specimens oflol'iincss of .soul or oTiindeur 
of puriJose, 'i’hc- exploits ol' a Siddha-Raj „i' 

the counige and misibrtimcs ol a IMthwi-Raj claim in turn oiir wolid.-r and <.»,■ 
coniimseralioii. But to the student pursuinK the tlnvad (if eo]iliiii„-d solid, u-ilv, llie 
nnpmal rdea does not seem lo blossom forth until the llirone „( the Maiivfans and 
sceirti-c of the Guptas had passed into the hands of a new rnco. 


Mu5Hra.s, a few surfaec eliiuiges seem to l.e manifcsl, 

as eulUnc a.„i eiviiisatiou 

as well by hadiUon and ernporauicut. It is only when wc review the (mswimmco.s 

•toospLre of 

iustice The visini, A” ’ T b' he rendering them 

dlLd thdHuX,r ““■■w"'. t'lnir outlook preju- 

P iesteiing sores, to be able to he just, inipartia), and trustworthy on 
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all points. The cultured and poetic, even though bigoted and iconoclastic, Arab 
never really found a footing on Indian soil, though the sovereigns of India who 
reigned at Delhi for six hundred years claimed the Prophet of Arabia as their 
Idght in this world and intercessor in the next. But what the gentle, refined, 
chivalrous Arab could not accomplish, the convert to his sword had little difficulty 
in achieving, '^i'hc fierce, untutored, half-savage hordes, which the iconoclastic zea] 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, or the more constructive statesmanship of Shahabuddin, led 
into India, proved lucky as they were fanatical, ferocious and determined. After a 
couple of centuries of struggle and vicissitudes, and thanks chiefly to the internecine 
jealousies of the contemporary Indian potentates, the Muhammadan power was at 
last established at Delhi in the closing years of the twelfth century of the Christian 
era. From Delhi, the new power rapidly spread, till, within a hundred years of its 
establishment, it had overrun the entire continent from north to south, from cast 
to west. A mosque Avas built by an ennobled slaAm and enterprising general of 
Alauddin Khilji on the Southcrujnost extremity of India to mark the triumph of 
the Crescent, even if it did not mean an efj[ual spread of the Quran. And though 
raids like these could scarcely be dignified by the name of permanent conquest, the 
cry of the Muezzin, acknowledging the one Codas the only God and Muhammad 
as His Prophet, was destined thenceforth to resound through all the centres of the 
Indo-Gnngelic plain. Hindu India was iiot destroyed; Plindu creed and culture 
could not be annihilated; Hindu power and pride could not be extinguished al- 
together. On the contrary, driven to be on the defensive, Hinduism unconsciously 
arrested the process of development; and reinforced itself by a timely alliance with 
the sentiment of self-preservation, Avhich Lhenceforvzard mobilised all that Avas virile 
and living, the ideals as Avcll as the forms, the philosophy as well as the ritual, of a 
people on the defensive. 

Islam began aggressively ; continued to act on the offensive, and has remained in 
the country by assimilating all that was worth acquiring and adopting in the Indian 
civilisation and organisation. It failed to Islamise India. But the magic spell of this 
ancient land fell upon Islam, and Islam Avas Indianised in art and culture, in social 
grouping and political structure. Caste, for instance, is the most outstanding peculi- 
arity of the Indian— the Hindu— social organisation. Nothing can be more foreign to 
the genius of Islam,— or of Clwistianity, for the matter of that,— than caste. And 
yet the ft'lusahnans in India are as minutely split up into castes as the Hindus in 
any part of India. Even idolatry,— in the guise of deification of saints and heroes,— 
is not altogether unknown in Islam as practised in India to-day. If the Muslim has 
been Indianised in these essential matters, need we at all question the prevalence 
of the process in the less important concerns of dress and manners; of food and 
furniture? 

The submission to this unspeakable magnetism of India Avas, in fact, the measure 
of the real greatness and success of the B'lusalman dominion in this country, Though 
the Afghans and the Turks, who gave us the early Musalman rulers, came rapidly 
under this spell, they Avere not so completely acclimatised and assimilated as the 

s 
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Mughnls. li may be regarded as an accident or a niysLery of history that the race 
ofTiraiir should have bred a cultured soul and a poetic slaicsman like Eabur. IhU 
given Eabur -the warrior-poet and the philosophcr-('in])eror,- il is not surprising 
That we should have Akbar the Great, Jahangir the yKslhclic, Shah Jahan Die Magni- 
ficent, and even Alamgir the Annexationist. Art and liicraiuie, science and 
philosophy; industries and commerce, had never flourished m India as a whole 
quite as much as in the 150 years ol the Great Mughals rule, Avith the possible 
exception of the Gui>ta Empire of a thousand years belorcs Akbar was the greatest 
of the Mughals, and ] 3 ei‘haps the greatest of all Indian rulers for a thousand years, 
if not even since the days of the mighty Mainyas. But, without detracting in the 
least from the genius of the man or the inheritance of his birth, it may yd he said 
that Akbar AA^as so great, because he Avas so thoroughly Indiaiiised. I!is gimius ]x‘r- 
ceived the possibilities, and his courage undertook the task, of Avoiding llie Uvo 
communities into a common nation by the universal bond of common scrvic(' and 
equal citizenship of a magnificent empire. Akbar was horn a masU'r of men, and 
bred an autocrat in an age of despotism. It would b(' unjust to criticise iiiin by the 
canons of another age, or from the standpoint of other ideals. Wifhin (he Icgiliniafc' 
limits of a most searching criticism, there is much,— -veny much, indeed, -- in his lile 
and outlook and achievements, which must demand our unstinfcii, unqualified ad- 
miration, and little that could merit just eerisiire. Tlis successors Avenq indi'cd, not ol' 
his calibre. But the wonder is rather that such a high averngi' of luk'iit should be 
maintained by such a number of succeeding sovereigns of the sanu' family. Even 
Alamgir, the last of the Great Mughals, who is hlanu'd by many hisfoiians, by a 
sort q{ post factvm Avisdom, for the Decrme mid ball of the Empire of Ihe Mughals, 
Avas gi-eat in his OAvn Avay, had his own strain of loffy ambition, his oA-vn conception 
of imperial solidarity. If events have proved his ])oliey to have, he(‘u nustak('n at 
limes, Ave must remember, in judging him, the tradition and environment in which 
he lived. The fact of conquest and aimexation, even of Musalman kingdoms, could 
not possibly be a fault, and much less a crime, in the eyes of a scion of tlie warrior 
blouse of Timur. And the overthrow of the Shia poAver in the Deccan must ueed.s 
appear a meritorious act in the eyes of a strong Sunni like Aurangzeb, es])eeially as 
he could justly claim, for his reign at least, to have extinguished llu* JMaraiha 
menace after the defeat, capture and death of Sumbluiji Maharaj. Aurangzeb may 
have lacked, in his personal character, all that is amiable or atiracLivc. VVe may 
censure him as a son, condemn him as a brother; wc may accuse him as a master, 
and arraign him as an associate; avc may donbt bis sincerity, question his loyally, 
eondemn his fanaticism. But we cannot deny his courage as soldier, talent as eom- 
niancler, acumen as statesman, devotion, simplicity, and, willial, greatness as 
Emperor. 


• -r 

Ihns flits the jiageant of the Indian people on the stage of history, T^'he story is 
too vast, its parts too intricate and complex, to be cffectAely summarised as we haTc 
here sought to do. The glimpses here given arc but the outstanding features from 
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an endless, deathless story ; but even these lew glimpses would suffice to give some 
idea of the greatness and glory, the splendour and magnificence that ^ras India in 
the past, 

^ t 

1 * 1 

In the panorama of the Indian people Ave are here picturing, the ups and doAvns 
of the last two hundred years are relatively unimportant. The Maratha outburst is 
only a liindu resui'gence, short-lived, though wide-spread; neither deep nor abid- 
ing, perha])S, but still significant, if only of the undestroyed and indestructible 
vitality of the Indian race. Greece and Rome and Egypt have vanished from 
the face oJ' the eartli, their gods a myth, their people a name, their civilisation,— 
mostly ruins, lint India si ill lives. She may be eclipsed; she maybe oppressed. 
Ikit she has aii immortal soul, !in invincible spirit that Avill not yield. The soul of a 
people cannot die. 


j 
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HEROES AND SAINT'S 


fn a hi!>tory so long as that of Tudia, a?)d for a poople so mixed and \airi('d as the 
Indian, there could be, of course, no ]aiueiiy of the stories of sainis and li(>roes that 
charm our infancy, fire our youth, and are onr snpporl in an agc' ol decliiu' and 
decay. There Is a veritable a/ibarras dc richcKse in llu' selec-lion of suitable 
illustrations of heroism or goodness, both of nuni and women, wbieh would show, 
in their endless variety, something that )na3'' fairly be called India. Heroism is 
native in every people; so that in the heroes of our history it would lu' absurd to 
claim a pride of exclusive proprietorship. Even goodness is not the pcamliar 
privilege of any one ])eoplc or any single age; though its forms are infiniti'l.y varied, 
and the eonception of true saintliness may often ditfer from eonnlry to (auintry and 
from lime to time. The Heroes and Sainis of India still await a gis'uter tlniu 
Plutarch to sing their praises in bcAvitehing strains and divim* rhythm. \Ve shall 
here select only a few outstanding cxauiph'S of lieroes an<{ Sitinls, who, Avilhout 
OAviiig very much to their birth or euviroumcni, are yet cmlilled by llu'ir achieve- 
ments to rank among the master-builders of national lif(‘ and eharaeter. 

Tlie heroes of the earliest age of Indian history are vagm‘ personag<'s, so mixc'd 
up Aviih Lhcir prototypes the idealised and deified personalities, I lull it is impossible 
to segregate and consider apart their human achievements. 'Flu' one great CA'cnl of 
the earliest Vedie Age, Avbich is at ail historical, is the war of the 'Ihm Kings. The 
leader of the Bharata tribe in this conihcl was King Sudas, of llu' 'Frilsu family, 
whose family priest was the celebrated Vashishtlm, The elassie strife also, helAveeii 
the rival sages, the Brahman Vashishtha and the VTarrior Visliwainitra, make.s its 
appearance on the stage of Indian history for the first time in this war. Revenge, 
said the ancients, is the food of the gods. It was to avenge his wounded vanity that 
Vishwamitra, superseded in his poiitihcalc with the Bharalas by his Imied mid 
unapproachable rival Vashishtha, effected an ullimice of the I’en Tribes ag'ainsi the 
nndutifui Sudas. But, unlike the later similar alliance made for the Maury a hero, 
Chandragiipta, by his immortal guide, friend and phiIoso|.)her, \'^ishnugupla, better, 
known to history a,s Chanakya, this Vishwamitra was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Sudas defeated his enemies in a mighty battle on the banks ol' the Furu.slmi) 
the modern Ravi, idttle,— a A^ery Htllc— more is knoAvn ofthivS mighty warrior of the 
Vedic Age, except that his was a life of incessant wari'are, and a career of unbroken 
victories. Immediately after this battle of the Ravi, be had to rush back,— almost like 
Hindenhurg rushing from the Western Front to fight the magnillcent bailies of the 
Masurian Lakes,— to the other extremity of his kingdom, to fight and defeat on the 
Jumna another alliance of three other dans, who were made uneasy by his growing 
dominion. 
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Shadowy aiid Jeg’cndiny as this personaJity is, Sudas seems to have sprang from 
an illusti'ious warrior stock. Ilis father,— or perhaps grandfather, Divodas,— was no 
Jess a warrior and conqueror. He had won by iiis mighty exploits the cognomen of 
the “Servant of Heaven,” and Llie “Slayer of Kine for Guests” ( Aiithlgva), 
somewhat perhaps in the style of Clovis's title of the Eldest Son of the Church, or 
Henry VIH’s FUlct Dcfcfi.s-or. lie fought all round and everyone, just because war 
was the breath of hi.s no.strils. He fought and beat the Aryan tribes of the 
Turvaeas, Yadiis, and the Purus, with a,s much zest as he fought the non-Aryan, 
Dasa, Sbambara, or the Pauls, the merchants of the Indus Valley. But of solid 
achievement or Empire- building, as the result of these wars, we have little 
evidence worth the name. 


The gods of the Vedie age, were, ])erhap,s, none other than deified heroes, who 
had once worn a mortal shape, but the grandeur of w'hose achievements had so 
dazzled contemporaries as to find them a special niche in the Pantheon for all 
generations to come. Itidra and Mitra, if not Varuna and Agni, seem little belter, 
at least in their ])crsonified as])ecl. Tliough dual or multiple gods,— like the Earth- 
and-Sky, or the Maruts,— not to mention the single, but elusive, yet fascinating 
])er,sonality of the (Toddes.s of Hawn, may suggc.st greater resembianee of the entire 
Pantlieon to deified powers of nature, one regrets to relinquish the amazingly 
ixg'sonal magnetism of these human— all too human— beings. One- fourth of the 
hymns in the Big Veda are in iionour of Indrn, the mightiest, but also the most 
human, of the gods. A mighty fighter,— big of bone and large of limbs, golden- 
haired, broad-chested, mace-bearing hero,— he iove.s to drink Soma; and is not 
above loudly singing his own praises. His grcate.st exploit is the conquest of the 
demon Vrilra who had imprisoned the cows (rains), a common calamity even noAv to 
the countrymen in India. It is but in the fitness of things that against this common 
curse of the nation the greatest of the God.s should engage in ever-renewed strife. 
His mighty thunderbolt, that none may withstand, cleaves the Hcraori into two, 
and the ever welcome rain.s arc free to fructify the parched fields of the Aryans. 

in marked contrast with the rollicking fighter, is the calm, serene, steady image 
of Varuna, second only to Indra in inqDor Lance in the Vedic Pantheon; and that, 
too, if we reckon by the number of hymns dedicated to him. He is the presiding 
deity of the sacrifice, the genius of law and order in the universe. Endow'ed with 
all the human features, he is yet the author of heaven and earth, the creator of the 
sun, the father of fire, the parent of air. The moon and the stars shine by his 
orders; rivers flow at his command, while the ocean marks for ever the limits 
laid down by him. His dominion is universal; his omniscience is unquestionecl But 
his greatness is of the mind, and not of the brute force that Indra personifies. 
Nowhere else in ail the hymns of the Big Veda do wc find that note of real trust in 
the Divine adored-*- that veritable cri de coeur—s^ in the hymns of Vaxunad 


jl) Hymns from Ihe /it(/-Veda^-by Macdoiinel, with c'JjaijgeS. 


S 
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“Who IS, 0 Varunii, Thy consliiiii lanMunii? 

Once dear, though sud'ul iimv, he claims 'I hv lneudsln|). 
As auilly, make iis noL, 0 VVisc tmc, sulUr' 

Do Thou, O S.ifte, oi.uil bheltcr lo Thy piMiscr. 

O make us ui LhcfiC eaillily homes ahuliiiH 
Find ftiMiur now in Aditi’s lap itbulmj** 

And may from Ins eliams Vaniiui release us 
Ye Gods for e\er more piotceL autl hless us.” 


It would take us too far afield, il‘ wc strayed to easl ('veii a filaiuu' at Ihc niiiu)r 
gods of the Pantheon. The goddesses in the Vedie Age are few and insignifieani, 
probably because in the Aryan society woman’s less sped aeular v irtues eoidd no! 
arrest attention. Indrani — the wile ol Indra — is little betlc'r lluin a eliarming play- 
thing of the warrior god. Not so, however, the ever young (hahh'ss of I hi- Dawn 
Ushas. This Aurora of the Vedas is ever Hoeing Lin- Sun in his golden elnirioL, 
drawn by fiery steed.s, in endless pur, suit of an unattainable and yel unri-limpiish- 
able ideal. This Goddcs,s of Youth Is the spirit of childhood, innoeeiit as iiisoueiant, 
clothed in spotless raiment, bright and filmy. Like .some lic-av'cnly dsnu-er, she ha.s 
sworn eternal war with the spirit of Dai’knes,s and ail its l)rood ol nightmares, 
ghosts and evil thoughts. ‘‘Daughter of Heaven”, she is Uie longed-for bride ofllu- 
Sun, and yet his mother, because to the world of mortals she is ever the harhingi-r 
of his light and warmth. The humble, homely god, Agni- -the deity of every 
Aryan home— is also her lover, vvdioin she kindles into life afn'sh eaeh morning on 
every hearth as soon as she appears. 

More human, though still shadowy in point of history find aehii'vement.s, are 
those great High Priests of the early Aryans, wdio fir.steomposeil fh<- Vmiie hymns. 
The sacred books of the Hindus represent the Seven Sages, the first St-er.s of the 
eternal Rig— as the mind-born .sous of Rrahma, the God of Grt-alion. I’liese si-Vim, 
whose names are not identical in every list, are inimortiiLs, now residing in llunr 
stellar mansions in the constellation ol’ the Great Rear. Gautama, Rluiradwaja, 
Vishwamitra, Jamadagiii, Vashishtha, Kashyapa and Atri arc- the' Sc-ven mo.sl c-oui- 
monly giv'-en. Their doings are, in general, fabulous and iueredible. Rut the frecpieutly 
mentioned and long-continued duel between VashisliLha and isliwamitra obviously 


embodies a substratum of historical truth that cannot be denied an clement of 
grandeur. Vashishtha is reputed to be the author of the .sewenth Mandala in the Rig 
Veda, while Vishwamitra is credited with the composition of the third. According 
to classic mythology, Vashishtha had the advantage of birth, being bonui Rrahman; 
though a hymn in the Vedas considers his birth to be the result of ii passing fancy 
of the Gods, Mitra and Vanina, for the heavenly nymph Urvasi. Vishwamitra, how- 
ever, has a less romantic origin, and was better endowed with worldly wmvlth, Horn 
a king’s son, he had no difficulty in attaining to the dignity and poW(‘i-s of a Royal 
Sage, when, he was so minded. Rut the boundless umbiiiou of thi.s dcteiinincd, 
austere, unswerving Kshatriya would not be satisfied with that rank, He would 
lather be first in hell than second in heaven. Sudas, the Vcdic King, seems to have 
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his hrsi and experiment for displaying his xaist powers. But that 

prince prei'erred lh(' i)ricsLly ^hishishlha for Iiis Primate, and was justified in his 
choice hy the end, in which he dejeated the Ten Tribes whom the furious Vishwa- 
niitrnhad allied against him. This much appears to be sober history. The rest, e-ven 
if it is grounded in fact, is so highly embroidered by fancy, that, in these days of 
hard-hcadeil \ualeritvUsm, it will be summarily disjnissed as incredible. The moral, 
however, is perfeetly clear. Vishwainitra was determined, as he was daring. He is 
Ix'aten again and again; hut he holds on in grim determination, till at last he 
aehic\es his mighty ambition. 

E<(ually fabulous is the origin of Abishishtha’s uterine brother, Agastya; but the 
JalLer’s role is mueli more modest. A renowned sage, and an author of several 
hymns in llie Uig- Veda, his credit mast needs have a dose of the marvellous. If 
th(' legends of his drinking the oeean, and heating hack the Vindhyas to make him 
a, j)alhwiiy to the unknown South, have no foundation in fact, he seems to have 
b('cn the first of tlio g)'('al Aryan Seers to cross the mountains and reach the ocean 
on the soulli-wesLcrn coast, ddic iianuiyana speaks of him as living in a hermitage 
on Mount Kunjig south of tlie Viiidhya mountain; and, if we may read this 
legendary lore' in a hi.slorie'al perspective, he seems to have been the finst to 
Aryunise flu* !)ec<‘un. lie is held to he the first teacher of science and literature to 
the ^ramils, wh()S(' lunguago he took a grout, share in moulding, 


d’lie ideals and conditions of the Vedie age becojue sensibly modified in the 
ino\ild of Indian environmeuL by the tune, we come to llw epic age. The person- 
ages of the K[)ics arc distinctly Indianised, even though they still mark the original 
type very (*Iearly- Take the insLanec of Riimaehaudra, the hero of the Eaniaynna, 
A warrior born and bred, he is a.s different I'l'om the Indra of the Vedas as could 


po.ssibly be imagined. A dutiful son, a loving brother, a devoted husband, he is un- 
avoidably a good king, a gentle knight, a noble friend, a generous foe, whose human 
perfections seem to be so complete that one is not surprised at all when one is told 
he was the essence of Clodhcad incarnate. A man, he has all a mortaRs share of 
sorrow and suffering, ol’ trial and hard.ship; but these serve to bring out his in- 
disputable humanity. The eldest born of King Dasharaiha of Ayodhya, the modern 
Oudh; and renowned in his youth by his great exj)loit of breaking the bow of the 
Great God Shiva at the time of Princess SiLa’s choice of a husband, Rama yet ex- 
pcricjices the mortal’s lot of disappointment on the very eve of realisation. On the 
day he was to liave been anointed .Heir Apparent, his father is compelled by his step- 
mother to exile him for a period of f 4 years, and give the dignity of the Crown 
Prince to her o^vn son Pharata. Kaikeyi, the petted dueen of Dasharatlm, was only 
asking payment of an old bond-— the fulfilment of a promise her lord had made to 
her in a moment when her pluck and courage had stood him in excellent stead. 
Hasharatha could not refuse her without being forsworn, though it killed him to 
comply. And Rama was not a Prince to commence his new role by making his father 
he forsworn. So to the forest he would go, though his own mother weep, and his 
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father Mvoon, and his peoples break their hearts. Only Sita,-lus w.h- and Queen, ~ 
will not be denied, und LaEshmana his devoted brother, llama tried to dissuade 
Sita fiom accompanying him into the iorest, but the high-souled Jhineess would 
have none of it; — 

“Litihll) I (lisniiss tlie counsel wliioli mv loid li.illi lif>lilb snd, 

Foi it ill becomes a m uiioi iiid iny luishaad's piuicfU nuuU ' 

Foi the liithfiil woniiii lollon s nlieic liei ntddtd louliiiiv lead, 

In the lifiiiishmcnt of Rama, hit.i’s e^Lilo is dteued ’ 

The brother’s devotion is even more touching, though the wife's has come down 
to us for all these countless generations as the model and the ideid of ivilely de\ olion. 
Anyway, these thiee went into exile; and the story of tlial exile is perliaiis fhe most 
touching poition of the poem. The plot thickens, and the action (puckeii,, and llu’ 
drama moves on to its inevitable denohcmcnt when the sister of the demon king,, Havana 
of Lanka sees Hama and falls m love with him. Denied by Iiim as well as Ins hroi her, 
she dies into a rage, and rushes to fetch Havana to avenge her wounded vanity. Hell 
hath no fury like a woman scorned; and Sin ])anakha was true io type. But llawma, 
mighty, ten-headed warrior as he was, and lord of all the demons, — dared nol touch 
Sita while Jiama or Lakshmana were by. And so he devised the i'U‘e,wil]i Liu* help 
of a Rakshasa sage Marichi, of a golden deer, which Sita had hut to see to covet. Sita 
was a veritable woman m her love of the beautiful; uiuf though common sinise told 
Kama a golden deer was impossible; and that, even if real, it must eoiiei'ai some 
plot, he could not refuse the prayers of Sita to kill it ami feleh its skim 'riieri'- 
upon Rama leaves her in charge of Lakshmana. Ravana durst nol bruvi' even tin' 
cadet of the Raghus; and so he instructs his tool Marichi to cry for Luksliinana, as Ihe 
arrow of llama pierces him, letting Sita fear her husband was worsUai. 1 aikshmami 
would no more believe that it was Rama’s venLable cry for svunamr iluni Kama 
himself had believed that there could be a real, liw, golden deer! But Sita's 
reproaches became atrocious; she charged Lakshmana with coveting tlie wilt' o!' his 
elder brother as the only reason for his indifference to the '-at'ety of Kaimi! Poor 
Lakshmana could bear it no longer. He drew a charmed circle lo proleei Sda, and 
left the cottage in search of his brother. All that was, howevei’, of litile avail against the 
wiles of Ravana and the impulsive hospitality of Sita. She loft tlu' tdianned circle 
only for a moment to give alms to a mendicant who came begging at her door. Bui 
that moment was fatal. The mendicant was Ravaiia in disguise, who bore her away 
to his capital in the far, far south, girt by the .seas and guarded by tlie dcjuons. 

The martial strain of the narrative henceforth gathers force at each step, till 
the end comes, in which the proud Lord of Jjanka is laid low in the dust ; and Sila is 
restored to the arms of her husband. The new personap;es who ally Ihcmselves 
with Rama in his struggle with. Ravana are, in sober history, tlie aborigines of the 
Deccan. Some of them have become, like Ilanuman, household names in 
India ever since. Rama, too, shows himself every inch a king to friend and foe 

ITanuman and Vibhishana, no less than to Inclrajii , Kiimbhakarna 
and Ilavana himself. 
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Only io Silii is he less Lhtin just; lor had she not been defiled by the polluting 
loiK-h of Raviuni’s uvnis—cven though against her will? But the God of Eire is at 
hinnl lo vindiealc and ]>urity the Ji)aughtcr of the Earth, and silently rebnlce even 
the god-like Rama for his doubts. 

“ WIu‘i’( foi-o S|)«kc JOU nol, n)>' Itnna, i{ your bosom douhls my l.iilli, 

[^c.’ivcl' lliiiu ;i djirlc sus|)n‘nni to .i A\oi)jau weie tier tlealli'' 

Wlierrlbro, Itiniti, with youi- token came }oiu- vassal o'er Lhe wfne, 

'i’o assist a falli'n woman, anil linnlcd wife to s<ivc? 

“IbiL n woman [ileadeth vainly when suspicion clouds tier name, 
l.alndun.iu, if I lion lov’sL lliy sislcr, liftlil for me the funeral flanie. 

" If in Jiel and lliouf>lit” she uttered, “I am true iiiitu mv name, 

Wiliiess of our sms and viiUtes, may tins tire prolcti iny t.une' 

1 f a f.ilsi' and l.i left seandal )nin/is .1 f.utlifiil ivoiunn slniine, 

Wiliiess 0I' our sms and virtm ,, may this Fire pruleel my Fainel" 

Slow tiu ml flames rnlUd asunder, (lod of Fire ineariiale e.ime, 
lloldinft ni Ins radiaiil bosotu fair Videha's sinless dame, 

Not n euit iiiioii her Iresscs, not a blossom on her brow, 

Nol a filin’ (il her inanLle did ivilh taniislied lustre {>Iow! 


Uaiiia’s forehead was unclouded, and a radiunee lit Ins ej e 
And his bosom heaved in gladness as lie spake iu aeeenls bigli ; 
“ Never f'nmi (he lime I saiv her 111 her maulen days’ of youth, 
Have I douhied Sita's virtue, Sila's fixed and changeless trutli,” 


'I'hd God in Rama may have known all along the purity of Sita, but the man in 
him was weak enongb to dotibt. ILis weakness is the more evident when, once more, 
ernwned and reigning in his own native laud, ho exiles Lhe pregnant Sita, because a 
eitiwn bad voiced his snsitieions of the Queen- Onec again Sita’s ptirily is proved, 
years jitter, wlu'ii het twin-born sous arc reciting the Itamayana as minstrel boys 
at llic grtiat sacrilice; but the long-suffering daughter of the ITniversal Mother 
would havt' no more of earthly bliss, and is Jiibsorbed at last into her parent 
earth. 


The Golden age of lhe Aryan heroes passes away with the days of Rama and 
his brothers, who probably flourished lute in the second millennium before Christ, 
Mcji (‘Cftse lo be the models oJ’ truth and sijnplieity and sincerity, and single- 
hcju'ted devotion io whatever was their aim in life, Women also decline from the 
lofty standard of Sita’s ideal of love and devotion and unsullied chastity of mind 
and foody. The age of Sitjis and Savifcris is over; and there is even greater 
moral distance between them and the Iluntis and the Draupadis of the 
fame, than between llama and Krishna, or the Pandavas and the Kauravas, 
Rama la moral perfection embodied, apreuw chevailcr sms peur ct sdn^ reptocJie- 
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Krishna also is mighty; and if a baffling genius for diplomacy of the most 
tortuous kind must claim our admiration, he too is great. He is grcider even, as 
the author and teacher of that quintessence of the Elindu philosophy known as llu* 
Bhagavad Gda- But though that work prcaclies unruffled serenity born of uLl er peace, 
Krishna himself is far from a model of lofty motives and unblemished character. 
He is the Indian Gay Lothario, whose flirtations witli the women of Vraj arc but 
poorly extenuated by any hint of his divine personality, whom naught eaii bind or 
besmirch. 


The God Vishnu incarnate, Krishna was born man for tlic purpose ol' destroying 
the demon Kamsa, his own maternal uncle. ITis parents were in prison when lie 
was born, as his uncle had been warned of the fatality. But the bars broke, 
and the guards slept, and the city -gates opened, and even the mighty .fmmui in 
flood gave a safe crossing to Vasudev to place the child with the chief cowherdi 
Nanda, on the other side of the river, and return with a fresh'born hmiah' babe of 
Nanda’s wife, Yashoda, to satisfy Kamsa. In Gokul, the home of bis boyhood and 
youth, Krishna’s endless pranks as a merry little mischievous imp of a cliild, and 
his wonderlul dancings and amours with the simple eow~hcrdesses have ('vev since 
remained the inexhaustible theme of countless generations of Indian j)oels and 
singers and dancers. More serious cxifloils, however, giving promise of tlu’ man to 
come, are not wanting even at this stage. Elis fight rvith and dost ruction of all the 
demons sent by Kamsa to kill him culminated in the death of Kamsa himsf'lf, and 
the restoration of the throne of Mathura to its rightful king, Ugrasena, Kamsa ’s 
deposed father. Of the splenclid scries of wars and eomiuests, of allianc'cs aiul 
manoeuvrings; of the winning of Rukmini, and the founding oi' Dwarkaon 
the shares of the Arabian Sea; of the glorious fight in the Kuruk.shelra between 
the I andavas and the Kauravas; of the last sad scene of life’s closing tragedy, from 
which even men like gods cannot escape, and in which Krishna saw his luighEy 
empire vanish in the fault of a single day, —in a drunken orgy, —and the divine 
founder of the Empire laid low in the dust by a chance arrow of the buiublesL 
hunter, -of all these there is no space to speak. But the moral is irresistibh’, 
unmistakable, unforgettable. None knew when He was born, and none was by when 
He "Was sped to his eternal rest ! 


Legendary embroidery apart, Krishna seems to have been an epic U('r<i who 
perhaps embodied the first great mixture of the Arya and the aborigines. 
A Eadava, he was of the Yadu race, famous even in the Vedic age; but Ids dark 
complexion suggests a mixture of blood, not at all unlikely in sober history. 

7 of Kalinga, and also of his establishment of a 

slow infof 7 ^ Western Sea, the inference may safely be made of a 

slow infiltration of the Aryan influence to the south by his time. 

nf-.v tbe semi-Iegendary personality of Krishna and Ins brotiier, the heroes 

sincj\he^dwrnf tb^ ^jave both lost and gained somewhat in stature, 

mce the days of the Ramyana, and more still, since the days of the Vedas. The 

Aoild of men has grown infinitely more complex. It is impossible to have a 
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slrtiifthi c-hoifc always between Hear j^ood and positive evil. No one in the 
3r(thabha)ala is utterly blameless. Even Yudhisthira, the personification of 
lliftlilcou.siicss, has to tell one little lie at least to save his army, and lead his 
arnncait i)r(*ccplor Drona to believe that the latter's son was killed, when really 
only an elephant of that name had been destroyed. The war of the Pandavas and 
the Jvauravus was as much a struggle with mortal weapons, as mental wiles. The 
side that jircvailed eonld scarcely claim their victory to be a triumph exclusively of 
truth and justice. 

'riirce grand pc'rsonalitics, at least, stand out prominently in this story; — each a 
type of manly virliu' then prized most among the ruling class ; each a hero whose 
like the world has seldom seen. Bhishma, the eldest of all the warring cousins, 
was ihe firsl-born of King Shantami of llastinapur, who had taken the goddess 
Clanga to wile. The nym})h had her own xmrpose to serve; hut the king was a mortal 
after all, and could not resist, in spite of his jn'omisc, asking his wife who she 
rc'ally was, when he had seen one after another, seven of their children consigned 
to a pre'mature grave' by their inhuman mother! The nymph, rather than answer, 
disappeared, and left the king with the eighth c;hild, the mighty Prince Bhishma! 
When he grew u]) lo the estate of manhood, his father again fell in love with a 
tisherman’s daugliter, who would not smile on the king’s proposals, unless and 
until the infatuated monarch had promised that his throne and sceptre should descend 
to lu'r otfspring in preference lo the Crown Prince, Bhishma. Not content with the 
royal word, she insist .s on Bhishma ])ublicly renouncing his rights, and even 
taking a vow of perpetual celibacy to guard against any chance of a civil war. 
Bhishma, like Hama before him, makes his grand renunciation to keep his 
father’s royal pledge, even as others of his race have done time and again in more 
modern Uim's—a renunciation more difTicult than that of the Buddha himself, 
bocuiise Bhishma had to be in the world and yet not of it. When his father died, 
leaving an infiml son and heir, ho had to assume the regency along with the Queen 
Molherf He did his best to bring up his brother as befitted a Idng. He won for 
him B brides, daughters of the King of Benares; hut they could not keep the boy- 
king from the c'ommon curse of princes in that position. And so the hoy faded 
away into nothingness*, and the Regent and the Queen Mother had to seek afresh 
lo provide heirs for the kingdom. The Queen now repents of her having forced 
Bhishma lo take the vow of celibacy, and she even suggests that he should raise 
issue on his half-brother’s relicts. But Bhishma would not fail his oath, though 
earth may lose her sc'cnt and water its moisture and the sun his glory. Then they 
found another to take his place; but the latter came to ihe Princess in such a 
horrid form that the poor bereaved Ambika would not even look at the monster; and 
so her son Dhritarashtra was born blind, and unfit for the kingly role. The other 
widow of the late king then made an effort to save the royal line from c3£tinetion ; 
and though she paled at the sight of her companion on that fateful night, she 
endured, and in the fullness of time gave birth to Pandin—the Pale P,rint‘e,— who 
became heir to the throne, 
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Tt is the sons of these two brothers, born of different mothers, who arc the heroes 
of the 3lahabharata. The blind Dhritnraslitra had a hundred sons, the JCaurava 
brothers ; and the Pale Prince had five, who arc the seeds, rcspectiveb^ of Dharma, 
Vayu (wind), Indra, and the two Ashwins. Panda died yonns, and his blind 
brother Dhrltarashtra was installed llegcnt, Rhishma eontinuiiig still faithful to his 
trust as the first of the King’s subjects, and yetasort ofgrundsireoi them all. As the 
story de^^elops, Phishma watches with rising dismay the bad laith tind the duplicity 
of the Ivaurava Princes to cheat the sons of Pandii of their due. His heart 
must leave throbbed with high delight at the triuin})li upon triumph of Ids best- 
beloved Pandii Prince, Arjuna. But, -when the Civil \Tar conu's at last, lie has to 
range himself on the side of the Kauravas, because he hud ever remained Ihe first 
of the King’s subjects; and, for the moment, the first of the Jvauravas was King. 
Commander-in-Chief of the Kaurava hosts, none could heat him, and few withstand 
his ndglity blow's. For ten days he battles; and the Ihuidu host has liltlc ciiancc of 
success, though led by the greatest warrior of the age, and guided by the Hod of 
Gods himself! At last they discover away to kill the old lion. "Wlicn the warring 
forces were withdrawn for the night on the ninth day, the l^andu Princes went lo 
Bhishma’s tent; and, on Krishna's advice, asked him llie inciuis of his own destruc- 
tion. With a smile and a sigh the hero named Shikluindin— the man born woman ■— 
none other than the eldest and the noblest of the Benares JTineesscs, whom in his 
youth Bhishma had won for his feeble brother, but wliom he had let go because she 
had confessed to a prior attadimcnt. Slighted by the man whom she had preferred 
to the King of Hastinapur, Amba had returned Lo Bhishma,— only to be riffuscdl 
And so, in despair, the noble lady had devoted herself Lo austerities, which at last 
had won her the boon of being the death of lihishnia in her next birth. She was, 
accordingly, reborn a woman, but changed into man, and was lighting in the Pandu 
host. Because Shikhiiridin was born a woman, Bhishma, llie unfliuehing eelibatcj 
would not even look at her; for he battles not with him who had laid down his 
arms, or is fallen, or flying, or with a woman, or with low and vulgar peot)le, idere 
is a complete code of chivalry in a nutshell. The hard-pressed Pandavas had to take 
the hint; and wmuiid the old hero to the heart next day by Arjuna i>reecdcd by 
Shikhandin. The latter’s arrows would have been less than a Ilea-bile to the 
seasoned veteran; but when his best-beloved Arjuna's arrows .searched out andincreed 
his vitals, Bhishma at last fell ! Even when he lies low on the field of battle, his 
warrior’s heart would wish for no other couch but that of the arvowrs on which he 
was lying, nor any other pillow but what Arjuna’s mighty bow could wing him 
through the head. Not even Arjuna, his own best-beloved l*andu Prince, approaches 
Bhishma in kingly courtesy and princely generosity. 

Arjuna, the son of Indra, has been the beau ideal oi the Hindu warrior for all these 
ages. Buthis exploits, marvellous as they are, sometinxes feel almo,st monotonous. There 
is no chance for anyone against him— the friend of Krishna and the favourite of 
Indra. Even the Great God Shiva finds it difficult to beat him in a hand-to-hand 
fight. Krishna is always his Mend, whether it is to abduct his own sister Subhadra, 
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oi’ to sec'ond liirn by moral &ui)port in. the Great War. The only break is in that 
year of concealment, the last ofthe exile resulting from the defeat at dice of the 
Emperor Yudliislrthira. Arjima becomes a eunuch to give fulfilment to an old curse, 
lies concealed lor the laletul year in the zenana of King Virata, teaching the 
inmates music and dancing, and all the arts of refined womanhood. At the end of 
I he tale, its innate drama once more wakens into sudden life. Arjuna and his brothers 
disclose themselves to save the cattle ot King Virata, that the Kuru Princes were 
stealing away. I'hc disclosure forces the main issue whether the Pandavas are to 
have any slnne of their patrimony or oi’ their own conquests. There arc messages 
galore and negoLial ions, and all the elaborate a]>paratus of seeming to be anxious 
to avoid bloodshed; but all the while everybody knows that a fighi tliere mu.st 
be, --and a light to the finish. 

So the great battle is staged, and a slaughter grim and grand takes place, Arjuna 
is llu' hero ol Ihe fight. Ho cannot beat the fierce old war-dog Bhishma, or even his 
own nU'rine brolher, Kama, without a base ruse. But he is not himself actively con- 
cerned in all the series of i-nses and manoeuvres that finally wins him the war. On 
the eonirary, on the very first day of Ihe war, he utters sentiments to which not 
ev<'n tlic most exacting moralist could possibly take exception. It is a little trying 
to see the lu'ro, alter all those years of fighting and striving for mastery, holding 
forth in tril(' Jittk' sayings that could have been new to no one. But one overlooks 
his repugnanee in the (‘l(>venth liour to fight his brethren, on account of the wonder- 
ful sayings of Krishna, bis divine charioteer, embodying the quintessence of Hindu 
l)hilosophy in language of ineffable beauty and unrivalk'd simplicity. When Bhishma 
is killed, thanks to Ihe interposition of the Indian prototype of the Chevalier 
d’Eon; and Kama (pats the scene, by being first deprived of his invulnerable body 
armour and then destroyed by what was a foul blow by all the codes of their chiv- 
alry, Arjuna, of course, remains ihe peerless hero, the ideal of Hindu chivalry, 
tile model of manly grace, beauty and virtue. 

In marked eoutrasL to iliis favourite of fortune, is his own eldest brother Kama. 
He is ail that Arjuna is, or would he; mul a great deal more. For Arjuna has the 
advaiiiagc of birth at least, while Kama has throughout his life to battle against a 
su])po,sedly inferior origin. He is the child of the Sun by Ivunti, the mother of the 
tliret' Pandavas; but being); bom before marriage, his mother had no alternative but 
to leave him on the banks of the Jumna at the moment of his birth. A charioteer 
finds him, and brings him up as his own son; but his handsome figure and princely 
bearing ever give the lie to his seeming origin. Early in their career, Kama and 
Arjuna discover themselves to be the only match for one another. But at each re- 
gular trial of strength,— until the final catastrophe, “-Kama is denied the full 
test by a pitiless fate. Drona, the incomparable teacher of the art and science of 
War, would not Leach him the lore of the l^rinees-hecause of his birth. Kama dis- 
penses with a teacher, and leaims by himself, AVhon the lioyal Tonrnanient is held 
to display the accomplishments of the Princes, Arjuna will not meek Kama in sin- 
gle combat, again beeause of his birth. In the self-chpice ofHraupadi for a husband, 
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Kama is ready to accomplish the task set to the assembled yjrinces; but aflaiu his 
birth is flung into his teeth, and Arjuna is allowed to carry off the prize, i lie soul 
of the noble Kama revolts at, but is unsullied by, the ruses and subterfuges ol Ids 
friend and King, Duryodhana; for Kama trusts absolutely in the invincibility ol his 
. own strong arm. AVhen at last the War comes, he, proud and peerless, is a veritable 
tower of strength for the Kaurava cause. W^hen Bliishina has gone tlie way of all 
flesh, and Drona has fallen, Kama takes the baton of command. I.ong before this, 
he has known of his real birth ; and that it wanted but a word of their common 
mother to make the rival champions forget tlicir hostility. But JCarna is too noble 
to bring a blush of shame to the check of the mother who gave him birth ; Loo chiv- 
alrous to forget the father who had adopted him and brought him u[)-, loo noble to 
flee from a sinking ship; too proud to avoid the one and only cdiance of proving his 
valour before his only match, by acknowledging that man his brother. And so poor 
Kunti, mother of the greatest warriors ever bora, has to remain content with the 
reflection that whatever happens, —whether Arjuna falls or Kama, —she would still 
have her three sons. Kama, too, is under no illusion about his doom. He lights with 
all the courage of his birth and breeding,— knowing, however, all ilic time that his 
best weapons are to be taken away from him, or misapplied. Thus, he was boi-n 
with a body- armour, the gift of his father, the Siin; while he was covered with 
that breast-plate, no mortal arrow could ever iflerce to his vitals. But generous as 
he was brave, when his own mother,— or is it his rival’s father?, — b('gs of liirn Llie 
arniourthat covers him, off it comes to satisfy a mendicaiiL. I'here cannot he a more 
sublime gift than this,— or one more tragic. The unprotected hero goes Lo fight— to 
meet certain doom. There is hope still. He has a lance that the lEdnee of (Hods 
has promised will take one life without fail. Kama keeps it to throw it at his only 
rival Arjuna. But Duryodhana, his liege lord, is frighteiietl by the havoc of Bhima's 
demon son on the Kuru forces; and so the King begs, and urges, and at last com- 
mands the Marshall of the host to use his knee against that champion. Kama 
yields against his better judgment ; and that danger is ovm- for the momciii. 

But now the Pandava host presses him on all sides. His own son is killed, even 
as Ai'juna’s heir had been done lo death on a previous day. ''riic conquering 
Arjuna, spurred by revenge, showers a ceaseless hail of arrows on Kama. Even then 


the hero faints not, nor blenches. He rushes in the very heart of the iVay with 
redoubled fury; but his chariot- wheel sticks fast in the bloody mud at the crucial 
moment. A past-ma.ster in all that appertains to tbe art of war, he jumps J'roui his 
seat to release the wheel, and asks Arjuna, as honourable chivalrous warrior, not to 
shoot while he, Kama, was on the ground and without ^veapons. But Arjuna is 
maddened by the recollection of the death of his son Abhimanyu, who had been 
killed in the presence of Kama, in a similar predicament. Well might he taunt 
Kama, where was Kama’s chivalry when the lad had been done to death in that 
dastardly manner! Lie would have been greater if he had withheld that taunt; 
he would have been great beyond compare if he had forhoru the foul blow. Fate 
willed otherwise, ArjUnashot, and Kama fell pierced to the hcartl 
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'Fhcse ihree hci’ocs iiro unmatched throujrhout the magnificent epic. But even 
they rise' not to the simi)le huth and dauntless courage of Rama and his brother. 
Amongst women, also, the decline is noticeable. KunLi, the mother of the Pandavas, 
is honoured and uiiheld. Bui her amours with the Gods cannot be glossed over by 
any amount of so])histry. Draupsidi is a nobler soul— a perfect warrior’s bride, 
Sht' is even slirewd and dee]) in a way that Sita could never have attained to. But 
the love of Situ for Rama remains unparallclled throughout the Blahahhm ata. There 
arc noble and higli soulcd dumc.s in plenty in this i)oeni too; but the very fact that 
the ])oet has to interpolate the legend of Savitri to point his moral is enough to 
prove the change at least, if not the decline, in the ideal of womanhood. Savitri 
vvnis married by her own choice to Satyavan, though she knew her husband had only 
a year to live, and though hi.s i)ai'cnts were driven from their kingdom and blinded. 
Bid she remninc'd a devoted wife and faithful companion all through the brief year. 
And wh('n at last Satyavan died, and the God of Death came to claim him fx-om 
the eliarge of the chaste and true Savitri, she begged him anti pursued him to his 
very home, and one by one jxersuadod him to grant her requests, — the restoration 
of sight to her ])aronLs-in-laAv, their kingdom, and a son of herself, without stain 
on lier troth us wife and woman; which at last compels Yaimi, the God of Death, 
to rt'storc the lib' of her deceased Lord. 


()]' the Saints in llie oi)ie age, let us mention Hanunian and Narada, Vidura 
and ^^yasa. 'I'hc claim to rank Ilanuman as a saint rests more on popular 
tradition tlian on historical evidence, .such as it is. ’fhe former makes of him a 
perfect derotx'o of Vishnu in the form of Kama. So much, indeed, was ho devoted 
to Rama that, according to a most po])u]jir legend, when, on her husband’s 
restoration to the tlirone of his fathers, the Queen, Sita, gave him a ixearl necklace 
in reward oi' Ins ijivaluable services, he broke open every one of those pneeie,ss 
])earls, and, after looking into the interior of each, threw them away. The Queen was 
sui'ixrised, --])erhaps hurl. She asked for an explanation. The great (devotee) 

answered, “ They luul not got the name of Rama inscribed upon any of them”. Sita, 
ainaxed, asked if Kama’s name was inscribed on his own heart. Hanuman, in reply, 
tore open his breast with his daws, and showed bis bleeding heart with the 
name of iLiiiui blazing upon it. He was u monkey chief by birth, son of Anjana, 
by the God of Wind, an elder half-brother of the PandavxiBhima,— in sober history, 
perhaps, an aborigituil chieftain. Ever .since he met Rama, distracted by the loss of 
ins queen, he served and helj)ed the King with infinite valour and unrivalled 
devotion, as a spy and messenger, as a warrior and ambassador; and the Kakshasas 
of Lanka knew to their cost the might of this Priiiee of Monkeys. 

Narada’s olaints to saintUnes,s seem to be much better founded. He was one of 
the Vedie llishis—a composer of several Rig-Vedic. hymns. In real history he 
probably belonged to the Kanva family, though legend ascribed his origin to 
Brahma, the God of Creation. On his father, Brahmd, advising him to marry, he 
denounced his father, as a false teacher, because devotion to Krishna was the only 
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true menus of happiness. Narada is also remembered as the father ol Miisie in 
India, and as the inventor of the fiiite. A prince ot wits, Narada is also lainons in 
popular story as a. mischievous imp on account oi his innuiuernblc pranks in setlinp 
people at loggerheads; but these are much too legendary to jnslity a spceilic 
nicntion. 

The name of Vyusa is applied to several; but the most famous is the comiiiler ol 
the ATdas, in their present permanent order. He must have flourished somewhere 
about the seventh century 11. C. Another Vyasa— if not the same, — is also the 
reputed author of the 3£(ihabhaiafa, and conlemxiorary of the chief personages oi 
the epic. 


In the next age, —the middle Aryan or Hindu ]'criod, slretching from aboiil 700 
B. C. to 1200 A. C.,— there is no lack of hcroesor saints ciiher. Leaving aside for 
the moment great founders of world -religions or vast einjnres, - like fhc' Buddha or 
Chandragupta Mauiya, —we still find heroic ])crsonagcs in every iiroviru'col which 
we have as yet unearthed an authentic history. It is impossible, - as if would he 
invidious,— to select. But take the case of l^orus, the heroic enemy of Alexander 
of Macedon. Prepared by all accounts to meet an invincible foe, and aware of I he 
disaftcetion in Ins own ranks, he yet dclcrmined to face and wilhslaiul the 
advancing tide. He was out mnnoouvred, -jrerhajis betnyed, - and ouL-l'onglil. Bui 
his spirit rcniaiued indomitable as ever. Wounded and wearied, be was h'd inlo the 
presence of his enemy, who gazed in wonder inron that tall, marfial Jorm, every 
iireh a king and a hei-o, and looking straight before him iinqncnchcd by the lortune 
of war. Alexander asked him what treatment he would have. Poms (‘ared not if it 
was a cheap sneer, or a vulgar display. He answered i)roniplly: “That of a king.’" 
The Macedonian was impressed, and Porus received from him a truly Royal 
treatment. 

The Muslim conqueror of the last of the Hindu kings of Delhi had neither the 
chivalry nor the perspicacity of the Greek. Pritbwi-llaj Chauhan, the Iasi of l!u' 
Hindu sovereigns, the Prince and warrior and lover in excelsis, has a most 
romantic liistory. Born to the tin-one of Ajmer, he was called to that of Delhi by 
the preference for him of his maternal uncle, over Inks cousin Juyehand Rathod 
of Kanauj. A dauntle.ss warrior himself, he was Ihe ]wmce of a band of mighty 
fighters,— brave and fearless and invincible,— whose fidelitj^ and allegiance to their 
Chief is even now the model of feudal loyalty; whose Jove of country and religion, 
whose instincts of chivalry and devotion to their warrior traditions, made Prithwi- 
Raj ihe fittest guardian of the gate of India, at that time. The Chauhan Prince 
inflicted more than one crushing defeat on the Ghouri leader. But ihe high 
traditions of Rajput chivalry would not permit him to war with the vanquEhed; 
and so when Shahabuddin was once defeated and captured a prisoner, PrithwLHaj 
must needs set him at liberty. He did not despise his enemy; nor did he 
fear him, 
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The cufsc ot Ijidiii, however, hab always been internecine dissension. During 
1500 years, Ironi the Mauiya Empire to the Chauhan debacle, there have, of 
course, been snany anihilious princes and conquerors 'within India herself. But 
Avhile the eoucpiorors and the eon(|Ucrcd, themselves of the same race or religion, 
were strong enough to settle their quarrels without the help of an outsider, India 
remained I'roe from any large, lasting foreign invasion and conquest. Even 
Alexander of Maeedon was, in the true perspective of history, a mere raider, a 
daz/ling iuci('Or, ^ivhosc I'lse and blaze and fall was a matter of two short jmars at 
most, Darius and €30-11^ of i’ersia may have been greater, more permanent 
conquerors; but it may bo doubted if the Persian influence was of an abiding or 
pervading eharaeter. 11 is, therefore, a wrong view of Indian history to regard 
that country as being for ever a helpless prey to the first invader. It is only 
when internal disseusiou has eoineided rvith foreign aggressiveness, that the 
path of the invader has been made easy to conquest and settlement. The 
(Ihouri eoTK|nc,sl was facilitated by the spite of ,Ta3n“hand of Kanauj against 
Pritlnvi-Raj of Delhi, .fayehaud had, indeed, good reason to feel aggrieved. 
J’rlthwi-Uaj had ousted him from the throne of Delhi, and liad wounded 
him in (he most vulnerable part of his being. In revenge, .Taychand omitted 
Frith wi-Kaj from tlu' list of Princes invited to compete for the hand of his 
daughtt'r Snmyukia. Allied w'iLli Bhima-Dcva of Cujarat, Jayeband felt he could 
Amiy well airoid fo ignore Priihwi-Ilaj. But he counlcd without reckoning with 
either the daring of Prithwi-Buj, oiThc fancy of hi.s daughter. She was in love with 
the h(‘nii ideal of ilajput ('luvalr5q the hero of a hundred fights. The mystic 
lc'k’gi'u])h of love was at work. Prithwi-Raj came in disguise to win him-self this 
peerless Princess, even as Arjuua had been on a similar quest to win the princess 
of Pnnc'hala. .laychand had made a golden image of the King of Delhi, and 
stationed liim, as his doorkeeper, at the very lowest place in the Mandafp. The 
Princess, however, went the round of the assembled Prince.s without throwing the 
garland she carried — the symbol of her choice— on any one, until she came to the 
golden image of Prithwi-Raj. On him she placed the garland. That momenta mail- 
clad hors'craan .seized her, placed her in front of him, and, with sixty choice 
followers -“the bravest of the brave— flew on the road to Delhi. The disguise was 
off. dayehand was hiimiliaied in his own court, as never a Prince had been these 
tliousand years. lie let loose his whole army in pursuit. But Pritliwi-llaj and his 
heroes had not ’^von in vain the first place araong.st the Indian chivalry of the day. 
Thvo by two they held the road against the advancing host, Avhilc the rest flew on 
towards the sheltering walls of Delhi, Two by two they met and fought 
the chamjjions of Jaychand and stayed their onrush. Two b57 two they met 
their death, dyeing the baiihs of the Jumna with their blood, falling with 
their face to the foe, and with never a scar on their back. It is a 
hundred leagues from Kanauj to Delhi; but the Prince and his bride reached 
the capital safely at the co^t of sixty of the bravest and noblest of that peerless 
band of Knights. 

n 
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Baffled rage and wounded pride made Jaychand scc'k the aid ot a s^iranger to 
revenge himself. Prithwi-Raj, though sadly missing the heroes of the greatest 
adventure of his romantic life, was not without his allies. The Maharanaol Mewar, 
Ins sister '.s husband, and the head of Rajput royalty as the descendant ol llama, 
came to Delhi: and fought in that fatal battle of Panipat where India lost for ever 
the Hindu sovereignty of the land. It was a gallant fight, bravely fought. Prilhwi- 
Raj the lover was fbi'gotten in PrithAvi-Ilaj Llic warrior. Sainyukta hcrscll bueklcd 
on his mail, girt on his sword, and hastened him to the fight, as only a llajpiiL 
Princess can. When the end came, she burnt hersell' alive rather than fall in tire 
hands of the sacrilegious conqueror, though her husband was a living but wounded 
prisoner in the hands of the Ghouri. The brave Maliarana was killed,— the first ol a 
long line of devoted kings, destined to fight the Muslim for 500 years thcrcaller in 
defence of the ancient gods of India. Prithwi-Raj was, according to some, killed 
after the battle by his savage foe, a stranger to any tiotion of chivalry. H is, 
perhaps, nearer the truth than that other story, which describes Ivini as blinded and 
starved but still undaunted in his prison, until his faitliful bard, —another Blondin 
to another Coeur-de-lion,— should come seeking him i?i the enemy's eami). 
Shahabuddin was so wonder-struck by Chand Barol.’s talcs ol’Prithwi-Raj’si^iasL'ry 
of archery that he would have an immediate exhibition on the spot. A mark was 
fixed; the blinded Prince was brought forth, and armed with his unfailing how. 
The Bard was told to give him directions as to the nalina' and distance of the 
target. In a flash Chand told Prithwi-Raj, —ready with the bow-string drawn to the 
car, — the distance and direction of the Sultan on his throne watching the exploit. 
The shaft was loosed, and the Sultan fell; and before his nobles could realise the 
last act of a heroic life, the Prince and the Bard had thrust their daggers into each 
other’s hearts! 


V * 

But though Prithwi-Raj was dead, his memory lingered. Countless Rajput heroes 
of lesser renown have emulated his exploits age after age, until ('vc’ii the 
conquering Musalman came to appreciate the nobility and grandeur of the Rajput’s 
code of wax. Let us give but one specimen— the story of Bhira Singh of Chilor and 
Princess Padmini. I-Ie was a cadet of the Maharana, and was a})pomted Regent, 
when his father died, to watch over liis nephew, the minor Maharana. Padmini was 
a Princess of Ceylon, a peerless beauty, married to perhaps the most famous warrior 
of the age. Alauddin-Kliiljl, a great warrior and conqueror in his own way, Who 
first carried the Crescent banner into the Deccan, came to hear of her unrivalled 
loveliness. In his insolence, the Sultan ordered Bhim Singh to surrender his wife. 
There can be only one reply to such a demand; and when he got it, Alauddin led a 
vast host into the land of Mewar. The defence was concentrated at the capital- 
fortress of Chitor. Alauddin had met his matchi, — at least in courage and the science 
of war. Pie could not possibly take Chitor by open warfare. So he had recourse to 
his usual duidicity. Pie was going to raise the siege, if only his one desire was 
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granted — a glimpse of only a reflection of the far-famed beauty. It was a little thing 
to grant; and Bhim Singh, unequal to Alauddin in his wiles, readily consented. 
Alauddin came up to the fort, and was received by his gallant enemy in the hall of 
his palace, where the peerless Padmini passing by, though herself unseen, was 
reflected in one of the mirrors hung against the wall. The Sultan was content, and 
began to take his leave. True to the traditions of Rajput hospitality, Bhim Singh 
accompanied his guest to the last outpost of Chitor, despite the warnings of his 
nobles. When the last gate was passed, and host and guest were bidding farewell, 
Alauddin whistled, and his concealed guards sprang upon the Rajput Prince, Taken 
unawares, the latter was overpowered, and carried to the infidel camp. 

Secure in his camp, Alauddin now sent a message to the guardians of Chitor, 
either to deliver the Princess in his hands, or to suffer their gallant commander to 
be done to death. When the Chitor chiefs had met in council to consider this 
strange demand, they were delivered from their dilemma by a woman’s wit. The 
Princess oflered to go of her own accord as a ransom for her lord, provided the 
Sultan agreed to receive her with the pomp and ceremony befitting her rank and 
birth. This was an easy condition; though Padmini desired to be accompanied by 
700 of her hand-rnaidens in palanquins. The agreement was soon made, and the 
princely cortege reached Alauddin’s camp. The monarch was overjoyed, and grant- 
ed easily one last prayer of Padmini for a final half-hour of farewell with 
her lord. 

That was all she needed. The 700 pretended maidens jumped from their 
palanquins, each a warrior armed to the teeth; and the twenty-eight hundred palkhi- 
bearers were no less. A fierce yell of dismay, a resounding cry of “Har! Harl 
Mahadev!” and the clash of arms had begun. While the bloody carnage went on, 
Bhim Singh and his queen rode to Chitor, their rear-guard held by the warriors 
who had accompanied the Princess in disguise. Once within the fort, there was no 
hope for the Delhi sovereign to win back the prey that had slipped so bravely and 
so wonderfully from his grasp. lie had to confess himself beaten, and so went his 
way, shamefaced and crest-fallen and smarting at the clever way a woman’s wit had 
outwitted him, 

A few years later, A lauddin again returned to conquer the heroic land of Mewar; 
he was met by the same men, the same courage, the same resistance, — but not the 
same result. Chitor was doomed. The la.st charge was led by Prince Bhim Singh, 
and at the same time every noble dame in Chitor passed into a walled up place, 
with the heroic Padmini bringing up the rear, to be burnt alive. When the 
conqueror at last forced his way into the smoking ruins of Chitor, his savage mood 
expressed itself in an immediate order to raze the fort to the ground. Only one 
building was sacred even in his savage eyes, andthat was spared,— the palace where 
he had once seen Padmini in life 1 

^ a- ^ 

The history of Mewar is a series of thrilling exploits, matchless in their courage, 
heroism and self-sacrifice. We can only select one more for special mention; 
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though the choice must not imply any diminution of the glories of Hatmr; or the 
splendours and conquests of Kumbha. Kumblui, indeed, (bM9-14()t)) was, in 
many respects, the greatest of this long line ot warrior kings. Victor over tlu' allied 
Muslim kings of Maiwa and Gujarat in a pitched battle, he lu11,y maintained the 
reputation of his house for martial riaiown. ttonqiieror ol llic Maiwa king, — 
a prisoner in his capital, — he displayed at its best all that !ngh-hred liajtniL eourlesy 
to the defeated, which their IMuslim opponents had yet to learn. Hut as a poi'L, 
I^erhaps inspired by his famous wife, the poetess Mira; arul as scholar, translating 
the classic work of Jayadeva, Gita Govivda, — he stands nniqius Maluirana Saiiga, 
the protagonist of Jlabiir, was no less heroie, even though less foriiinate in wair. Hut 
their descendant Pralap surpassed both in fame, ])rohiibly because of the grealness 
of his enemy, perhaps also because of the contrast he makes willi his falher—llie 
cowardly Udui Singh. When Akbnr first invaded Mevvar in 15t>7, the reigning 
Maharana tied from the fortress-capital that had witnessed so many stirring scenes 
of Rajput chivalry. The burden of defence fell on Saluinhai-, the first of live Mowar 
nobles. After months of arduous, unrelaxing siege, willi all the appliances that Liie 
amazing genius of Akbar could devise, the first stage was ri'iielu'd by a mussed 
attack at the Sun Gate, where the commandant was himself in charge. Sahimluir 
fell mortally wounded, and the eoimnand passed on to another noble, PaLLa of 
Kelwa, a seasoned warrior at the ripe ago of sixteen. Hi' wont lo Lake one last took 
at his newly married bride, and seemed to waver because of his love for her. She 
said nothing; but when he left the palace to join his forces, she follosved us a youth- 
ful warrior sheathed in complete mail. Wlierevcr llial day her young lord moved 
in battle, there was her guardian iuuce in uuHiiu'hing atleiuhmee, Slieor bravery 
was, however, no match against the science of War, the force of numbers, and Iho 
cunning of the most consummate commander of his age. Fatta fell, aiul with him 
his brave bride, clasped on her husband's bosom, as never ]jcrlia[)s she had Ixv'u 
clasped in life. A third noble — Jaynial of Bednorc — now took com maud; and would 
have perhaps made good the defence, had he not been ])ickcd off by Akbar’.s own 
bullet at night. To the Rajput’s idea of honourable war, this was a i'oul blow; i'or it 
was the time of truce, and Jaymal, though clad in steel, was I'ar from expecting a 
shot. Akbar, however, made what amends ho could, by erecting I wo noble sLalues 
on elephant on each side of the principal gate of his palace - rv'prcscniing ,laymal 
and Patta of Chitor, 

But while the great noble, s of Chitor were dying one after another in vain 
defence of the capital; while their wives and daughter, s were cheori'ully offering tlic 
supreme sacrifice of Rajput heroism, the recreant head of the House of Mewar 
lived ill a new palace he had built on the shores of a lake- On his death, his second 
son Prfitap, the most famous of a very famous line of warrior-kings, .succeeded lo a 
kingdom without a capital, without an army, without a treasury (1570)- He had, 
however, something more than all these, a claim tles.s spirit. He summoned hi.s vassiils 
to his standard, affronted the most favoured Rajput general of Akbar, the celebrated 
Man Singh; and fought the Imperial forces at the historic pass of llaklighat. 
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Of 22,000 troops that had obeyed the Hana’s call to arms, only 8,000 survived 
the slaughter. The liana himself had come to the fight in the full insignia of his 
Iloyalty; but rather than that life so precious to Mewar and to Hindus be sacrificed 
in avail! struggle, a noble seized the Royal umbrella, and rushed with it to another 
part ol' the field, thus attracting the fury of the Mughal attack on his devoted head. 
Another noble forced Pratap to cpiit the field when the day was lost. In his reluct- 
ant flight, on his no less famous charger, the Rana was pursued by two Mughal 
warriors, and his own disaffected brother Sakta Sinli. Blood, however, proved thick- 
er than ambition on that tragic day. Sakta charged his companions and wounded 
them; and then called to his brother, and gave him his own fresh charger to continue 
his flight into the sheltering hills of Aravalli. For years the Rana lived in the hills,— 
an implacable foe of the Great Mughal. From his mountain abode he issued his 
orders to his vassals and to his subjects,— the former to join him, the latter to cease 
cultivation so as to starve out the Imperial garrisons. For twenty years he warred 
in this way, — the hero of every Rajput heart, even those in Akbar’s service. The 
latter could, perhaps, have crushed him had he so willed. But he was either loo 
generous not to admire Pratap for his heroic resistance; or too politic to risk his 
own Empire by alienating the main pillars of his power. Pratap lived to fight another 
battle, and to re-oonquer, before liis death, practically his whole realm of Mo war, 
with the exception of Chi tor. He felt that lack terribly; and the vows of self-denial 
he had taken until Chitor was conquered are even now observed hy his descendants. 
For Chitor is Still in ruins, and outside the Maharana's dominions! 

Mewar remained the most prolific breeding ground of heroes throughout the 
reigns of the -I Great Mtighals. Amar Sinh, Kama Sinh, liai Sinh, in direct suc- 
cession after the immortal Pratap, maintained to the full the glories of Mewar . The 
last-named added to the trophies of a warrior the laurels of a statesman, His spirit- 
ed espousal of the cause of Ajit Sinh, the infant king of Marwar; his romantic 
marriage with the Ih'inccss of Kishangarh, with all the glamour and poetry of the 
marriage of Sarayukta and Prithwi-Raj; his determined fight in the field against 
Aurangzeb, make a classic chapter in the stirring annals of Mewar. Bui even his ex- 
ploits are eclip.sed by the heroism and devotion of the Rathor Chief, Durga Has. 
Maharaja Jaswanl Sing of Jodhpur, Aurangzeb’s viceroy of Afghanistan, died at 
.lamrtid in December 1078, A. C,, leaving no son to succeed him. But has Queen, 
a Princess of Mewar, was enceinte at the time of his death; and, following well- 
established precedent, she refrained from mounting the funeral pyre. Soon after, a 
son was born to her. In his name, and on his account, she claimed the kingdom oi 
•fodhpur from the Emperor. But the perfidious Aurangzeb had afieady bestowed 
it on another Rathor Prince,— a willing tool in his hands. When the infant heir of 
Marwar and his mother reached Delhi, the ETOp)eror would not let them p!\ss. He 
wanted to assume the guardianship of the Prince, to bring up the latter in the 
imperial harem. The envoys of the Queen,— Durga Das llathod, Xibnchhod Das 
Rathod, and Raghunath Bhatti,— were horror-struck at this glimpse of the Emperor 
intentions; and left the Presence to recount their audience to the Queen. Aurangzeb 
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had left them no time to deliberate. Hardly had they finished telling the Queen 
about the Erapei-or’s views, when a force of the Imperial (hiards was heard to 
approach the palace. Durga Das evolved a masterly plaii of action. IVith a 
hundred cdiosen warriors, the Bhatti w'as to create a diversion hy t lunging 
upon the Imperial Guard, and hold the gates ot the palace as long as tiny 
could. In the Queen’s chamber, a slave-girl was to he left impersonating Llie 
Queen, with an infant borrowed from a ncig'libouring milkman. When tlie shock ol 
battle between the Bhatti and the Guards was first heard, Durga Has left the palace 


from the back-gate with the remaining' clansmen, the Queen riding in the midst 
of her gallant escort with the baby-prince at her saddle-bow. Ol the 100 led by 
Bhatti, 70 fell in the Battle of the Gates, never to rise again. The Rotwal rushed 
over their dead bodies into the palace, — into the chamber ot the Queen, —to find a 
substitute! The ruse was soon discovered, and pursuit resumed, alter llie masquerad- 
ing slave-girl and the milk-man’s child had been sent on to tiic raging Panporor. 
Niue miles from Delhi, on the road to .lodhpur, on the banks ol fhc .funma, the 
pursuers came up with the pursued. Once again Durga Das divided his slender 
force. Forty picked lance.s gallo]3cd on with tb(' Queen over the bridge; with 50 
more Durg’a Das held the Imperial Guard, 000 strong, at bay. Never did a Horatio 
or a Bayard defend a bridge more gallantly than these Rathod warriors. Plvery 
mother’s son among them was fearfully wounded, and forty-five killed in this Battle 
of the Bridge, which lasted for one brief hour. But that hour had done its work. 
The Imperialists were cheeked, daunted, and thrown back; and Durga Das r(‘sumed 
his gallop after the Queen with only five companions. But so wondrous had been 
his exploit, that every Rathor, —every Rajput, —heart had been stirred; and when the 
Queen reached the gates of Jodhpur she was at the head ol' a eonsidei-abk' army. 
The Mughal Governor fled before the avenging Durga Das had arrived; and the son 
of Maharaja Jaswant Sing entered the eai)ita} of his ancestors, --an acknowledged 
king. 








These are all Rajput heroes,— ail of the native Indian faith. Let us not forget in 
this list the names of those other heroes, who, though profe.ssiug another faith, still 
add lustre by their exploits to the story of Indian heroism. We can scarcely claim 
Muhammad-ibn-Qasim, the first Mu, slim invader and the conqueror of Sind, as an 
Indian at all. But his name cannot hut recall the memory of that heroic Queem of 
Dahir, who first gave an example of the unrivalled sense of honour of the Ilajpul 
dame. When Dahir was defeated and killed by the Arab commander, the latter 
found the gates of the capital still barred; and the Queen Regent, armed and 
determined, in command of the defenders. Muhammad was foiled in all his 
attemtps to storm the city, and so he sat down to besiege it with all his equipments 
of catapults and battering rams, which left no alternative to the delcndeivs but to 
surrender, or to die. They chose the latter. Throwing open the gates, the nobles 
and clansmen rushed out with the Queen at their head, charging the Muslims with 
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such fury, that, but lor their numbers, they would have retrieved the day. The 
charge, however, failed. The heroic queen fell fighting to the last, along with her 
devoted band oi' followers. 

If we cannot claim Muhammad-ibn-Qasim as a hero of India, still less can we 
chiini Mahmud of Ghayni,— the Iconoclast,— or Shahabiiddin of Ghor. T'hey were 
essentially raiders, though Shahabuddin certainly had in him the mettle of an 
Empire-builder. In fact, Ihc real sway of the Muslims in India begins with him. 
Ilis courage and generalship, and astute diplomacy are beyond question; and though 
to the Hindu mind a perusal of his life and achievements would not acquit him of 
unworthy, uuchivalrons action, the historian would be amply justified in discount- 
ing that feeling against the resolute persistence of Shahabuddin ’s fixed goal of per- 
manent eoncpicst of India. Elis slave and successor, Qutb-ud-din, is, however, the 
first Indian Emperor of Muslim persuasion. A matchless commander himself, the 
Ghori Erince vuis quick to perceive the gifts of his slave, whom he, therefore, 
rapidly raised to high rank in his army. lElieii Delhi had been conquered and 
Kanauj had fallen, Shahabuddin could find none better to hold the viceregal sceptre 
in India than his erstwhile slave. Qutb-ud-din carried the standard of the Crescent 
to Bengal in the East and Gujarat in the South-west, though in the hitter he did not 
feel it safe to remain much longer. It was on his return from the capital of Gujarat 
that be met with the one great defeat of his life,— all the more humiliating because 
inflicted by a woman and a child. The Queen of Mewar, Korumdevi of Gujarat, 
guardian and Regent for her infant son, Maharana Kama, called all the vassals of 
Mewar together in the name of her son, and with them inflicted such a defeat 
near Amber on the Afghan forces, that they fled in disorder to Delhi, and left 
the entire camp and war material in the hands of the triumphant Rajputs. 
Qutb-ud-din fought bravely and desperately in the battle ; but he Avas Avounded ; 
his army demoralised ; and defeat inevitable. What he lost in Rajputana, hoAvever, 
he made up for by gaining in Bihar and Bengal, where Muhammad-ibn 
Bakhtyar, a soldier of fortune, was appointed Governor under the Viceroy. In 
Bimdelkband Qutb-ud-din met another Eliiidii heroine, Malundcvi of Kalanjar, 
under whose inspiration the cowardly Paramar pul up a most vigorous resistance. 
The battle under the walls of Kalanjar was, perhaps, the most fiercely contested 
field Qutb-ud-din ever fought. But he was victorious at last. Their gods seem to 
have deserted the Hindus ; for the great Chandel dynasty of Bundelkhand came to 
an end after 1208, having flourished for nearly 400 years. Two years later, 
Shahabuddin himself Avas killed by a band of revolted Gakkars Avhile sleeping in bis 
tent at Rohtak; and, after a short interval, Qutb-ud-din AVas proclaimed Sultan of 
Delhi by the successor of his late master at Ghazni. 

This is not the place to record the achievements of the successive Turkish and 
Afghan Sultans of Delhi. Bui we must pause to name at least Altamshj the son- 
in-law and successor of Qutb-ud-din, and his famous but ill-fated daughter 
Raziyya. Altamsh was a worthy successor of the founder of the 31ave dypasty. 
He added Malwa to the Empire, and captured the impregnable fort of Mandu, which 
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hsid baffled even the irresistible Mahmud of Ghazni- On his death, his son Rukii- 
iid-din a&eencled the throne; but he was a wastrel and an ineonipctcnt. The real 
power lay with his mother, once a slave-girl of Altamsh. Her cruelties made her 
abhorred; and the nobles of Delhi at last rose in revolt, and asked the Princess 
llaziy 3 ni to assume the reins of government, llravc and aecomjrlished as she was 
beautiful, she had been the constant eoinpanion and the most trusted adviser ol'her 
father, who bad once even appointed her Regent during his absence Ironi Delhi. 
Her brother, the shadow-emperor, demurred and opposed ; but he was bctra 3 n'd and 
surrendered, and was executed by order of the Empress. For 8] years she ruled the 
Empire,— as a firm, wise, and just ruler. But the woman's jjenalty oC yoidh and 
beauty was inevitable in a court unfamiliar with the lofty traditions of Rajput 
chivalry. Raziyya’s name was linked by the tongue of scandal with that of a slave in 
the palace. The nobles rebelled, led by Malik Altuniya of Bhalinda. He could not 
resist the spell of her youth and beauty when betrayed and c-arried into his cam]); 
but her own brother Rahram, head of another ]>arty, was less susceptible and less 
merciful. She and her husband Altuniya were beaten in Uu' field, and were 
beheaded after a month’s imin’isonment. Her only fault, as Fii’ishla well says, with 
a touch of inexpressible pathos, was that she was a woman! 

Alauddiu-Khilji, the second Emperor of the second Muslim djnmsly, styled 
hinrsclf a second Alexander. But his beginningas well as ids end were bloody; and 
this whole life and reign unredeemed by a single trait of nobility or generosity, or 
lofty chivalry towards the vanquished- Courage he had in abnmlanoc; atid even the 
talents of a general. Bui his conquests, tliongh Jiiaiiy and amazing, were stained 
with treachery and cruelty, that necessarily deny him the title of a national 
hero. 

It would require too much patience, and too vast a screen, to watch the film ot 
that procession of history, which is concerned with the 2 last centuries of the Pathan 
dominion. >Ve cannot even pause to speak of the great Maharana Saiigram Sinh, 
who had rallied all Rajputs under the sun banner of the Sisodias to make one more 
attempt to wrest the throne of Delhi from the defiling ‘Toork’. Not, indeed, 
because he was eventually beaten by the sujierior generalship of Babur; hut 
because the re.st of Sanga’s career of conquest and asceirdaney would, if narrated, 
take us too far out of the perspective of history. Even the inspiring figure of the 
last of the Pathan hei'oes,— the Lion-hearted Siir, — must be passed over in silenc:e, 
the rather because he finds a more fitting niche in our Hnll of Emperors. But 
we must let the procession halt for a brief while, to enable u.s Lo gaze upon the 
grand, awful, tragic figure of Bairam Khan, the Guardian and Prime Minister of 
the greatest of the Mughals. Bairam was a faithful follower and a loyal soldier of 
the Empieror Humayun. Gifted with all the virtues and vices of his race and his 
age, he was brave and bigoted, faithful and self-willed, loyal to the core, yet 
headstrong. He had followed Humayun in all his wars, and also in his exile, 
Returning with his master, he fought with Prince Akbar the historic battle that 
conquered the empire of India. The restored Emperor, brave and chivalrous and 
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generous to a I'ault, was not destined to enjoy his triumph for any length of time; 
and his son, the boy-Enpicroi-, was left under the ministry and guardianship of the 
sLaunchesL friend of his father. Bairam was as sagacious in generalship as he was 
peerless in personal bravery. He fought and won another yet more historic battle 
for his new sovereign; but tarnished his glory, at least in the mind of his 
Imperial pupil, by the double execution of Tardi Beg before the battle, and of 
I-fcmii, the helpless and vanquished enemy, after. The sensitive soul of Akbar 
recoiled with horror from such a savagery committed in the name of religion. But 
he was yet too young, inexperienced, insecure to show his Mini.ster who was the 
master. For four years he bided his time. When at last the hour of doom struck, 
by a masterly manoeuvre he unhorsed the Minister in a single charge. Politely 
exiled by his sovereign, Bairam at first obeyed, then rebelled, and was eventually 
conquered. The star of Akbar was rising. The vanquished Minister was received 
in audience. But instead of reproaches or humiliation, the son of Humayun only 
remembered the services of Bairam Khan to the House of Timur. Covering him 
with the imperitd mantle, he offered him the choice of active service in the field or 
in the Council, or a dignified retreat. Bairam cliosc the latter, and started on his 
jhlgrimagc to Mecca. But fate again intervened. An old enemy revenged himself 
upon the great Khan-i-Khancai as he was visiting a temple in the ancient ca})ital 
of (lujarat, before taking ship for Arabia at Cambay; and Bairam Khan was no 
morel 

Another figure, still more romantic and tragical, is that of the heroic Queen 
Regent of Abmadnagar. I’he young king had succeeded to his father’s throne after 
a series oJ' revolutions; and his great aunt was the only person capable of holding 
the reins of government loyally for the king’s benefit. But the disaffected Minister 
of his predecessor had already invited the aid of the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat,— 
Prince Murad,— the second son of the Emperor Akbar. With the fall of the plotting 
minister, there was no justification for a march on Ahmadnagar, Prince Murad 
and his Mughals, however, had no intention of letting the prey escape from their 
grasp so easily. Arrived at Ahmadnagar, they were surprised to see the gates 
barred against them. The beauty, grace and magnetism of the heroic Queen had 
silenced the discordant note of faction within the city; and the natives as well as 
the foi’eigner.s in the State strove only to show who made the greatest sacrifice in 
the cause of the city, it could not be carried by storm. The Mughals therefore 
sat down to besiege it in real earnest, and laid mines under the walls and bastions 
of the fort. From one of these the dauntless Queen, clad in armour and acting the 
common soldier, removed the powder with her own hands. Bui the two others 
exploded before the same treatment could be applied to them. The Mughals, sure 
of an easy capture, delayed assaulting till the next morning. They were too late. 
The night sufficed the tireless Queen to fill up the breaches. The Prince was 
impressed by the courage of a woman, and the native chivahV of his race and 
breeding was aglow. He held a solemn Durbar, apid formally conferred on the 
heroine the title of Sultana, already a Queen in her own right. Negotiations were 
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opened while this mututil admiration was at its height, and a treaty, honourable to 
both sides, was signed. The young Prince Bahadur was recognised King of 
Ahniadnugar, under the regency of his aunt, and acknowledging the suzerainty of 
Delhi. But the ijeacc was short-lived. No sooner had the sense ol a coinmon 
danger worn off, than the internal turbulence of the Ahinadnagar nobles broke out 
afresh. Berar was invaded by the Ahmadnagaries, and Akbar’s patience was 
exhausted. A strong army under Prince Danyal and the Emircror's most valued 
friend, Abul Fazl, was despatched to conquer. The Bcgent displayed all her 
wonted heroism; but her resources were exhausted, her troops demoralised, her 
councillors disaffected. It availed her little to use her own jewellery for charging 
the guns, Avhen shot and shell wei’e exhausted. Akbar’s lieutenants would not, 
however, be too harsh on a woman — especially such a vromanl And so Abul E’azl 
offered terms to the beleagured sovereign, far more generous than he or his council 
had a right to expect. But the moment the warrior-Quecn pleaded for the acceptance 
of those terms, her doom waKS sealed. A disaffected eunuch ran out of the (‘ouncil- 
chamber, and told the troops their Queen was betraying them. The soldiers rushed 
into the council room; and, deaf to all appeals, forgetful of all the memories of her 
past sacrifices, unmindful of her age and sex, they put the noble, valiant. Queen 
mercilessly to death. So died Chand Sultana, —the noblest and the greatest of the 
heroines in the century of Akbar ! 

W 'k 

Other heroes there are, too, w'ho have a claim to a recognition even in this brief 
review. But if any of them cannot find a place in tlic gallery ol’ the Pounders of 
Dynasties or builders of Emigres, — like Hasan Bahman Shall, or Sliivaji Maharaj,— 
they have to their credit deeds of heroism not essentially dissimilar to those instanced 
already; and as such there is little need to crowd still more this alrc'ady over- 
crowded canvas. The picture, however, as unfolded so far, is rich in glowing Lints of 
a most variegated description; and must, therefore, satisfy fully the most fastidious 
demands of national vanity. The types selected in this review have been clioscn 
because of their undying influence upon the ideals of a nation, and the character of 
its people in successive generations. There are others still who have made these 
ideals live, and built out of the raw' material afforded by these their mighty 
empires on the soil of India, These we review in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MAKERS OF HISTORY AND BUILDERS OF EMPIRE 

“With the Maurya dynasty,” it has been well said, “begins the period of 
continual history in India.” We may, therefore legitimately commence the film of 
Indian Emperors and nation-builders with the Mauryan hero, never forgetting that 
the ideal of a homogeneous, solid empire is by no means foreign to the soil 
of India. 

CHAN DRAG UPTA MAURY A 

Chandragupta Maurya (320 B. C. to 298 E. C.) reigned over territory far larger, 
in point of area, than even perhaps the present Empire of India. A contemporary 
of Alexander of Macedon and hi.s successor in the former’s Indian conquests, the 
Mauryan hero must have gathered not a few useful hints on the art of fighting 
when he was a visitor, or a suppliant, in the Creek Camp, lie was not slow to use 
this knowledge, when the hour came, against the Greeks themselves. To one, how- 
ever, who had, in his day, been the commander-in-chief to the greatest power in 
India, the Magadha realm of the Nandas, the invaders had, i)erhnps, not much to 
teach in the science of war and the art of fighting. What little his own experience 
had left unprovided must have been supplied by chat inimitable master of all social 
sciences, who is variously known by tradition as the Brahmana Vishnugupta, the 
Acharya (T'eacher) Chanakya, or the author Kautilya. It is a most reiwehensible 
terminological inexactitude to style him the Indian Machiavelli. The parallel is 
suggested, no doubt, by the plot of a Sanskrit drama Mudra-Rakshasa, of which 
Chanakya is the real hero. I'he play was written nearly a thousand years after the 
events it deals with, and represents as facts what are little better than a poet’s wild 
fancies. 

The facts of cold-blooded history, as far as we can gather them, are somewhat 
like these, Chandragupta Maurya was a scion of an ancient race dwelling at the 
foot of the Himalayas, and an off-shoot of the holy race of the Sakyas, from which 
had sprung earlier the immortal Buddha. Perhaps he owed his rapid rise to the post 
of the War-Lord in the Magadha Empire to a bar sinister of royal origin. Certain 
it is, however, that he was disaffected with the Nandas, and driven from their 
service, at the time the overweening arrogance of the Magadha monarch had 
insulted a great sage and scholar, who had enough of the old Vishwalnitra in him 
not to take the insult tamely- The disaffected soldier joined hands with the 
disgruntled sage*, and at last obtained the aid of the redoubtable Porus, or some 
other lieutenant of the Macedonian. In an incredibly short time the Nandas were 
overthrown and their very memory uprooted, thanks chiefly to the wonderful 
sagacity of Vishnugupta, allies were either bought off, or dispased of in some 
other way; so that, by the time Seleueus of Babylon was ready to try conclusions 
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with the Indian, ChandragupLa was master of India from the mouth oi' the Ganges 
to the mouth of the [ndus, from the Narmada to the Jhelum and the Kabul. History 
does not tell us when precisely he acquired JVJalwa and Kundclkhand, Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, Sindh and the Punjab, besides the provinces of the Ganges basin. Hut 
history is quite clear about when he acquired the provinces of the modern Afghanistan 
and Ifaluchistan. These were obtained from Selcucus, j^erhaps as a dowry for his 
daughter given in marriage to the Maurya. In exchange the Maurya gave only 
500 elephants to the Greek. 

The Maurya Empire thus extended over a vast area. It is, however, an inaccurate 
picture of life in the Slaurya Empire which would i-epresent the Sovereign, not only 
as the Lord paramount, but as the uncontrolled, absolute master of the life and 
property of every one of his subjects. Though free from the modern restraitiL of u 
Parliament, the absolutism of the Mauryas was subtly checked by the struct urc of 
the society itself, in which the several strata or castes had a definitely assigned 
place; and of which one at least was even superior to the King liimsclf. Hesides, the 
King governed with the help of a large, well-ordered, butaamcraey, with a very 
precise hierarchy. These were all his servants and the ministers of his will; but in 
the nature of things they must nevertheless have formed an effective, though 
indirect, check on the royal authority, 'Fhc nobility of the sword had its own 
power and influence, which was not the less considerable because it was not evident 
on the surface. And, finally, there w^ere civic dignilarios, — let us call them mayors of 
towns and presidents of guilds,— who must also have provided no mean curb on the 
absolutism of the Prince. Some of these civic notables Averc considta-ahh; merchants, 
whose private wealth would not compare unfavourably with the King’s own 
majesty. 

The king's personal habits reflected in equal measure the splendour of his great 
position, and the .simplicity of a man who was by training and LemperameuL averse 
to ever-lasting luxury. Within the inner apartments, Ghandragupta, like Akbar, 
passed very tew hours e.ach day; but, while there, he was guarded by a body of 
foreign amazons, who had been purchased for the i)urposc. Every day, however, 
when not engaged in war or the chase, the Emperor appeared in imblie to hear causes of 
complaint in person, to give audiences, or to consult with his ministers on a thousand 
matters of imperial importance. So much, indeed, did the duties of his jwst absorb 
the time of tlie Prince, that he was probably among the hardest worked men in his 
empire. The Emperor’s only luxury in personal habits was massage, in which he 
seems to have indulged even while hearing cases in court, or giving ceremonial 
audmnee; while the only display of ceremonial magnificence was the hair- washing 
festival, probably held on the Imperial birth-days, when the nobles and grandees 
made considerable presents to the sovereign. 

THE EMPEROR ASOKA 

The Empire of Chandragupta passed in peaceful succession to his son Bindusara, 
and his grandson Asoka. The second Maurya must certainly have made additions 
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to his lather’s dominions, though no definite accounts of his reign and conquests are 
available. The third and the most famous, if not also the greatest, made only one 
conquest, the country of the Kalin gas, —the modern Coromandel coast. But his fame 
rests rather on his being the Imperial ]>ropagandist of Buddhism. The Buddhist 
Constantine was all the greater than his Christian prototype, because he did his 
very best to enforce in his own ])crsona] life as well as in his Empire the tenets of 
his creed. His famous rock edicts are veritable sermons in stone. From the foot of 
the Hindu Kush to within sight of the Nilgiris; from the Arabian Sea to the Bay 
of Bengal, he preached Buddhism and the doctrine of universal mercy. If Chandra- 
gupta was a man of blood and iron, Asoka was as clearly a man of peace. He had 
even taken the minor vows of a Buddhist monk. And yet so mighty was the 
Mauryan name, and so firmly established the tradition ot law and order in this vast 
Empire, that in his long reign no internal rebellion or foreign invasion of any 
dimensions worth speaking occurred at all. Against all accepted ideals of kingliness 
in India, Asoka openly asked his subjects to abandon the notion of conquest by 
force of arms as the only work fit for a king; while he laid down the “Law of Piety” 
as the only way to attain salvation. The following tribute from the hi.storian of 
j-liicieiit India would suffice to give a fuller outline of the pious Emperor. 

“.'Vsoka did not utLemiit to destroy either Brahniunical Ilindiiibin oj Jauiism; hut hxs 
proliibition of bloody saenfioeb, the iiretcrence which he openly avowed for Buddlilsra, 
and his active propaganda undouhtedK brought his favourite doctrine to the front, and 
established it as the dominant religion m both India and Ceylon Still, notwithstanding 
many failures, fluctuaLious, developments and corruptions, Buddhism now eoniiiiaiids, 
and will command for countless centuries to come, tlie devotion of linndieds of millions 
of men. This great result is the work ot Asoka alone, and entitles him to rank for all 
time with that small body of men who may be said to have changed the faith of the 
world,’' 


KANISHKA 

With the death of the .saintly A.soka, the days of the Mauryan glories were ended. 
The heirs and successor, s of Chaudragupta and Asoka were feeble voluptuaries, 
lacking the strength to maintain the splendours of their forbears. Their distant 
satraps and disaffected feudatories neglected, ignored, and eventually defied the 
Imperial firmans from Pataliputra. A host of independent lu’incipalities cropped up 
within what had been a solid Empire, till, once again, a mighty genius came on the 
field to conquer or subdue, to annex and consolidate, the immense mass into a 
single whole. Such a one wa,s Kanishka the Kushan, more than 250 years after the 
immortal Asoka. 

Very little is known, authentically, of the origin of the Emperor KaUishka to 
enable us to claim him justly as an Indian Prince. By his conquests, and his creed, he 
was decidedly Indian,— more even than Babur. ITis capital was at what is noyr called 
Peshawar; his favourite pleasure-haunt was the vale of Kashmir, where he seems to 
have founded a city; his empire extended to the shores of the Arabian Ocean and to 
the heart of Magadha, What exactly were his own additions to the earlier conquests 

IS 
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of his Kushan predecessors, it is difficult to say. He was, however, the most 
considerable and powerful Central Asiatic potentate ol his day, able to deal with the 
Roman Empire on terms of equality and independence. His own conquests in Asia 
included Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan, which, with the Tarthian, Afghan, Balueh 
conquests and annexations of Ids predecessors, must have formed a very vast, 
solid block of territory in WYst-Central Asia. In India he was certainly the master 
of the Punjab, Kashmir, the Indus valley down to the mouth of the river, Malwa, 
Gujarat, and the peninsula of Kathiawar; and the Indo-Gangetic plain, probably 
extending as far as the eastern confines of the Mauryan Magadha. 

This was an empire, not a whit less glorious or extensive than that of the greatest 
of the Mauryas. Like Asoka, however, Kanishka loo, was touched by the subtle 
appeal of the Religion of Mercy, xit some date in his career, Kanishka was 
converted to the Law of Piety; and, ever since, fact and fable alike conspired to 
make him a second Asoka, —a Buddhist Charlemagne. If he did not, like Asoka, 
actually assume the yellow robe of the Buddhist monk, he was yet too active a 
patron of Buddhism not to concei-n himself with a new and Aullioriscd Version of 
the Law of the Sakya saint. In his reign, a great fEeumcnieal eouncil was hehl in 
Kashmir, at Kundalavana near the capital, under the ])resideney of the I’ontiH' 
Vasumitra, and the guidance of the greatest Buddhist scholar and divine of the 
age,— Ashwaghosha. 500 theologians, prelates, and scholars partieipated in the 
]>rotraeted labours, which resulted in the authoritative promulgation of the true 
apostolic canon, engraved, for further security and permancneiq on eopiier plates 
deposited in a special cupola, built by order of the Imperial jiaLron for the purpose, 
where they may even now be lying concealed for all we know. The resemblance to 
the Catholic Apostolic Church of Christ in the West may be further eompleied by 
the story of the conferment of the Kingdom of Kashmir on the Buddhist ehureli. The 
donation was first made by Asoka, and Kanishka seems only to have eonlirmed it. 

THE GUPTAS 

If we may place the reign of Kanishka betw'^een 78 A.C., and J20 A. C., a 
period of another two centuries of decline and dismemberment had to follow before 
the Imperial idea was reborn in India. 

The fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era may well be regarded us the 
Golden Age in the early history of India. The mighty Gupta Empire, rivalling in 
extent and splendour the magnificent fabric of Mauryan creation, was formed, 
extended, consolidated and maintained between 320 A. D. and f-S.'S A, D. 
Chandra-Gupla, the first of this line of long-lived emperors, was the scion of a petty 
local prince in Magadha; but on his marriage to Kumara Dexn,— a Pripecss of the 
Lichchavis, who w'ere a famous clan at the time of the Buddha, —'he was immediately 
raised to the status of a great power in eastern India. He himself had little time to 
build up a gi-eat empire by his conquests; but he was skilful and far-sighted 
enough to utilize the suzerainty of his Queen’s people over the ancient Imperial 
capital to reduce the whole of the home provinces of the Mauryas to subjection. 
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His reign is lurlhcr memorable for the great importance and reverence to his 
Queen, ^ the Liehchavi Princess, — alter whom his much more famous son Samudra- 
Gupta is only too proud to be known; and in whose name coins of the realm were 
struck by her grateful and devoted husband, even as that prince of lovers, the 
Emperor Jahangir, some 1300 years later, minted his coins in the name of his 
Elmprcss Nur Jahan. 

Sarnudra-Gupta, son and successor of Chandra-Gupta and Kumara Devi, was a 
born conqueror. His father seems to have been of Buddhist persuasion, but this 
“Indian Napolean, ” — as Vincent Smith justly calls him,— was a confirmed but 
widely tolerant Hindu. The sculptured records of his conquests, embossed in the 
flowery style of a court panegyrist, had ample basis in sober earnest to justify all 
the seeming vaingloriousncss of style and bewildering magniloquence of expression. 
His father’s sway had hardly penetrated beyond the confluence of the Jumna and 
the Ganges at Allahabad on the west, and on the south up to the Son basin. Not 
content with this, he carried his victorious arms to the further hank of the Indus 
on the north-west corner, making the Chinab the permanent frontier of the 
Empire on that side; subjugated all the semi-independent tribes of the Doab and of 
Bajputaria; annexed the Punjab, and, together wnth Bundelkhaiul and the 
regions of tlic home ]i)-ovinces, stretching up to the foot of the Himalayas on the 
north and the mouth of the Ganges on the east, made a consolidated Empire of 
Hindustan ]jroper, which was not much inferior to that of Akbar. On the south, he 
had vast ambitions, and actually carried out a tremendous Caesarian march, which, 
beginning with the regions around Chutia Nagpur, joassed along the eastern coast, 
and went as far south as the modern Conjevaram. Thence he turned backward 
through the plateau of the Deccan proper along the Western Ghats, eonquering 
and subjugating wherever he went. It was a mighty progress, an unbroken triumph 
from beginning Lo end, lasting for perhaps over two years, and testifying during its 
course to the marvellous organisation of transport and commissariat, of ordnance and 
general discipline, which kept intact and ever victorious such a huge host, march- 
ing over hills, through dense forests, across mighty riversj along altogether unfami- 
liar and unfriendly regions. For a thousand years before or after him, there was 
none to emulate this unparallelled feat. His importance may be illustrated by the 
instance of a peaceful embassy from King Meghavarna of Ceylon, Whateyer 
justification Samudra-Gupta had to regard the rich x>resents of gems, etc., which 
the Ceylonese embassy brought him, as the tributary offerings of a Vassal Prince, 
the fact is indisputable that the worshippers from Ceylon at the Holy of Holies of 
Buddhism had to seek and obtain the sanction of the Indian Emperor before they 
could build there an appropriate college of their own. 

The unique glory of Samndra-Gupta lies in bis bewildering versatility. 
Conquerors there were before and after him. Soldiering was the sacred, traditional, 
hereditary occupation of kings in India from time immemorial; so that excellence 
in this department of king-craft will not by itself call forth our unstinted 
admiration. Wisdom, foresight, toleration of all the several creeds have been the 
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distinctive marks of outstanding kings in Indian history from the Mauryns to the 
Mughals; and in that aspect, also, though Samudra-Gupta was great, he has 
mighty rivals in Akbar and Asoka. In his patronage of arts and sciences, too, the 
greatest of the IMiighals would easily equal, if not ecli])se, him. But where the 
greatest of the Guptas stands unrivalled is in his own mastery of the I'inc Arts. The 
flute seems to have been as familiar to his hand as the svvord and the lance; while 
the making of verses came to him as naturally as the lormation ol military 
manoeuvres in the field. Even his celebration of the lamous jishwanicdhit or Horse 
Sacrifice may be taken to indicate that love, — that mastery of history, — in which 
some may have equalled, but none sur])asscd, liim. 

Chandra-Gupta IJ (378-4.13 A. C.), his son Kumara-GupLa (413"4.}.'j A. C.), and 
grandson Skanda-Gupta (455-407 A.C.) were worthy successors of the groat Samudra- 
Gupta. The first of these even maintained his family tradition of conquest and 
annexation by over-throwing' the rvestern Satrapies of Malwa and Ivathiawnr, incor- 
porating these rich and wealthy provinces in the Empire, and so exlendiug it I'roin 
sea to sea throughout the breadth ol' India. 'The Gupta Empire recalls in 
almost every prominent incident the later Mughal Empire. If tlu' glorii'S of llic 
Mughals lasted a hundred and fifty years (1550-1707), those of I lie Guptas etidured 
for a like period (320-467 A. C.). If the Mughal Empire went on tottering for 
another century and a half after its xenith had been ])iisscd, so did tlie GujDta for 
even a longer period. The last of the great Guptas had almost an indentieal diffi- 
culty with the last of the great Mughals. For the Hun invasions may not quite 
unfitly be compared to the Maiaitha outbreak of a later ag(‘. Slcanda-Gupta was at 
first victorious and stemmed the tide of invasion cffeeiually. But iu the last years 
of his reign he was weary and weakened, and the Him menace had to he swept 
away from India by other races in the Empire. The Gu])ia age, finally, was an age 
of tremendous revival in the intellectual world. Some of the llnesL coni rilnd ions to 
poetry and philosophy, to architecture and painting, to all the graces and iimenilics 
as much as to the arts and sciences of civilised life, were made in this Ciokleu Age 
of Indian History. TTie kings were themselves great ])atrons of pot'is and artisls, 
refined and cultured enough to appreciate to a nicety the value of the works of art 
they ixitronised. T'he name of Kalidasa, —the iminoi’tal laureate of Sanskrit drama 
and classic poetry, —who is now generally believed to have flourished in this age, 
would alone suffice to give point to this remark; while those of his other great con- 
temporaries, the famous Nava Ratna of the Court of Vikramaditya, will be enough 
to establish the claim of a Golden Age made for this period. “Probably, India has 
never been governed better, after the oriental manner, than it was in the reign of 
Vikramaditya. ’ 

SHRI HARSH A (606-647 A.C.) 

Another interval of 150 years had to pass before the glories of the Gupta Empire 
could once more come tp bloom. I n marked contrast with the mighty Manryas and 
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the glorious Guptas, the reign of Elarsha of Kananj stands out alone, like a solitary 
boss in the midst of an otherwise level plain. A younger son of a local raja of 
Tharjeshirar, Ihe classic* Kui'u-Ksheh'ii, Elarsha was indaccd to succeed to the throne 
of his elder brother with some dilhculty. When, however, he finally made up his mind 
to accept the invitation ol his nobles and grasp the sceptre, he lost no time in 
avenging the dastardly murder in Malwa of his beloved elder brother and sovereign, 
liajya Vardhana. Malwa was his sister’s husband’s country; but the 'king and queen 
were overthrown; and first Majya Vai'dhana, and afterwards Elarsha Vardhana, 
marched against the country to avenge the insult and annex the territory. With 
Malwa was involved a local king of Bengal, who was overthrown by Elarsha, and his 
dominions annexed to the Empire of Kanauj. The Gujarati kingdom of Valabhi was 
brought into subsidiary alliance by the marriage of the Valabhi Prince to a daughter 
of the Em]jeror. Saurashlra and Kachchh were part of the Em] 3 ire; while, at the other 
end of India, Kumara of Knmriip,— the modern Assam, — was a feudatory of the 
suzerain of Hindustan. Part of the Punjab and the whole of Central India, and the 
Indo-Gangetic plain up to the Brahmajiutra, were under the direct government of 
Elarsha. The Emperor entertained, of course, still vaster ideas of conquest and 
annexation on the south. Rut his host was met on the banks of the Narmada by 
another equally mighty sovereign, the famous Pulakeshin. He successfully 
withstood the Emperor of the Norths and forced hijn to abandon his ambition of 
conquering the Deccan. 

Elarsha, however, had to keep on the alert for 30 years after his coronation. 
Though, like Asoka, he had adopted the Law of Piety, he was not able to doff the 
armour till towards the close of his long reign, of over 40 years (G06-C47). At the 
height of his power and splendour and glory, the famous Chinese pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsang visited the Empire, (030-644), and was accorded the honour of expounding 
the Canon in the Imperial Presence. The widowed Queen of Malwa, sister of the 
Emperor, sat in open Court with her brother; and failed not to express her unstinted 
praise of the Master when he had done. 

The Emperor was a constant traveller, and his Imperial camp was, during his 
tours, surrounded by us many as 18 camps of vassal kings. In his own camp there 
were 4 courts, and the Emperor gave public audience in the fourth, “seated on a 
throne of pearl- like stone, with his feet resting on a foot-stool of sapphire and ruby.” 
(Mukerji.) 

As an example of the wealth and munificence of Shri Harsha, take the 
following: — 

On the occasion of a grand Kumbh Mela at Prayag, 1000 Buddhist priests 
received each 100 pieces of gold, one pearl, one cotton garment, besides an enormous 
quantity of food and drink. For 20 days thereafter Brahmans received gifts, and 10 
days thereafter other heretics, besides the orphans and the indigent, gifts to whom 
occupied a whole month. “By this time the accumulation of five years was exhaust- 
ed, Except the horses, elephants and military accoutrements, nothing remained. 
The king freely gave away his gems and goods, his clothing and necklaces, 
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ear-rings, bracelets, chaplets, iicck-jewel, and bright head- jewel.” Not even his own 
personal clothing was excepted, so that when on the final day of the assembly he 
had to offer worship, he had to borrow a second-hand garment from his sister, 
Rajj’-ashri! Verily, a record of personal charitiesi 

Harsha was also a great, munificent, discerning patron oflcarning and the Fine 
Arts. Himself a dramatic poet of no mean order, he was able justly lo a|)preeialc the 
merits of men like Bana Bhatta, or the scholarshiii of men like Hiuen-l’sang. For 
more than a thousand years after the death of the Buddha, India remained not only 
the Holy Land for countless millions of men, but also the I'ocus of the universe for 
arts and learning. Emperors, like Harsha, or still more the (»upta,s and Ivanishka, 
who came under the influence of that Mcs.sengcr of Morey, were lliemselvt's keenly 
interested in the Scriptures; and able to facilitate the vcscarehes ol such scholars 
without a trace of narrow-mindedness, bigotry, or parochialism, that luler came 
to disfigure Indian Royalty. 


The history of the next five hu?idrcd years is not altogether a hlanlc. The impulse 
given to the national spirit under the cultured Guptas eontimicd all throughout the 
period until the advent of the Musalmans. Tiu' annals, iiowt'ver, of iowerijig 
personalities of Imperial or epoch-making proportions seem to be quiet during the.sc' 
five centuries. The Miisalman invasions of India did, no doubt, eojumcnee in the 
eighth century under the Arabs. Hut Ihey are little better than sporadic j'uids, 
whose purpose of loot was but faintly tinctured with any intention of permanent 
settlement. Religious fanaticism and proselytising zeal marked the Muslim raiders 
from the start; and, in this respect, their influence, when it eauic Lo be considcu’- 
able, was in marked contrast with the settled policy of perfect religious freedom aivd 
toleration that liad distinguished all the early Indian Empires, whether Hindu, 
Buddhist, or Jain. The Arab Khalifa.s were, indeed, a highly euUured line. But by 
the time the Muslim wave of conquest reached India, the Arab influence wnw 
definitely on the wane; and the standard of the Crescent wjus borne by men hailing 
from the wilds of savage, dreary, inhospitable Ihirkestan. Until, thcndbrt^ they 
had received the sobering, Immanising, civilising touch of more cultured pc‘oplcs,il 
would be absurd to expect from them those graces which make the greatness of 
empire-builders still greatei’. 

Of the Muhammadan conquerors, then, we need hardly touch upon Mahmud 
of Ghazni at the end of tenth century, and Shahabuddin of Ghor in the Iwc'lftli. 
Mahmud was, in India at least, frankly a raider, whose object was loot, and whose 
ambition idol-breaking. Patron of Firdausi and master of Alberuiii, we scarcely 
recognise him in India, throughout his twenty-four expeditious, as being even on 
nodding terras with culture, grace, or beauty in human existen(;e. Shahabuddin of 
Ghor was, in himself, i)erhaps, less cultured than his great jiredcccssor. Certainly, 
his court had none of the splendours which the poetry of Firdausi and the scholar- 
ship of Alfoeruni lent to that of Mahmud. But lacking in those, Shahabuddin 
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appears yet, iu India at any rate, to have been gifted with a nobler imagination 
and actuated by a loftier ambition. He compares unfavourably, in Indian eyes at 
least, with his Hindu antagonists in point of chivalry, if not in regard to iiersonal 
courage. But success having once crowned his arms, he speedily recurred to that 
dream of empire, which had captured the imagination of every Indian hero through 
the countless generations of our history. He did not, indeed, malce India his home 
of adoption; nor had he time or inclination to assimilate Indian civilisation or Hindu 
culture. Probably he saw in the latter nothing but abomination. But the elements 
of greatness, which are accepted as such commonly by mankind, he certainly had; 
and his Indian career of conquest and annexation exhibits them in a noteworthy 
measure. 

His slave and pupil, his lieutenant and viceroy, Qutb-nd-din was, of course, the first 
real founder of Muslim dominion in India. Lacking not a whit in personal courage 
or generalshij}, as compai’ed to his teacher and sovereign, Q.utb-ud-din had his own 
trait of greatness in the perfect fidelity to the master who had raised and ennobled 
him, and i)ut him in the way of further greatness. Fansitic he probably was. But as 
his conquests expanded; as it became more and more evident to him that his home 
and that of his successors was to be iu India; as he made a first-hand acquaintance 
with the spirit of the people in adventures like that with Mahararii Jvorumdevi of 
Chilor at Amber, he seems to have realised the futility of the ambition to convert 
the whole of India to Islam. We have to wait 4 centuries before the perception 
could arise that since India could not be Islamised, Islam might he Indianised. In 
his own way, however, and with the unavoidable limitations of his age and 
conditions, Qutb-ud-din must be recognised to be a great soldier-statesman, 
surprisingly successful in the task he had taken in hand, with very little violence to 
his own conscience, and no outrage upon the then current ideals of mankind. 

The Slave Dynasty has two other Emperors, at all comparable to Qutb-ud-din. 
Altamsh maintained the traditions of conquest of his iwedecessors, and Ghyms-ud- 
Din Baiban added the ornament of culture and refinement, to which they were 
strangers. In his day, while the savage Mongols were ravaging the rest of Asia, 
the Court of Delhi was the most splendid and cultured all through Asia. Fifteen 
Muslim kings from Central Asia, and the great Persian poet, Shaikh Sadi, were 
refugees at Delhi, where they were treated with that high-bred courtesy which 
henceforth becomes a distinguished trait of the Indian Musalman. 

A tribute may also be paid in passing to that Prince of Peace, the Emperor 
Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud, who was the first crowned head to show the more refined 
and lovable side of the Muslim ruler. A son of Altamsh, yet prisoner himself for along 
while, he had been schooled in adversity. Nevei* forgetting the lessons of his youth, 
he maintained the same rule of rigid simplicity foi’ himself and his household. 
This is probably unequalled in the annals of Imperial Delhi, unless we think of the 
mighty Aurongzeb and his own personal, marvellous, simplicity, in the mid.st of a 
blazing profusion and almost criminal extravagance. Nasir-ud-Din is said to have 
lived entirel}’' on the proceeds of the Quran he copied and sold. His wife, the 
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Empress,— the only partner of his life, —had to cook his food and run his house, as 
any lady of the middle class, for the Emperor. He refused to employ any servant for 
his personal comfort out of the public funds, a rare eoneepLion of the dulies of 
kingship. 

Alauddia Khilji is the next eomsiderable figure on the fm])erial stage. A hardy 
warrior, his laurels in the field were tarnished a great deal l)y his record of 
ingratitude and treachery, unsurpassed by any ruler before or since. Kingship is, 
indeed, a sad craft, which make.s men often forget their bonds of natural affcelioa. 

have, however, met him in another eomiection, and must, therefore, i>ass on to 
the next imperial race at Delhi. 

Of the Tughluqs who succeeded the Khiljis, there is very litth' to record Ix'yond 
the madness of Muhammad, a living paradox, if ever there was one; and ilie peace- 
ful, but prosperous and uneventful, reign of Firozeshah, the j'oundcr of yet another 
Delhi. In the anarchy and disorders of the closing years of the yVfghan dominion, 
no towering personality meets the eye until we come upon tlie grc'aU'sL oi’ them 
all, — Farid, better known to history as Shcr Shah Sur. In almost ev('ry insLimee he 
seems to anticipate the glory and splendour of the greatest ol‘ tire Muglmls. A [)ru~ 
dent soldier, his personal bravery was beyond question or cavil, since it emild he so 
well appreciated by Babur, the bravest of the brave. But tlu‘ soldier in Slier Sliah 
never ran away with the farsighted, deep-thinking, broad-minded slatissnian. His 
rise from the position of a petty Jagirdar to the scat of Empiri' is I'videiiec enough 
of his daring and sagacity, of his skill and judgment and enterprise. Had Babur 
lived, it is dillicult to say what would have hapjrened io Lite lion of I?ihar and 
Bengal. Perhaps Sher Khan made the same mistake, that the IVlahavami Sanga of 
Mewar had made in inviting Babur’s aid for the destruetiou of lh<! Afghan Sul- 
tanate of Delhi, Ihey seem to have believed that Babur, like, his aiieeslor 'I'imur, 
would fight their fight, get his pay or loot for the fighting, and then leave India on 
some other wild goose chase. If so, they were both undeeinvcd, the Maharana to his 
own undoing, Sher Shah, more fortunate, to his i-cmarkable aeeessioii of power. J^’or, 
Sher Shah knew his strength,— or the lack of it, —too well to stake his life and hope 
on the cast of a battle, especially with a warrior and eoinmander like Babur. .Like 
Chandragupta Maurya in the Macedonian camp, he liad for a while served in person 
under Babur; and formed his own opinion of the daring genius and iron will of 
the first of the MughaLs. Escaping from the Mughal camp, he busied himself with 
more immediate methods of personal aggrandisement, which made him, soon after 
the death of Babur, a formidable opponent to his son and successor Himuiyun. 1’hc 
new Emperor had all the courage and the poetry of his father. He certainly excelled 
- kbar, his son,— in culture, and even Babur in chivalry. But he hwked, in the 
eiu'her years of his rule at least, that tenacity of purpose, - that iron strength of will, - 
which made the peainess of Babur, Humayun was, therefore, easily able to conquer 
m a pitched battle. But where the fight depended on something more than personal 
mirage, he had to yield before the superior talents of Sher Shah, When once the 
ughaishad, as they thought, been expelled, Shet Shah was crowned Emperor of 
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India; and, during his brief reign of five years, did everything to mark him out as 
amongst the greatest of the Indian Emperors. The achievements of those five brief 
but crowded years of military triumphs, as well as civil administrative feats, make Slier 
Shah dis]iuto almost evenly the supreme place with Akbar himself in the annals of 
Musalman India, lie not only gained battles, but built roads and rest-houses; 
instituted the public post ; constructed or renovated irrigation works ; re-organised 
the public services ; settled land revenue and fixed the canons of its assessment ; 
reformed the mint and determined the ratio between gold and silver; revised the 
principles of Imperial taxation; patronised art and literature; and altogether gave 
every proof of his ability as well as intention to string together and consolidate the 
vast fabric of his dominions into a single, solid nation. But envious fate denied him 
the time needed for accomiilishing a tenth of his self-imposed task. Ele was cut off 
by an accidental shot in the heyday of his career ; and the dream of Sher Shah 
was left for the greatest of the Mughals to convert into a reality. 

Before, however, we speak of Akbar the Great, let us cast a glance in passing at 
another Empire-builder working on another part of the stage. Historical research 
has dealt rather meagrely, so far, with the fortunes of the heroes of the Deccan. 
I'hc authors of the great Paiidya, Chola, Chalukjni Empires of the far, far South, are 
shrouded in impenetrable mists ; and we know of a Pulakesin only by his opposition 
to and defeat of a more fortunate Shri TIarsha from the North. But, notwithstanding 
the paucity of information, we can easily distinguish the outstanding figures of the 
founders of the great Hindu and Muhammadan kingdoms that, for nearly two 
centuries, were to dispute the country among them. Tdie raid of the famous renegade 
genei'al of Alauddin Khilji had tei-rorised, but not subdued, and much less annihilated, 
the M alayalis, the Kanarese and the Telugus,-- descendants of that mighty race which 
had peopled India before ever an Aryan invader hud set fool in the country. 
They at last found leaders in two brothers, feudatories of the Hoysala 
kingdom, who established a settlement at Kishkindha,— -the epic capital of Sugilvu, 
the monkey ally of llama,— on the right bank of the Tungabhadra, in the margin 
of territory between the modern kingdoms of Mysore and Hyderabad. Bukka, 
succeeding his elder brother, became the ruler of this straggling settlement of mud 
huts, destined soon to blossom forth into the famous Empire of Vijayanagar. For 
to this setllemcni fiocked, as to an asylum, all those who wanted to escape the 
lyranny and bigotry of the Muslim invaders; and with their help, the united 
strength of the Hindus was enough, not merely to stem back the tide of invasion 
and forcible conversion, but to open up a new chapter in the Hindu history of the 
south, lasting over 200 years, full of achievements of wealth and splendour, second 
to none in the entire continent. 

While the foundation was being laid for the Hindu Empire of the farther South, 
a new Muhammadan i^ower, independent of Delhi, was also coming into e>£istenee 
on the plateau of the DeCcan. According to a common legend, Zafar was a humble 
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Miisalman in the service of a Brahman called G-angu. In lilling; his niaslcn- s hckls, 
he one day came upon a secret hoard, which, instead of appropriating toi’ his own 
purposes, he took to his master. The latter was struck by this remarkable piece ol 
honesty, and rewarded him by educating the servant with his own sons, and 
eventually obtaining for him a post in the Tughluq service. Oiica' launched, 
Zafar’s native talents carried him from post to post in a rapid sncccssioii ol triumphs, 
that culminated in his being placed in command of an army corps operating in the 
south. The reigning sovereign, Muhammad Tughluq, had exasperated his peo})le by 
his innumerable freaks of incredible folly, cruelty, ambifiou, or insanity; and so, 


when the fateful hour struck, the man also was at baud. 'Fhc army proclaimed 
Zaf'ar their Chief and Emperor; but the prudent a<lvonLurcr, rather Lhau grasp al Ihc 
shadow of Imperial name in the North, chose the substantial security of th(' remote 
south. Zafar Khan was easily able to suppress oj)i)osiLion of the loyalists, and to 
secure himself in the Deccan — being proclaimed king as Ala-ud-din IJahman. I’liis 
Empire, founded by an ex-slave of a Bralnnau, lasted for .‘DO years, and comprised, 
at the height of its prosperity, practically the entire peninsula of the Deccan. 


4 


The Mughal Empire was founded in India by Zahiriuldin Muhamad Babur, 
to whose career we have made more than one reference already, A dreamer and 
yet a warrior of awful prowess; a poet and yet a sLatesmati of eonsuminate. ability, 
foresight and sagacity; he was bom of the turbulent race oi’ I’iniur, (‘I'adlod 
amidst the untamed beauties of Samarkand, and rose to manhootl amitlst Iht* 
endless vicissitudes of fortune, that made him a seasoned warrior uiu! a finished 
general at the ripe age of twenty-five. I'hc character of the tnan shows clearly 
through every page of his early, varied, romantic career. Throe tiinos he Look and 
thrice he lost Samarkand, the metroj)olis of Central Asia; l)ui not all the blows of 
fortune succeeded in dimming his ardour for war, or his appreciation of mdural 
beauty. A jolly toper, a gentle poet, a doughty soldier, he was evei’y inch a knight 
of romance. But the gay insouciance oi' a poet-philosopher masked the k(amn('s,s 
of one of the greatest strategists of his age. The story of his inroad.s upon India is 
better left for the historian to edit out of the Einperor’s own memoirs, and from 
the voluminous material compiled by his son and daughter. Su/iiee it for us to note 
that^ he excelled all the previous invaders of India,— of his race and lin'eage 
particularly, in the ease with whicli he ai’rived at the decision to make India his 
home and the heart ol his Empire. His own immediate, followers were sigainst a 
permanent settlement in India, where they missed the snowedad mountaiUvS of their 
native wilds. But overlooking this advantage, he was yet able to see the immense 
possibilities of an Empire in India, By his firmness as much as by liis cloiiueacc, 
he was able to persuade his followers to stay on and share in the vast and rich 
empire he was hoping to build up. They stayed; and, before Babur died, they were 
masters of the Bunjab and the country between the Chmgcs and tlie Jumna, After 
. e had vanquished Sanga fo the field, and taught his Afghan allies l,he weight of 
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his sword, he settled down to plant gardens at Delhi and Agra, to grow his 
favourite melons ol' Kabul on the soil of the Doab. His sword was, indeed, held 
always loose in the scabbard. But the promise of his still growing greatness was 
ni])ped in the bud. Flis death was a fit end to his career of romantic adventure. 
His favourite son lay stricken before the Emperor’s eyes. Rather than live himself 
and let Ilumayun die, Babur prayed to God to spare his son, and to take him 
instead, it was a rare prayer, and was soon answered. Humayun recovered, and 
Babnr fell ill— never to rise again. 

The Emjjirc he left was divided by his dutiful son, the chivalrous heir of a 
knightly Father, among his faithless and treacherous brothers, despite their 
character. His own share Humayun had to dispute with his erstwhile allies or 
feudatories. Bui undismayed by the troubles that beset his own throne, Humayun 
was ever ready to run to the rescue of the distressed. Elis succour of the widowed 
Queen and the orphaned King of Udaipur, against his own co-religionists, is 
amongst the noblest of his achievements. He conquered Gujarat for a while, but 
was himself driven out of hi.s Empire by the superior genius of the vSur. But even 
in flight and adversity, the romantic ardour of his father’s son knew no restraint. 
In Sindh he saw, at a feast given by his step-mother, a fourteen-year old girl, the 
most beautiful daughter of a Persian teacher of religion. To see her was to love 
her. Humayun asked her hand in marriage; and though Hindal, his brother, 
opposed, the union of two devoted hearts w^as soon followed by the union of their 
bands in holy matrimony. Their love lasted while Humayun lived; for Hamida 
Banu Begum was courageous as she was beautiful, devoted as she was high-soiiled. 
Akbar the Great was born of this union. 

The story of Akbar is told too often to need repetition even in a .summary form. 
His birth and infancy; his accession and first victories; his struggles with the 
companions of his fatlier and the grandees of his court; his conque.sts and 
annexations in the full bloom of manhood; his organisation, civil as well as military; 
his search after Truth; his love of the refined and the beautiful in art as well as 
nature; his delight in m\isic; his appreciation of painting; his patronage of poets 
and men of letters; even the minute details of his personal appearance, temperament 
and habits, are portrayed in Mr, Vincent Smith’s masterpiece so vividly, that the 
reader cannot but recognise in Akbar as it were a personal acquaintance. But 
without transgressing on the province of his biographer; without repeating tales 
which no amount of repetition would stale to Indian ears; we may yet mention a 
few details illustrative of the splendour and magnificence of the court of the 
greatest Emperor of India since the Imperial Mauryas and the renowned Guptas. 
His great-grandson ruled, it is true, a larger extent of territories; and had probably 
a coiTespondingly larger revenue. Bui it was Akbar who had laid the foundation of 
that Empire, and built the greatest portion of it. Succeeding in 1556 to a shadow 
sovereignty, Akbar was for four years afterwards under the domination of the 
powers behind hiS throne. Ji was, therefore, within a period of less than twenty 
years (1560-1580) that he accomplished the bulk of his conquests, and settled and 
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(in In', life, llis lynuid pcrsoniil qualifies seem to Iiave shiekkci him fuiin llie violence 
of the assassin. We rend of only one altcmpL to murder him, and tlial occurred m lien ho 
V as tu eiiW-one years of age, and was sfill a zealous Musliin, hut luid given deep oilerice 
hy niv.idiiig the honour of fiunihes. 


In the talc of the Great Mughal Emperors, there is at least one grand, noble, 
heroic figure of a woman that cannot be passed ot^cr in silence. Nur .laban was not 
a heroine of the harcni. She was the guardian angel, the inspiring genius oi 
Jahangir, as she was the adored wife of his bosom, the beloved consort of his reign. 
The son of Akbar lacked many a trait of his father’s towering personalily; but his 
deficiencies were eclipsed by the dazzling qualities of his Eni])ress. Their love is a 
fit tale for an inspired bard. The luckless child of a .Persian immigrant, Nur dahan 
was abandoned at birth in a desert by her parents; but tale had destined her for 
higher things. She was saved and returned to her ])arenis. Her father obtained 
honourable employment under Akbar. The daughter, dowered by peerless beauty 
and still more matchless graces of the mind, was a frequent and welcome visitor 
to the Imperial tioiana. Prince Salim once saw her in tl\e palace garden for one 
brief fleeting moment, —and for ever lost his heart to the lovely Persian. His 
father, however, would have no such me.sudlhuicc ] and so she was nuiri'ied and 
exiled to a distant province of the Empire. It was only Avhen Salim had ascended 
the throne, that he could gratify the dream of his youth and manhond. Her 
husband was bidden to the court of the Imperial viceroy in lii.s j)rovi?iec; but 
Sher Khan, too, was worthy of her who had loved him so well and truly. Refusing 
to be a complaisant coward, he died the death of a warrior in the field ; and his 
widow was brought to the court of the Emperor. But the Master of India dared 
not take liberties with the idol of his heart. Lord of life and death to countless 
millions, he was yet a humble suppliant at the feet of the matchless Persian. For 
four long, cruel, desolate years he waited her self-impo.sed widowhood. At Iasi, 
when she had consented to accept his homage, he raised her to his throne. Alone 
among the women in Indian history, or with the ])ossib]e exeepliou of the first 
Gupta Empress, Nur Jalian was a consort regnant. Elveii coins Averc minted in her 
name jointly with her husband’s. If the Khutba was not recited in her name, also, she 
was amply compensated by the perfect sovereignty she exercised over her huslrand 
and his Empire. Jahangir was a changed man under the dear, delicious influence 
of his adored Empress. For fifteen years she ruled the realm, commanded the 
armies, made and unmade the fortunes of many a grandee. Tier power was more 
legitimate, her influence more beneficial, her policy more impersonal, than that 
of any woman that can at all be compared to her. When at last misforlnne 
overtook her; when a rebellious general and, an undufciful son beset her lord, she 
acted the heroine to perfection in a stricken field. Foiled in battle, she shared the 
gilded captivity of the Emperor to the day of his release wrought by her woman’s 
wit. Her day was done when Jahangir died, and the closing years of this wonderful 
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womsin mark her to be even more high-t,ouled in her retirement than ever she was 
at the height of her glory. 

'II, 

I I r 

The descendants of Babur and Akbar maintained the Mughal Empire for a 
hundred years alter the death of the latter, in all its strength and splendour, extent 
and integrity. The last of the Great Mughals, Aurangzeb Alamgir, even made 
considerable additions, carrying the imperial sway of the tiouse of Timur from 
sea to sea to I he farthest extremity of India. It would be difficult to find in any 
oilier country a succession of king.s of the same House, for close upon two hundred 
years, of such high level of ability. But, with the exception of Babur and Akbar, 
the sovereigns of this line can scarcely be ranked as the makers of an empire 
or the builders of a nation. Grand Seigneurs in every sense of the term, Jahangir 
and Shah Jafian, even Hurnayun and Aurangzeb, cannot compare in constructive 
greatness to Akbar, or in the conqueror’s renown to Babur. 

After Akbar, again, first class Empire-builders fall into decline. Shivaji, the 
Maratha chieftain, was certainly a man above the biggest of his time; and, if he 
must be denied the title of m Empire-builder, the fault is not his own, but rather 
that of his immediate successors. His very insistence on Hinduism was, though not 
a ]iose, the inevitable result of the circumstances of his lime, Anrangzeb, the third 
in descent after Akbar, had reversed the iioliey of real national solidarity of the 
greatest of the Great Mughals. The Hindus of the north were powerless, 
purposeless, or leaderlcss to make a stand against the suicidal fanaticism of the 
Emperor. Shivaji hence raised the standard which seemed to be threatened with 
annihilation. The son of a Bijapm\;A^hv/a?% he early imbibed a passion for liberating 
his suffering co-religionists from the tyranny of the Musalman. Illiterate in the 
same sense as Akbar, he was nevertheless well schooled in the peculiar requix’C- 
meuts of his vocation. Step by step he rose by his own daring exploits to be the 
champion of defiant and assertive Hinduism, acknowledged as such by Aurangzeb 
himself. The latter tried both force of arms and duplicity to vanquish or ensnare 
him. But his daring overcame the armies of the Mughals, and his genius rescued 
him from their prison, His escape from Delhi was much more ambitious, 
extensive and dazzling. Crowned in regal splendour at his capital, he Wixs 
recognised by all the powers around him,— native as well as foreign,— as an 
independent sovereign, the idol of the Hindus, the pride of the Marathas, the 
dread of the Mughals. Like Akbar, he, too, was no mere military adventurer. 
His greater glory shows in the splendid semblance of organised, constitutional rule 
that he stxwe to establish in his dominions. Read it how you like, it is a marvel 
how an illiterate peasant of the Ghats could evolve— eotild even think of— .such a 
wonderful structure as his Cabinet, so much in advance of his age, so much at 
variance with Ms tradition 1 

The immediate successor of Shivaji was more unfortunate than incompetent. 
Shambhaji lacked not the daring that had distinguished his great father. But he was 
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dissolute, slovenly, thoughtless. He shows at his best and noblest as a prisoner in 
the hands of an enemy that knew, and showed, no mercy. Shahu, his son, though 
brought up in the enervating atmosphere of the Mughal zenana, lost none of the 
passionate devotion to the faith of his fathers; and though he lacked the genius of 
his grandfather, he missed no opportunity, when it came to him, to raise once again 
the standard of Shivaji. .But the custody of the Mnratha fortunes was destined to 
pass to a line of great Erahiuan Ministers, who came within an ace of resuscitating 
the Pliiidu Empire throughout the continent of India in the eighteenth century. 
The Peshwus of Poona were nominally only the chief ministers of the descendants 
of Shivaji, — almost in the same waj^ that the Mayors of the Palace in France served 
the descendants of Charlemagne. Baji Rao I, and his luckless but no less brilliant, 
daring, and gifted son and namesake, pushed the Maratha dominion to the 
extremities of India, north, south, east and west; and though they were beaten in 
the Battle of Panipat by the Afghans in 1761, the conqueror did not care, or dare, 
to remain permanently in India. The Maratha sovereignty was tlms really 
unaffected by this terrible, but temporary, set-back. What really defeated, and 
undid the work of Shivaji and the Baji llaos, was the old, old curse of India- 
internal disunion. The great Satraps of the Peshwa, — the Scindhias, Holkars, 
Gaekwars, and Bhonsles, — failed to respond to the call of national solidarity in their 
suicidal search for personal aggrandisement. A Maratha Confederacy was created 
by the genius of the great, brilliant, pathetic Nana Fadnavis in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century; but was undermined by the perfidy, or ambition, of its most 
prominent members; broken by their iiice,ssant rivalries ; destroyed by the weakness 
and vices of the last of the line— perhaps the last of the Hindus— as well. 

\ 

There is no need to be tragic. The race of the Hindus is not ended, nor their 
spirit gone. A new breath of life is already seen to revivify the body of an ancient 
nation, which i.s all the more promising Because it makes for a rational — not 
.sentimental— solidarity among the myriads of India. The pangs oi’ a neiv birth may 
not permit the iiiciure to be uniformly pleasing to the eye of the contemporary ; 
but contemporaries never see all the shades and nuances of the drama of their day. 
hope is eternal in the human breast. 



CHAPTER V 


POElllY AND DRAMA 

The lilcrary Irea^ures of'lndia are the oldest iji the world. Their beginnings reach 
far back into those dim recesses of the past, where history is yet only a fairytale, 
and biograjihy a myth. The Vcdic hymns'-particularly of the Rig-Veda— are, 
indeed, not in the same tongue that holds the amazing treasures of the classic 
Sanskrit. Bub the difference is of absorbing interest and material imiwrlance only 
to philologists and arclueologisis. To the average reader of the classic Sanskrit, the 
Vedic hymns hav<‘ a quaint, archaic flavour, all the more pleasing because of their 
wonderful capacity to embody sense in sound. The classic Sanskrit language is 
really the same high-born Vedic lady, dressed in more gorgeous clothing, adorned 
with more polished ornaments, embellished by more perfect art in the parure and 
allure of a veritable ffravdc dame. 

it may be open to question if the Sanskrit language, as regulated and fixed 
by Punini in the 4lh or 5th Century B. C., was always the language of the people 
as a whole. It may be questioned whether the source and origin of the great mass 
of literature in epic* or classic iJoetry, drama or story, or even the grand treatises 
on every branch of moral and mental philosophy, metaphysics and logic, law and 
social organisation, on dramaturgy, poetics, and mathematics— were always and 
from the beginning in the Sanskrit language as we find it now. But whether or not 
the various popular dialects co-existed with the parent stock of the speech we call 
Sanskrit ; whether or not the seed of all the immense, varied, wonderful mass of 
literature we find in that language even to-day in spite of the countless ravages of 
time and of savage barbarians, came into it from the less refined, less scholastic, but 
more ])opular dialects, — it is neverlhele.ss undeniable that the combined mass of the 
still surviving literature in the Sanskrit tongue makes even to-day one of the most 
precious treasures of mankind, amazing in its richness, bewildering in its variety, 
unequalled in. its polished perfection. 

It is, indeed, highly probable that the mass of the people, even in the days of the 
Vcdic Aryans, spoke a language which was less refined and less systematized than 
the speech of the cultured Seers of the day. The language of the peoples not of 
Aryan stock, who remained in possession of a considerable portion of the peninsula, 
must also have bad it.s influence upon the speech of the new-comers, as spoken 
whether by the cultured or the common. Whatever its origin, the Sansla'it literature 
is older, and grander, and more stirring^ than that in any other language now 
surviving. Of the authors we know next to nothing. They were legendary figures, 
and their life and achievements are impossible even to glance at in the absence of 
any reliable records. We shall therefore confine our appreciation only to their 
works. 

19 
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*^ThG Vedie language as we find iL in the Rigj-Vecla and the latter Stwihilcts is alieady a 
poetic and hieratic languagCj whicli was doubtless dilPerent even li'oni the speech ol the 
priests in ordinary life, and still further removed from that of the lulinf'' and subject 
classes, not to mention the slaves or aborigines. Ihe language of the liialimaniis, 
the Avdiiydhits and the Upanishtuls is equallj'' a hieratie speeoli; it rejnesenis the 
language used primarily by priests at sacrifice, tlieri in speculations based on the sacri- 
fice, and extending ultimately beyond its iinniediate limits, not the language of everj'- 
day conversation either among the priests themselves or in inlereourse with others, 
Jt IS undoubtedly a general continuation of the language ol the Sinnhitas in so far as it 
is descended from the prose of the Samhita period; indeed, while we have no prose as 
old as the Rig-Veda, there is no reason to doubl that the prose of the Samhitas of the 
Black Ynjur I'eda is contemporaneous with the later verses, of the texts. In the grammar 
of Paiiini (composed about the 4th century B. C.) we find the norm laid down for the 
spoken language — Bhasthii of his time in the higher circles of soeieiy, a fact which 
explains the failure of the noi-m of Patiini to conform to any texts which are preserved 
to us, though it has obvious affinities with the language ol such Bi'nlimanas a.s the 
Ailcriii/nd’ 

The pride of place, in point of antiquity at least, belongs, of course, to the Vedie 
hymns. 

Among the four Vedas, the Rig-Veda (Veda of Verses) is the most ancient. The 
greatness and importance of this is ine.stiniable, whether we look upon it as a store- 
house of data for ancient history, a mine of intbrniation for early theology, or a 
treasure house of facts of Aryan society, its sLriicLurc and regulation. Rut its 
richness as a piece of artistic creation, of the poet’s eye “in a fine frenzy rolling,” 
is still more incalculable. The music that vibrates in every line of these thousand 
odd hymns is impossible to render in any other tongue, even including Llic purest, 
most refined, most beautiful daughter of the Vedic Sanskrit herself. Regarded in India 
as the most sacred of its treasures by the Indian people, the Vedas have been preserved 
in sound and .sense with the most marvellous fidelity to the original. The great 
peculiarity of the Vedic accent has been maintained intact, thanks to the absolute 
necessity of reciting the sacred texts at the several sacrifices with absolute, perfect, 
meticulous correctness. This accent is musical in its nature, depending upon the 
pitch of the voice in pronouncing every syllable of each verse; and so diifereutiates 
that speech deeisivcly Irom all the later languages, including the classic Sanskrit. 

Of the literary beauty of the oldest of the Vedas, a by-no-means over enthusiastic 
English scholar says: — 

“Regarded from this aspect alone, its value is considerable. As is to be expected from its 
great antiquity, its diction is simpler and more natural than that of posl-V'edie Sanskrit. 
Its hymns as a ivkole are composed with a surprising degree of metrical skill and 
command of language. Their poetry is often impaired by eonecils and mysticism, parti- 
cularly where the two specifically rituol deities — Agni and Soma are concerned. Yet the 

hymns contain much genuine poctr3-, often expressed in beautiful and even aioblc 
imagei-y.”! 


i) cp, A. A. Macdonelh India’s Past. p. 39. (Oxford, 1997.) 
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It is impossible to select examples which could appeal to ears unused to the 
majestic sway and wave of the Vedic verse. But those familiar with the master- 
pieces of great musical genius easily recall how the creations of true genius in 
music can make sound blend in perfect harmony with the sense. There are war 
songs in these Vedic hymns, which, in the form of weird incantations of the royal 
bard, suggest the fierce blast of the trumpet, the rushing of the chariots, the shouts 
of rage and triumph of the warriors, in the changing rhythm of the verses, in the 
most marvellous choice of words suiting exactly the sense to be conveyed. 

“Let the might and the power of the prayer be now increased, as also the warrior’s sway 
of whom I arn the family priest. I lengthen his warrior rule by the incense-smoke rising 
to heaven. I shatter his foeman’s arms. Let those who rage against the mighty king 
sink low. * ^ * Heroes advance and conquer; lei your arms be fierce. Strike, 

slrike home your pointed arrows; on the weak bowmen, strike with fierce weapons the 
powerless foe.’U 

In the very last verse rousing the host to advance and conquer, the bard is 
himself carried off his feet by the fierce passion in his own venses, and repeats over 
and over again the harsh sounds that thrill through the last two resounding lines, 
calling on the Aryans to annihilate the enemy. 

Prota Jayuta nara ugrS vah santu bahavah. 

Tlksnesavo ataaladhanvano hata ugra-ayudha abalSn ugrabalmvah. 

The poets of the Vedas are equally felicitous in expressing the longing of the 
human soul to pierce through the unknown, and to grasp the infinite. The intense 
pathos of the following line is inexpressible in the most faithful, the most exact 
translation. 

Para hi mo vlmanyavah pdtanti vasya-istaya 

Vdyo na vuaatir-upa.S (R. V. I. i.) 

“And still my wearied mind turns to thoughts of wealth, even as a bird flies 
to its nest.” 

But the true end of the struggle is found in the one verse handed down from 
Vedic times and murmured by all orthodox Hindus to-day, as they wake every day 
to find the reality of the world rise up around them, and ever know that beyond 
this reality is that which they still yearn to know. 

Oro! Tdl Savituh Wirenyani bbdrgo 
dfevusya dhimahi 
Dliiyb y6 nah pfuchddyat.3 

Once heard in the land of its birth, once heard from the lips of those who have 
caught its elusive music, 


1) Atharva Veda HI., IS, T. 

2) R. V, I., 25, L 

3) “Let us meditate on the to-be-longed for Light of the Inspirer; may it incite all out eiforts,” 
U. V. III. 63, 10. 
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“Jt lings foi cxei- ati-er as India ’s noblest tJibute lo the djiine, as an .'icknoMdtcLrjnent of 
subniissi^L resignation to the deciees ivhich bid nidu keep his soul in patience, until 
the daj d nnis iihen all things shall be revealed. 

To the remaining three Vedas it is niineeessary to devote much space. The 
and the Ynju) arc nothing but the redfictions of the great Rig- Veda, 
the former almost wholly, and the latter nearly a third, derived from the main 
stock. They deal with the ritual attendant on the .several sacrifices. T'he hymn 
was the prayer without which sacrifice would be of no avail. The prayer 
must be recited and intoned with absolute exactncs.s in voice and sequence 
of the sounds by the Priest. A single syllable mispronounced, a .single letter 
misplaced, and the entire magic of the rite would go. TIenee, the practice of 
learning the Vedas by heart, guaranteeing perfect accuracy in intonation and 
accentuation. 

The Atlicuva Vcda,—t\\^ fourth and last,— is more original and interesting. It is 
obviously the product of a society far more sophisticated than that of the Rig-^'^cda. 
For, besides an amount of pantheistic and thcosophie matter, it deals in magic 
spells to remove disease, to vanquish foes, to bring good luck in love and in 
gambling. Here is a specimen from a hymn intended to secure a woman’s nffcciions 
by the aid of the God of Love: — 

“With longing feathered, lipped wilh loic. 

Its shaft IS formed of mixed desire. 

With this his airow levelled well 
Shall Kama pierce thee to the heart. 

A considerable portion of the Atharva and Yajur Veda is written in prose, and 
its bulk is a little more than half the Rig- Veda. 

Let us here note, in passing, the origin of the art of writing in India. The Vedic 
hymns were distinctly spoke7i, not tvrUten comiiositioris. They were handed down 
from generation to generation by oral tradition, and so could dispense with a 
witten form. Exactly when the art of writing first arose, or came into India, 
cannot be said with any degree of precision; but scholars are agreed that the eighth 
century B. C. must be taken to have witnessed the birth or introduction of the 
science in India. Basing their arguments on the fact that no written records are 
available, whether in actual rnanuscript or inscriptions like those of Asoka in the 
Srd Century B. C., the modern Western scholars have argued that the earliest 
written records of India must have been for the use of traders’ books only, 
raigi-ating thence to legal documents, and coming to be used, last of all, for the 
transcription of sacred and profane literature. Allowing that no written records 
earlier than Asoka s inscriptions have still been discovered; and admitting that the 
completion and perfection of the literary language by definite rules of grammar 
was not accomplished until about the Rh or oth Century B. C.,-the date assigned 


1> A Utetary History of India p. si. by E. W. Ffaaw. 
2) fiidia's Past) p, 43. A. A, Macdoaell. 
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to Punini,— it docs not by any means follow that the art of writing was not known 
in India till about the eighth century B. C. The ^^edie was a spoken, in 
conlradislinclion to a written, tongue; and the classic Sanskrit, with all its 
elaborat(' rules of grammar and letter combinations in words, may not have been 
formed much before Panini. But the fact that there are distinct marks, of the 
nature of inscriptions, on the seals discovered recently in the Indus Valley, must be 
enough to eoneludc that writing of some sort must have been known and used, if 
not amongst the Aryan invaders, then among the Dravidian natives, long before 
the 8tli or even the 18th century B. C. The script used iiere is of course lost; and 
its deciphering must take time. But the art as known and practised amongst the 
native Drnviclinns must have provided material for the self-confident Aryans. Their 
own script,™ -or the variety of it winch \vc now know to be the most ancient.— was 
derived from the Plioonicians. As used by the Aryans in India, — and particularly 
after the grammarians had settled the sound values, and the order of the letters 
according to the oj’gan used in pronouncing them,— 1 he script became materially 
different from the old Semitic alphabet. 

The script, it may be added, is of two varieties,— Brahmi and Kharoshti,— both 
derived ultimately from the same Semitic source. The former is traced back to the 
Moabite inscription of circa 850 B. C., and is considered to be the parent of all 
modern Indian alj)hubcts. Kharoshti, on the other hand, was, when it entered 
India, of Persian origin, written from right to left. Asokan inscriptions are in that 
script; and, though during the interval the alphabet is enriched to suit the more 
numerous sounds in the Indian tongue, its affinity with its sister scripts of Semitic 
origin is unmistakable. 

« -k -I 

The literature of the Buddhists, as we now possess it, does not go beyond the 8rd 
century B. C. The Katha Fattu of Tissa, son of Mogali, is the earliest extant 
written record, and dates from 250 B. C. The Third (Ecumenical Council of 
Buddhism was held in or about 241 B. C., when the PitakaSy—ov the Baskets,— of 
the Canon were completed. The three Baskets contain, i-espectively, Metaphysics 
( Ahhiclhammapitaka) as recited by Kashyapa, the most learned of the Buddha’s 
disciples; the Canon or Buie of Ecclesiastic Life (Vhiayapitaha) as recited by 
Upali ; and the SutlapUaka, or aphorisms and parables given to his most favourite 
disciple,— Ananda,— by the Buddha himself. This Suttapitakalias 5 divisions called 
the JVikayas, containing the speeches and dialogues of the Blessed One. Says Mr. 
lihys Davids: — 

“In the depth of plnlosophic; ihsiglit, in the method of Soemtie questioning often 
adopted, in the earnest and elevated tone of the whole, in the evidence they afford of 
the most cultured thought of the day, these di&coiU'ses constantly remind one of the 
dialogues of Plato.” 

To this may be added the QiiesUons of King Milinda, a compilation of some 
learned Buddhist dating from about 125 B. C., and pronounced by the greatest of 

so 
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the modern BuddhisL scholar to be a “Masterpiece of Indian prose, and indeed the 
best book of its class from a literary i^oint of view, that had been produced in any 
country.’’ It ranks in authority next after the Pituli'cis. The author, a thorough- 
going rationalist, works out remorselessly, and with inexorable logic, a perfect 
system of negative dogmatism, denying soul, God, and a future for the 
liberated. 

Later works of a Euddhist origin include the J^issuddhimagga of Buddhagosa 
(c. 100 A. D.) setting forth the Hinay ana of the Arhat; while the same writer’s 

Athashalini is a most valuable commentary on the Dhammasamgnn'i. The Chronicles, 
called the IJipavamsa and 31ahavamsa, are of historical rather than philosophical 
importance ; but they indicate the shifting of the centre of interest in Buddhist 
philosophy from the country of its origin to other lands and alien peoples. 

Poetical writings of great Buddhist scholars like Ashwaghosha, the Court Pandit 
to the Emperor Kanishka, once head of the Buddhist University in Magadha, break 
the tradition of the Master, inasmuch as they begin to be composed in Sanskrit in 
preference to the langaiage of the people. If we include writers like these among 
the glories of Buddhism, we shall have to carry the literary history of the Buddhists 
beyond the reign of the Emperor Harsha, who was himself no mean scholar, 
poet, and dramatist. We must, therefore, leave this brief survey at this point with 
the remark only, that while it was in the heyday of its popularity, Buddhism 
added to the literature of India, —and particularly in the vernacular,— an immense 
treasure of philosophic and poetical writings, the full value of which is even now 
not realised. 

The Prakrit or the people’s tongue in Aryan India seems to have been almost 
as old as the Vcdic Sanskrit. We can, therefore, scarcely consider the Prakrit 
literature to be a whit less important than the Vedic and the classic Sanskrit. 

In almost every one of these there is excellent literature developed in course of 
time, the oldest form of that literature being bardic iroetry, dealing with the life 
and aehie’vements of heroes. The epic tales in their poetic form must be of the 
utmost antiquity; though they must originally have been composed, in all 
probability, in the popular vernacular garb, convenient to the strolling minstrel 
The great Brahmanic venture in this field,— the finished, classic, Sanskrit epics of 
the Rcvmayana and the Alahahharata, — were, no doubt, originally in the popular 
dialect: “I believe,” says Barth, {Ind. Ant. (1895) p. 71.) “that the Blindu epic is 
ancient, as ancient in its origin as the earliest traditions of the nation.” 


Theii present form and clothing is dated by scholars to somewhere between 
800 B. C. and 100 A. D, — a large margin, unavoidable when we think of the 
immense interpolations in these works. We need not, in this chapter, go over the 
story of the classic Sanskrit Epics. We need not even concern ourselves, here, with 
the glimpses of philosophic thought inspiring the poems, nor with the picture of social 
structure unfolded therein. Judged only as works of art, as masterpieces of the 
classic poetic genius, these creations of Valmiki, the father of Indian poetry, and 
of Tyasa, are instinct with dramatic feeling that never flags throughout the 
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interminable narrative; and are tense with emotion that defies the art of the subtlest 
analyst. Scenes like the Denudation of Draupadi in the full Court of the Ivauravas, 
with her mighty husbands defeated in gambling looking on helplessly, the elders 
perplexed, the wise and the thoughtful shuddering, the Kaurava princes mad with 
the joy of this public humiliation of their rivals; and Draupadi herself, the heroine 
and the centre of the scene, in wild disorder of her hair and clothes, now appealing 
in infinite pathos, now struggling with her ravisher with all the force of outraged 
womanhood, now arguing’ like the subtlest casuist, now praying the prayer of her 
life to the Almighty and the Omnipresent to save her from shame, and at last 
confounding her insulters by the miraculous way in which lier prayers are heard 
and answered by the Lord Krishna— scenes like these , recurring in endless succession, 
make an inexhaustible feast for the eye and the ear when recited by the bards, 
who themselves live again every incident they describe. The beauty of the 
language, the variety of the incident, and withal the unity of the story, the 
simifiicity of the theme, — at least in one of them, and yet the touching appeal,— 
are all merits ol‘ the great Indian Epics, which stand unchallenged in their own 
sphere. As a means of rich and varied expression of the finest shades of meaning, 
Sanskrit was decidedly superior to the vernacular; and must, therefore, have been 
used for purposes of secular literature as well, quite as early as the Prakrit. The 
practice, moreover, of the Sanskrit drama, dating from the first century A. C. , if 
not earlier, makes it clear that the two forms of speech,— the refined, rigid, 
well-regulated Sanskrit, and the later, easier, more popular Prakrit,— existed, 
and were used as vehicles of literary expression, side by side from time immemorial. 
Hence we cannot fairly use the available evidence to argue that as a literary 
tongue of a secular nature either Sanskrit or Prakrit had precedence over 
the other. 

The folk-tale in its epic form miist be held to be the direct, immediate ancestor 
of the ICavija (Poetry), which the Sanslait critics are agreed in regarding as the 
highest fo]-m of literature. Paiiini does not mention the epic; but that is not 
conclusive to say that epic or poetry was unknown in his day. As well might it be 
said that because the epics ignore several of Panini’s rules in their subtler nuances, 
therefore the great grammarian himself did not exist. Still it is probably in 
accordance with historical development to say that the classic Sanskrit language, as 
we now have it, was born of the epic. She is a lady of a noble house, whom it 
would not do to take liberties with. Patanjali, Panini’s follower two hundred years 
later, is perfectly familiar with almost all the forms and peculiarities of the classic 
Sanskrit literature, as well as with the rules of prosody and kinds of metre patronised 
in the later Ka^ya. With the Pralcrit tongues of old becoming stereotyped and 
frozen, to be used, under set rules, for dramatic purposes only, Sanskrit came to 
be more and more the ordinax'y medium of polite intercourse. 

Next to the Ramayana and the Mahahharata, though less known to fame, the 
best epic work in classic Sanslcrit is that of Ashwaghosha, the Abbot-Rresideiit of 
the great Buddhist Dniversity in Hagadha and Scholar Daureate of Kanishka. His 
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Buddha-charita is a poetic account of the life and mission of the Sakya Sage, 
originally in 28 eantoes, of which now only 18 are available. The poem is a 
product of consummate art, if only because of its rhythmic regularity in precise 
poetic form. Ashwaghosha seems to have been the model for that Prince of Poets 
and Poet of Princes Kalidasa,— in more than one place of this great Epic, the 
Enghuvamaa, Sundaraiumda, another creation of the Buddhist Bard, is still more 
definitely poetic, in its wonderful tribute to the power of human life, (VlTl) and the 
eloquent homage to the charms of woman (X). The author is a master of metre and 
the Alajnhara (figures of speech), and can write the most delicious, the most 
fanciful lyrics, like the Garidistotra Gatlin, which remind one of the BelJn of 
Cast life, by the most musical of English poetesses. Asbwaghoshn in this poem 
describes the religious message conveyed by the sounds arising when a long piece 
of wood is beaten by a club. 

The greatest, however, of the Epics in classic Sanskrit, as the chastest and the 
most beautiful poetry in the whole range of Sanskrit literature, belongs to Kalidasa. 
This master-poet, — Kam-lnd-Gurn. as he has been styled by one of the most 
famous of his successors, — has others besides epic poems to his credit. We shall speak 
of these in another connection. Let us here mention his two Epics; the Birth of 
the War-God (Kumarn-Eambhavd) and the douse of Eagliu (Eag/nroamsha). It 
is impossible to say which of their many charms is the most arresting, which of their 
thou.sand beauties the most fascinating. Being, however, largely descriptive, the 
palm must be assigned to those numerous passages giving the most exquisite 
delineation of scenes of nature’s glories and man’s emotions, in which his favourite 
figure of speech,— Simile,— had the fullest play. The stanzas giving the sorrows of 
Aja are unequalled for their pathos in the entire Sanskrit literature. Simple and 
unaffected, and yet refined to daintiness, Kalidasa is, nevertheless, a master of words, 
who can combine sounds so skilfully that their mere utterance conjures up the scene, 
as by a touch of the magician’s wand, before the mind’s eye of the reader. The subject 
matter of these his poems may not have been new even in his day (4Lh Century 
A. D.) ; hut the treatment is decidedly original and the master’s own. No translation, 
however erudite and exact, can render the subtle spell of the original in sound, in 
style, in meaning. 

Other metrical compositions of an epic character after Kalidasa only serve lo 
emphasise the greatness of the Master and of his inimitable style. Vatsabhatti’s 
Prasashti or panegyric in praise of the Temple of the Sun at Mandasor, written in 
about 472-8 A, C. can scarcelj’^ be called an epic at all, and, with difficulty, even a 
poem, though it is rich in illustrations of the rule of poetics, and a certain attempt 
at conforming sound to sense. The Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi, describing the 
struggle of Arjun with the God Shiva in the form of a huntsman; and the 
Bhattikavya ok Bhartrihari api)ear to be tricks in comparison; the one illustrating 
the author’s genius in verbal sleiglits; and the other illustrating the forms of the 
Sansfa'it gi’ammar. Bharavi’s work, however, is not without a degree of poetic fancy, 
particularly in its descriptive portions, Magha has a greater reputation, popular 
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tradition making him an honoured rival of the Laureate of all ages. But his 
Sishvpcada-Vadha is a museum of metrical iour de force, in which at least two 
stanzas (5*^1 X 88 and of) are so arranged that the succeeding, read backwards, 
s])clls exactly the same as tlio ])receding read in the ordinary way. The 
Janal-'diarcuin of Kumaradasa is mentioned by a tenth century poet critic, 
Rajasekliara, to be ot a level with Kalidasa’s licfg'luLVtutislia, and modern critics do 
not quite deny him this high praise, lie seems to have been a Ceylonese king 
(, ^17-20 A. D.) whose mastery of Sanskrit seems to be wonderful. This trickiness is 
carried to its highest in the liaghavupandaviya (800 B. C.) of Kaviraja, who 
narrates the story of Riimayruia and Ncduihhavata in one work by the use of 
ambiguous woixls and ])hrases. Finally, we may mention the Ah/odci/yn,— a versified 
episode of the M(d\ahharata,-~'^\\o%c. author aims pre-eminently at exhibiting his 
skill in manipulating artificial metres and elaborate tricks of style. I’his jioem is also 
remarkable in the history of Sanskrit literature, inasmuch as it is in this that the 
lihijDic in verse first makes its api^earance. Rhyme, however, does not seem to have 
become very popular in Sanskrit poetry; though the greatest lyric poet after 
Kalidasa, Jayadeva, in his Gita GoxnncUm.d the most philosophic,— Shankaracharya, 
in his AIotm-Mndgin'd (Hlh century A. C.),— use rhyme with the most delightful 
mastery. 

The place of the rhyme seems, however, to be more fittingly in the Lyrics. The 
classical! Sanskrit is, like her daughters, —the leading vernaculars of modern India,— 
rich in this most appealing form of poetry. They occur, most commonly, as isolated 
stau/as in the classic drama, which may, therefore, be regarded as really lyrical, the 
more so because the characteristic feature of what we would nowadays call drama,— 
action and movement,— is lacking in the Sanskrit drama generally. Lyrics by 
themselves are, also, not unknown. Kalidasa is here, as in other departments of 
poetic art, the sublime master. ITis Cloud MessengRr,—3leghuduta,--i^ the most 
excpiisite piece of the kind, so full of a simple, touching appeal, that Goethe 
declared: if one had to send a messenger to one’s heart’s beloved, who would not 
send the Cloud McHScngcr? The story is quite .simple. A A^aksha,— a kind of a 
demigod,— was remiss in his duties, which offended his Lord, the God Kubera. The 
latter sentenced him to an exile on a peak in the Viudhya Hills, from whence, one 
evening in the rainy season, he saw a cloud Boating on to his northern home in 
Mount Kailasa, wdiere his beloved is forced to reside without him. The Yaksha 
.sends his message of love and longing, with a thousand wonderful endearments, to 
the darling of his heart, by this most original of all messengers,— the Cloud in the 
monsoon current. The description of the journey northwards, and of the towns and 
hills and rivers on the way, displays not only the poet’s wonderful knowledge of 
geography, but his marvellous love of nature. A man of cultured ease and travelled 
tastes, he has something choice and yet characteristic of each p>lace to say, in his 
own inimitable grace of manner and charm of words. And when the journey is 
done, when the Messenger has reached the destination, the message, with its touch 
of pathos, its depth of love and reverence for the beloved, leaves a haputing .spell on 
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every reader that has ever read its magic strains. 
Vaksha through tiic Cloud Blensotger: — 


“Tcil my beloved,” 


say.s 


‘‘(Jodtlubs, beloved! how vainly I cxiilore 
'the world, to irace llie semblanee I adoie: 

'I'lu gi iiteful fonii the flexible Iciulnl slious, 

And liliC till locks Hie ijeaeock’s iiluinaoc glows; 
Mild IS Lhj checks Llic moon's new' beams appear, 
And those solt eyes adoin the timid deei; 

Jn niiiiliiift biooks thy curling brow's 1 sec, 

But only view combined those cliarnis iii tlice." ‘ 


Lite 


CouJd the most ardent lover say,— could the most exacting mistress ask, — more? 

The other lyric of the Iiaureate of Sanskrit literature Ritusamhara, or the 
description of the six seasons of the Sanskrit year, is not quite so great a iavoiirite 
with the critics. Perhaps it is a product of his yet immature genius. The work is, 
however, on a different plane from the English poel Thonijwon’s Si'asousj lor the 
erotic is a dominant sentiment in this lyric of the Sanskrit Virgil. Ikikon indivd dually, 
Lhe seasons may each be said to be better described, objectively, in other worlcs 
than in the Ritusamhara of the Master. ITis own description of Spring is much 
better in Kutnara-Scunhhava, while Bharavi’s Kiraiarjuni/ja gives a much more 
delightful description of Autumn (IV), as Shudraka’s 3Ji ichha-Katih<i has a more 
excellent picture of the rainy season,— the most beautiful of all. 

Another praiseworthy piece of this class is the Shrbigaru Shafal'ii—Wio Ccntainc 
Erntiqnc—oi the Poet-prince Bhartrihari. Exactly when he lived and died is a 
mystery, like the lives of almost all the Sanskrit poets. Even of the master, 
Ivalidasa, little is known, and that by uncorroborated tradition, except that he was 
a rather wild young man, whom suddenly the Goddess Kali Favoured so mucli that 
he was raised to be the brightest star in that galaxy of seliolai's and savants that 
surrounded the legendary King Vikramaditya. Sober history believes him to have 
becii a Poet-Eaureate at the court of Chandra- Gupta II, somewhere about the 
close of the fourth century of the Christian era. We get this rough ap])roximation 
by placing the Mandasor inscription, with its reproduction of the Rituaaniharu 
verses, at the upper limit, and the filtration of the knowledge of Greek astronomy into 
India, as evidenced by Kalidasa’s work, as the lower limit (300 A. C.), Popular 
tradition makes Bhartrihari an elder brother of the far-famed Vikramaditya; and 
therefore a contemporary, —even though slightly senior,— of Kalidasa. Bhartrihari 
was jilted by the woman he had loved more than everything else in life; and so, in 
disgust, he left his Court and Queen to become a Sannyasi, writing, in his retire- 
ment, those famous 3 centaines: known as Lhe Shtingara R/talalm, or the Centaine 
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Erotiquo, tlie NUi Shataka, or the Ethical Ccntaine; and the Vaimgijn Shatuka, or 
the Ccntaine of llcnunciation. 'Phese are great favourites among the Indian people 
with any pretention to education. Their cliaste simplicity and elegant 
apjn’opriatcncss make them ott repeated jdatitudes to point a moral or adorn 
a tale. 

Other examples of Sanskrit lyrics might be found in the Chuura-pdnc/iasliika 
and the Gnta-km pana, which are, however, notc[uite so well known as those already 
mentioned. On a totally diflerenl footing of popularity stands, the Ccviainc of 
ilmaru, dealing with the endless and eternal theme of Love. He is a master of the 
class ol Ivalidasa in the universal art of painting lovers iii all their varj^’ing moods of 
joy and grief To the puritan, the descriptions sound a tride too sensual; and to 
the wicked mid the dejiraved everything will appeur debased. The magnificent love- 
song of lladha and Krislina, sung by the immortal Jayacleva of Bengal in the 
twelfth century, may also iuour the censure, on this score, of hyperpuritan ical critics. 
Those, however, who can enjoy ibc untranslatable charm of the original in its 
mellitluous stream of easy alliteration and unlaboured rhyme; the un]>arallcllcd 
imagery, and ime<pialled wealth of emotion, cannot but overlook— if ever they give 
a thought to it— the sensual side ol' the love scenes. 

I f ») t » If 

Even more important tluiii ])oetry in all its forms, the most prolific form of 
clas.sie Sanskrit literature, and the one most prized, is the Drama, ^Ve have barely 
a dozen good specimens of the best Sanskrit effort in this branch now .surviving. 
The paucity of the <'xtant Sanskrit drama has led some critics, more ingeniou.s than 
honest, to suggest that the entire Indian drama is exotic,— of Grecian origin. 
Their only real argument is that the curtain is called amongst several 

other names; and tliat by Yavana the ancient Indians meant the Greeks ev'^cr since 
the days of the Alexandrine invasion. They forget, in their zeal to deny India any 
contribution to the worW’s treasures of creative art, that even the oldest known 
works in any language now known in the world,— the hymns of the Rig- Veda;— are 
instinct with dramatic feeling; that many of the sacrifices of the Vedic times must 
have involved eon.siderabIe scenic and recitative effort; that even where the hymns 
are iincomiecled with ritual, they embody dialogues in the course of the narrative; 
that from the earliest times the rhap.sodes, — the progenitors of the Indian epic, 
which is the source of most dramatical works in India,— have been an integral 
feature of Indian society; and that, given all these elements, the creation of the 
drama from an utterly unaided indigenous impulse was inevitable. 

<'The most likely cxplanalion it, that the Indian drama derives its ongiii IVom scenes of a 
liifilorical and a popular character, which are initiated in the Vedic ritual; as when a 
Brahmin buys Soma from a Shudra, who is then -driven out with sticks- .Such scenes of 
horseplay would he aocoinjianied by dance, song and music, svlnch are designated as the 
niost important elements of the dramatic ail (Nulpfi), It is also noteworthy that the 

ordinary words for “aolor’^ “play”, and ‘‘dramatic art*’ are derived from 

the vernacular root anf to “dance”. The mimic dimec becomes the drama as soon as the 
Words are added.” ^ 


1) A. A. i^RCdonnell, India’s Past. p. 99. 
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This and the remarkable peculiarities of the Indian drama, such as the 


introductory dialogue, 
the mixture of prose 


the use of different dialects of differcnL classes of personages, 
and verse, and of dance and music, must all go to p'rovc the 


entirely indigenous character of the Indian drama. 

As to when the drama first emerged from tlie rndc village show to be 


the dnLslied product of an elaborate art, we have no means of knowing. The 
science of dramaturgy of IJharat v/as complete and effective, long before the 
Christian era; but the extant specimens of tlic Art come from a much 


later date. 

The earliest Sanskrit drama, as now known, is that of Ashwaghosha of ci)ic fame. 
By many the play Myichha-Katil-a (The Utile Chifj-Cari) of King Shudraka is 
dated much earlier — from about the ‘2nd cenUiry B.C. If the wealth of social 
information, combined with high poetic cxcelkmce and considerable movement or 
action,— a quality in which the best Indian drama is com]>aratively deficient, — could 
entitle a play to take high rank, the Little Claij-Cart certainly deserves to be called 
the first of the Indian dramas. The one play, so far known, of Ashwaghosha,— 
Saeiputi'a-prakania— and found in Turfan, deals witli the conversion of the two 
chief disciples of the Enlightened <Jnc. Bhaslui, — wliom Kalidasa mentions in the 
Introduction to his own Malavika-Agnbnitra with obvious praise', — is the next 
great dramatist, in point of time. He has no less than IS plays credited to him; 
but the ciueslion of their authenticity, — and, therefore, of the real work of this 
poet,— is still undecided. 

The two greatest of the classic Sanskrit dramatists arc Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, 
the Shakespeare and Milton of India. Kalidasa is, by universal consent, the greatest 
of the Indian Sausla’it playwrights, us he is the acknowledged master of all forms of 
the poetic art. A wild unruly youth, like Shakespeare, his works reveal the most 
perfect mastery of all the highest learning of his time. Take the i'amous ICkSL scene 
in Malav'ilia-Ag7ii;mtra, where the King and the Ecclusc are judging the relative 
excellence in dancing. None but a past-master in the technique of dancing could 
have hit off— as Kalidasa does— all the marks of perfect dancing shown by 
Malavika. None but a eonnoisseur of beauty could have summed up the fleeting 
charm of the dancer’s pose in a single stanza. Or take, again, Canto VI H of the 
Kumar a~SamhItava. None but a perfect adept in tlie science of eroLic’S, — Kamasutra,— 
could give in such detail the love passages between the Divine Couple. In the IX 
Canto of the Maglm-xxmisha the pod exhibits a mastery of the i>oeLic com])osition, 
rarely equalled and never excelled, by using as many as II different metres 
(thirteen of them in less than 20 stanzas); and by cmxdoylng Y(imahas—ov parono- 
masias— in which the same syllable repeated in changing form and meaning makes 
for the most admirable effect when sense comes to eorrcsi^ond to sound. In 
Fikramorvasliipa}}!. Act IV, he displays his familiarity with the music of his day with 
an ease and eloquence that bespeaks the master in excelsis. Altogether, he is no 
untutored genius or a freak of Nature, but, like Tennyson, a poet pur e^xcellcnee of 
the cultured and comfortable classes. 
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Kalidiusa’s plays are far too famous all the world over to need a repetition, even 
in outline, of any one of them. The moment it was published in the lYcst, Goethe 
remarked of Shakuntdln: — 

'‘Would Uiou Uif' joinifi ve.n\ blossoms and the timls nl its d( chnf , 

Ami all bj whicli the soul is charmed, eniapiured, I’eivsted, fed’' 

Would thou the eailh and heaven itself in one sole nfiine combine, 

1 iianip tliee, O Shakuntala, and all at once is said." 

This and all his other pla 3 ^s would perhaps in modern eyes be detective in point 
of action, and so unsuitable for the stage purposes of to-day. Their glory, however, 
is the glory of the true elassie; the eternal character of their theme; the unspeakable 
charm of their language. The Vaidarbhi style, in which the Master wrote, lays 
em])hasis on “simplicily, elearncss, richness in sentiment; varietj^, attractiveness and 
elevation through Ihc use of poetic terminology”. Kalidasa is throughout free from 
affectation. He is a master of simile and metajihor, which, despite the difference 
in ])octieal conventions between the East and the West, has claimed unstinting 
admiration from all his critics. Simple, chaste, and yet exquisitely adorned, 
Kalidasa’s works, — particnlarlj'- the dramas, —are most easily readable even by 
beginners in Sanskrit literature; while the homeliness of Ins sentiment makes him 
for ever the ])oci of the pcoiilc, even lliongh in liis own day the mightiest monarch 
strove to do him the ulrnosl honour in his court. 

The ylbhig n(i)ui-Shcih' luitalam, to give the master-piece its full title, is the true 
Anatoli d, according to Sanskrit dramaturgy. It does not deal with every day life 
but gives an idealised picture of God-like and heroic characters. So, too, does his 
other classic, Fikt-aniorvasMycim. The only one of his plays dealing at all with 
life as it really must have been about his time is the Midavika-Agnmitram, woven 
round the historical name of King Agnimitra, whose father as well as son were 
great warriors and ambitions conquerors, but who himself seems to have been a 
master of dalliance. Certainly, Kalidasa portrays him as such, not by direct 
dcscriptio!), but indirectly, by inevitable contrast with the other characters 
mentioned in the play. Orthodox critics do not giv'^e the same place to this comedy, 
as they give to the two others mentioned already. Yet those who have an eye to 
realism, those who wish to obtain from the Master’s works a mirror of his days, 
will find the copious descriptions of men and events most interesting. 

ill If 

Bhavabhuii, 1 rankly, does not Write for the masses. Tradition makes him a 
contemporary and a disciple of the Master; but there is nothing in the extant work 
of this author to suggest any similarity in style or sentiment. Reliable history is, 
as usual, unavailable about the date of this master-singer; but what data 
wc so far have point to his having lived somewhere about the beginning 
of the 8th century of the Christian era. He does not, indeed, banish the 
erotic entirely from his works; but, in the in-e&cnce of the awful grandeur 
of his theme generally, the mere by-play of lovers stands awed and rebuked 
into a subdued second place, even though the lovers are Rama hnd 

23 
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Situ — in sepanition. '■‘How little do they know,” he has himself written in the 
lutroduetion to Muhifi-3J(ulh(ttia, “ who speak of us with censure. The entertain- 
incnt is not for them. Possibly some one exists or will exist, of similar tastes with 
inyself; for time is boundless, and the Avorld is wide”, this may be added, as 
pendant, this judgment of Grierson: “ I do not believe that there e\mr was even a 
Pandit in India ivho could ha^m understood, say, the more diflleult passages of 
Ehavabhuti at first hearing, without ])revious studjn”’ 

Of his 3 ])lays, the Utiara-Rama-Clidrita is remarkable in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature for its intense pathos. The classic Indian drama knows no 
Iraged}^; and, therefore, this ])]ay is made to end happily. Put if there is anywhere 
a real approach to the tragic in the Sanskrit drama, it is surely in this eloquent 
exjrression of the grandeur of love in separation. As in the heroic f)lajss of Kalidasa, 
the personages are here also semi-divine, and the incidents of a marvellous kind, 
bordering on the miraculous. Only in the ^Icdati-Mudhrcoci is there any hint of a 
realistic sketch. This play would, in modern times, be the very acme of i^crfcction 
for the tilni-makcr. Malati, a daughter of a minister in Ujjain, has been brought 
up by a Puddhist nun, as any high class demoiselle in mediaeval Europe. She is in 


love Avith JJadhava, son of the Bcrari Prime Minister, Avho had been sent to Ujjain 
to finish his education. Tlic prince of Ujjain demands Malati of her father I'or 
one ol his ovni tavourites, and thcreAvith commences the real interest of the drama. 
Ihe high-priest ot the Goddess Chamunda has sworn to sa<‘rifice to hei* a chaste 
Anrgin; and his choice falls on our heroine, Avho is led to the dread temple by 
sorcery. The play is most valuable, thus, by its full, though gruesome, idcture of 
the unholy rites connected with Tantric worship. 'Ihe temple is situated near a 
burning-ground, where the areh-i)riestess, Kapala-kundala, intones the UAvfnl 
sacrificial hymn to Shakti — Divine Energy. Madhava, too, who has resolved to seek 
the aid ot magic spells to Avin his lady-love, enters upon the scene. ETe is, hoAvcver, 
unaAvare that his beloved lies bound a captive in the temple which he enters with 
the dread offering in his hands; slays the high- priestess Avho is dancing the Tantric 
dance Avhile invoking the Goddess, and rescues Malati, The Avhole scene is grand 
and aAvfu],-more even than the witches’ scene in Macbeth, The Indian dramatist 
shoAvs a more thorough appreciation of the mysteries of black magic, which is, in 
the end, foiled by the greater glory of the Puddhist nun, who has mastered all 
the charms and counter-charms enough to frustrate the practices of the Shakti- 
worshippers. 

Iwo plays ascribed to the Imperial Bard, — Shri ITarsha of Kauouj— JSrt/a'dri/i and 
Priyadarsldka, are of the drawing-room type, giving a fairly faithful picture of the 
life and manners in an Imperial Court. These are just the plays most accurately to 
illustrate the rules of the Natyaslmstra, or the Science of Dramaturgy. In their 
plot and general get-up they resemble Kalidasa’s McilfWiJca-^g'nhnitra, with 
passages of real poetic charm, not at all inferior to the verses of the Master. A 
third play ascribed, aiiocryphally, to Shri Harsha, deals with another theme, —the 

1) A Uiemty History of India, p, 388, by Fvazer. “ ™ ~ — — — 
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life of a Bodhisatva. The subject matter of the Nhgananda could not be unfamiliar 
to the Buddhist Emperor; but the style is remarkably different from that of 
his authentic works already mentioned. 

riie jjolitical drama Mvdru-Rakshasn is a most singular piece by the j^oet 
Vishakhadatta, It is the only great poetic work in the Sanskrit language utterly free 
from even a mention of Love. It i.s an account, in the most highly dramatic form, 
worthy of a Sardou or an Augier, of the Revolution in Bihar in the fourth century 
B. C., by which the throne of Magadha passed from the proud Nandas to the low- 
born but well advised — Chandragupta. The main revolution is really over when 
the ]ilay opens; but its interest is most cleverly sustained by the efforts of the 
Nanda Minister Rakshasa for a counter-revolution, and the counter moves of that 
arch-politician Chanakya, who had aided Chandragupta in his success. It is a 
subtle and wonderful tribute to the loyalty of the great Minister; as well as a 
marvellous picture of the great Brahman sage, who i.s prone to take affront, as the 
nobles ol the court of Francis 1, but who is equally indifferent to wordly wealth and 
grandeur. For a realistic painting of historical personages, there is probably no 
other piece in the Sanskrit literature to surpass this. 

The works of BhaLta-Narayana, (C. 800 A.C.) and of Rajasekhara (C, 900 A,D.), 
can only be barely mentioned here. The Vem-Samhu)\ The Binding of the 
Braid, of the former deals with a well-known episode in the Mnhnbharatci; while 
the BTd~R7imitjjana and the Bcd-Bh7trcda of the latter are amongst the richest of the 
juvenile poetry in India. His Karpian-Manjari is a master-piece of the Prakrit 
tongue, in which he was as good a master as in Sanskrit. Indeed, all his works, 
though perhaps not first-edass poetry, make excellent reading because of the 
correctness of his diction, and the wealth of idiomatic phrases strewn all over the 
plays. The Prabodha-Chand rodaya of lirishnamishra (Circa 1100 A. C.) is another 
work, remarkable for its allegorical eharaetei*s, comparable to the Pi! grinds 
Progress, 

On the whole, however, the modern criticism is not utterly unfounded that the 
Sanskrit drama suffers from a degree of monotony. The inventiveness of the Indian 
artists is by no means amazing in plot and purpose, in theme and motive, in 
characterisation and sentiment. Perhaps the rigid rules of the Indian Maiyashastra, 
followed by the Masters a shade too slavishly, explain this flaw. But in so far as the 
accusation touches the literary artistry of India as a whole, it can be easily 
rebutted by a reference to the prose works in Sanskrit. The story as a story must 
have been the favourite recreation of our fathers five thousand years ago as it is 
to-day; and it would have been naturally much more easy to recite or recount in 
the freer, easier speech of the people than in the rigorously regulated language of 
the learned. But even in the Sanskrit tongue there is surviving a sufficient number 
of specimens to mark the appreciation of the learned for thils form of literary 
creation. The distinction between the fable and the parable, —between the tale and 
the novel or romance,— is, necessarily, not rigidly observed. The Pancha Tanira, a 
veritable store-house of the beast-and-bird fable, is one ofMfie most ancient 
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creations of the Indian genius, whose origin is lost in tiie mists of extreme 
antiquity. Imitations of it are found in every tongue from the Chinese and the 
Arabic to the Creek and the French. Originating most probably in Prakrit in prose 
form, the Sanskrit version has taken a poetic garb, without affeetiug the smooth- 
ness and simplicity of its origin. 

If this marvellous collection of fables may not be classed as a prose work proper, 
the G rent Collection 0 / (SYo?76’,s presented by various authors under various titles, 
is undisputed prose, —a faithful, reliable, genuine portraiture of the life and manners 
of the peoples of ancient India. The prose works, however, which embody beauties 
of style as well as of narrative, arerelatively of recent creation. Dandin andSubandhu, 
Eana and Kshemendra, are classic exairi pies oj' first-class Sanskrit prose of the latter 
day ornaleucss. The two tirsl-naracd are of uncertain date. Put neither the Stov]) of 
the Ten Princes ( Dasha-Kimara-Charitn), nor the Tale of Vdsewndatta suffer on 
account of the uncertainties attaching to the history of their authors. The former 
displays many a flaw in style, which its author has himself inveigled against in his 
standard treatise on PrttY/ti' ( Kavijd-darshi. ) \^y\^ what of that? The story is complex, 
involved, often depending on the marvellous and the ]niraeuloiis to work out its 
mechanism. Hut what of that, either? Dandiu’s art is still unquestionable, and 
reminds one of the prose creations of a Victor Plugo or a Eugene Sue. Indeed, all 
the classic Sanskrit prose works now extant display a minuteness and elaboration of 
description, which wmuld be the envy of the modern psycho-analysts. Dandin is 
admittedly a master of st 5 de, — cultured, correct and digniiicd. Subandhu, the author 
of Vdsamdattrt, is, 011 the other hand, a kind of cyelopocdist ol’ his day. In his long 
compounds, in his tremendous piling of adjectives, and immense love of resonant 
phrases, he reminds a modern reader of the interminable prefaces of Bernard 
Shaw. His love of pun brings him nearest to his more famous eonfrere Baiia, the 
biograjdrer of Harsha (60G-648). Eana’s much more famous Romance, -- fuidtuiihtuf — 
is at once the admiration and despair of the modern Sanskrit student. The author’s 
infinite love of far-fetched allusions, puns and doiiblc-entendrcsj and his intermi- 
nable sentences, which would eclipse Mark Twain’s parody of the German 
language, place him in a class by himself. Even bis son, who eonUnued and 
completed the unfinished Romance, does not come near him in this regard. 
Dhanapala in his Tilalcmanjari shows a certain imitation of this curioirs style, as 
also the Jain writer Somadeva in his Tasastilaka, 

fihe tale as a tale is further illusteated by such works as the Puitahipanchatn'nshikix, 
the Shuka-Saptatl, or the >SimJtdsa/iet~I>vcttrimsMkd, wherein all the elements of the 
modern stony- writing,— problems, riddles, detective tales, scx-novels, psycho- 
analytical and historical romance— are discernible in the making. The original 
Brihat-JCatIm of Gunadhya was in a yernaeular,— the Paishaehi dialect; and llie 
Sanskrit versions of Kshemendra and of Somadeva me adaptations in the cutkired 
language of the learned,— the original being lost. 
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The literary treasures of India, however, are not contained solely in the vijrid, 
sonorous, highly culLivaled Sanskrit language, or in the dead and gone Prakrits. 
The South Indian, — Dravklian,— -languages, the speech of the great Andhra Desha, cl 
the Chola and the Pandya Kingdoms, have preserved their own wonderful creations 
from long before the Aryans came into this country. Perhaps the entire land was 
once Dravidiau, and the Dravid languages Avere the languages of the people of India. 
Even after the Aryan conquest, the moimiaiii and the forest made for the South an 
impenetrable barrier, shutting up the people there as in a walled fort with a goodly 
garrison. The South, has, indeed, beeti Brahmanised; and Sanskrit, as a learned and 
sacred language, has come to be adopted there as much as in any other part of India. 
Without mentioning, at this stage, the glories of such scholars and philosophers as 
Sayanacharya and Madhavacliarya; Shankaracharya (a prodigy, if there ever was one) 
and Ramanujacharya; we may mention that not an inconsiderable portion of the 
classic Sanskrit literature, and some of its best, is of southern creation. The 
choicest and the most elegant style was Vaidarbhi, or Berari. The dialect most 
tiwourcd for songs in the classic drama was the Muharashtri, — may we call it the 
Deccaui, now?— Avhose sweetness and elegance easily made it pojnilar throughout the 
land. Apart from this tribute to the conquering race, the South has maintained its 
own monumenls of literary genius, in Telegu, Tamil, Kanarese and Malayalam, 
and in iiniumerable dialects. For one not personally familiar wnth any of these 
languages it would naturally be diiBcult to give a just appreciation of their 
literature. But the relative paucity of our remarks on the Dravidian treasures of 
pro,se and verse must not be held to imply any poverty of that literature. 

Says Caldwell in his Grammar of Dravidian Languages; 

“ Phere is no proof of Dravidian hlerature, such .is ive now h.ive il, havma originated 
much heforis Kuuiaiila’s Liriie (TOO A. 1).); audits euiliPslcultivatois appear to be Jainas.'’ 

i I 

» 4 

“It ivas llu'ough the ibsLenng care of the Jamas/’ says Mr. Frazer in his Literary Ilistoiy 
of India, “that the South first seems to have been inspired with new ideals, and its 
literature enriched with new forms of expression.” 

Brahmanical influences may have penetrated to the southern countries in 
pre-historic antiquity, when Agastya first broke through the mountain barrier. But 
the Jain and the Buddhist raissioiiarie.s seem to have follotved close on the heels of 
the Brahmans. The last two have now fallen very much in the background; but 
the literary historian of the land must admit their contribution to the southern 
vernacular literature,’— particularly of the Jains,— to be the most substantial. In the 
true spirit of protestantism, these Jains and Buddhi.sls idways preferred the speech 
of the people to the language of the learned to convey their message; and heifce 
their influence on language- building and literature for the masses. One of the 
greatest of these Jain masterpieces In the South is the Natadiar in Tamil, 
traditionally reputed to be composed in a miraculous manner by the 8000 Jain, 
monks. They had fled the ravages of a 12 years’ drought in the Empire of 
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Chandragupta Mauiya to the court of the Pandya king in the Deccan. W^hen the 
famine was over, the monks wanted to return; but the king would not let them. 
So they departed secretly, leaving each a stanza as a souvenir of their stay, and of 
His Majesty's courtesy. The King was angry when he discovered their dejaxrturc, 
and ordered their mementoes to be thrown in the river. To the surprise of all 
beholders, four hundred of these cjuatrains floated, and make up the most wonderful 
reminder of the Jain genius in the vernacular. The judgment of the English scholar 
and translator. Dr. Pope, is summed up in the sentence. 

“Tliei-e seems to be !i slraiific sense of moral obligation, nii eaniest aspiration after 
righteoiibness, a lervent and unseltislr cliarily, and generally a loftiness of aim that are 
voiy impressive.” 

The poem deals with virtue, wealth and pleasui'C, in a strain of acute worldly 
wisdom, a quaint fancy and a homely imagery, pointed wit and elegant satires 
that seem most surprising whezi one remembers that the tnithors were so many, and 
all of them ascetics. Take this picture as a sample. 

“She, of enticing' be-auty, adorned Mitli t-boice jewels, fifud I'orsooLli, “ I will lenji ivitb you 
doivu the precipice”. Beeiinse t had no money, she, weeping, and poiuLinjv lo her aehiiqj 
feet, withdrew and loft me alone.” 


Could even the Camel-driver of Baghdad have bettered this in sentiincnt? ft 
is not eynieism, but merely knowledge of the world. 

Ihe same theme of wealth and virtue inspired the pariah-pocL, Tinivalluvar, — a 
thousand years after the authors of the j^atadiyar liad left the southern shores. The 
wonderful mastery of the poet over his language, as seen in his suceessful handling 
of the Vempcij the most difficult metre in his language with ‘‘son\c of the most 
perfect combinations of sound set to the most delicate jday of fancy,” establishes 
his indisputable claim to have been a veritable genius wondrously ins])ircd. His 
veises on love are perfect, pregnant with meaning, proverbial in setting. Dr. Pope’s 
metrical translation of the poet’s Kurral embodies a faint aroma of the warm 
fragrance of the original. 


“The pangs that evening brings I never knew, 

Till he, my weclded spouse, from me withdrew (12Sf(ij. 

* * 

% 

“My grief at morn a bud, all day an opening flower, 
Hull-blown expands in evening hour ( 1227 ). 

iH 

“Or bid thy love, or bid thy shame depart, 

For me, I eannot bear them bolli, my worthy heart (i247). 


“ hi lover quarrels, Tig the one that first gives, way, 
That in reunion’s joy is seen to win the day (ISS7). 


Tamil poet was Maulka Vachagar, a fierec oppoaent of the 

dornmant Jainism of his day, an ardent devotee of the dread God Shiva. Dr. Pope, 
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his leurncd and symjxdhcLif LranslaLor, assigns him to Lhe lllh century Christian 
era, and considers him to be a mixture of St. Raul and St. Francis of Assisi. But 
perhaps the poet dates from much earlier, — the 4th century A. C, Born at Madura 
of a Brahman courtier of that jdaec, he is said by tradition to have acquired all the 
learning of his day by the time he was 16, when the king appointed him Prime 
Minister. The laurels of even a llicdielieu or a Pitt must pale before this prodigy, 
who wanted to re-establish an old Church. The poet is, of course, still most popular 
in the country he cmi verted, his verses being even now sung with rapture by the 
high caste and Lhe low caste, by Lhe aged and the youthful, who all delight in 
committing them to memory. Two centuries later was born Tirunana Samfaaiidha, 
another Tamil poet-saint and Shaivite of lyric fame. 

I'hcse were the immediate })rcdcccssors of Shankaraeharya. He was their true 
descendant in spirit, as their compatriot in space. The greatest revivalist, the 
greatest commentator the Upanislnuh have ever known, he reminds one of the 
fiery zeal oi’ a Tjoyola, combined with the vast learning and profound thoughtfulness 
of an Aquinas. An ascetic and a scholar, a poet and a Yogi, he compressed the most 
varied and bewildering activities in the short space of barely 3*2 years. In the 
intellectual sphere, lie was the sovereign master in his day (788 A. C. to 820 A. C.) 
from Dwarka to Puri, from Badrinath to Shringcri. The fading glories of Aryan 
cult and culture find in him a most brilliant luminary. His life, or rather an account 
of his Digxnjaya,~-Gi' the Great Conquest,— has been preserved for posterity by 
another great Vedic commentator of the South, Madhavacharya of Vijaya- 
nagar. But litlle or nothing is known about his personal life. Born in Malabar 
about 788 A. C., he died at Kedarnath in the Himalayas about 820 A.C., after 
having enriched the Indian sacred literature by the most terse and profound 
commentaries on all the later Scriptures. His teaching, summed up, emphasises the 
delusive nature of the outer world and its phenomenon, and the unreality of sense 
perceptions. The most popular and yet the most poetic of his creations is a song in 
Sanskrit of some 3] verses, which embodies, as it were in a nutshell, the philosophy 
of the most learned and ycL the most musical of philosophers. The versification of the 
3Ioh Or Mud gar a is exquisite; its rhyme unequalled; its alliteration unsurijassed. 

f! ♦ * 

tl- ffr sK 

With the establishment of the Muhammadan Empire in India, a subtle 
transformation comes over the native genius. The real creative impulse seems to be 
killed, at least for a while. The country was staggered by the rude hammering of 
Mahmud’s sacrilegious axe on the idol of the gi-eat, far-famed temple of Somnath 
on the shores of the Arabian Ocean. And while it gathered itself together again, the 
heavy cavalry of the Pathan and the Mughal had thundered through the land from 
Peshawar to Kanyakumari, defiling where they could not destroy. The ranks of 
the invaders were replenished by fresh hordes of savage fanatics, Natives of India, 
however, gradually accepted Islam, if not in fear of the sword, then out of 
consideration of worldly good. With the growing force of Muslim dominion, and 
the rising tide of conversion, the old cultivation of the Sanskrit tongue declined. In 
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Kashmir aiid in Bengal there were, indeed, stray writers in Sanskrit, even after the 
advent of Muhammadanism. 'Phe lyrie genius ot Jayadeva ot the Grita-Govinda 
fame is second to none in all the annals of Indian literature. 'Phat wondcrlul poem, 
picturing the love of Krishna and Radha, deals with an old and yet ageless theme. 
The combination, however, of the most exquisitely musical phrases, in some of the 
strangest and boldest metres over handled by a Sanskrit bard, with a wealth ot 
alliteration and imagery bewildering in its riotous luxuriance, stamps the author as 
the peer and equal oi' the brightest star.s in our literary firmament. Apart, however, 
from such sporadic outbursts of a st)-ay genius, the Sanskrit language languished in 
the Muhammadan era, until the cultured Muslims c-amc, of their own accord, to 
appreciate the charms of this noble tongue. 'SVq may take the Sanslcrit scholarshiii 
of Akbar’s Mughal courtiers; and the Sanskrit education of.Dara, Shah Jahan’s oldest 
and the most favourite son, and translator of the Upaniahads, as indexes of the 
changed viewpoint. In spite, however, of this revival ; and the undying lustre of 
the old language of scholars, singers and seers of India, Sanskrit became, in the 
Muhammadan era, a dead language; and so, from about the i2th century A. C., 
the laurels of literary creation go to the vernacular languages of the people. 

b i- 

4- 1 * r 

The present day vernaculars are not, however, the creation exclusively of Muslim 
dominion. They arc all rich beyond words in literary creations that sway the heart 
of the simple souls making up the mass in any country. It is impossible to select 
for special mention the literature of any of these, or cu'en the outstanding names in 
them all. All that we can or might do in this place is to mention some of the 
lowering personalities, 'svho, without regai-d to provincial or linguistic boundaries, 
make the collective literary consciousness of India. 

It is, curiously enough, in Bengal that wc find the first rc-appcarancc of the light 
after it has been extinguished by the crash of steel in the war of faiths. Jayadeva 
is a Bengali from the Birbhum di.sirict, preaching, through the haunting strains of 
his unforgettable verses, the doctrine of Bhaldi,~i'aith absolute and unquestioning,— 
which had first been taught by Krishna himself to his chosen devotee Arjuna. 
Born, perhaps, for popular consumption, from the system of Yoga which aimed at 
the absorption of the Soul into the Essence of the Deity, the doctrine of Bhakli 
has been transmuted by such great alchemists as Shankaracharya and Ramanujani, 
Jayadeva and the Sikh Gurus, the Tamil Tiruvalluvar and the Gujarati Narasimha 
Mehta or Mira Bai, the poet-queen of Mewar; so that for myriads of Indians 
to-day, it is the only road to salvation. Bengal, as already remarked, leads the way, 
with Jayadeva the Poet, and Chaitanya the philosoi)her, — a second Buddha. The 
labours of the great jurists, beginning with Medhatithi and Jimutavahana of 
Ddyahhdga fame, might be thought to consort ill with the lyrics of the poet, or the 
longings of the philosopher. And yet the soil was the same. Ramanand sang his 
songs of devotion round about AgTa, where his followers still form a goodly 
number. But his fame has beep increased a hundred-fold by his more famous 
disciple, Kabir, a .simple weaver of Benares, even as in modern times, the fame of 
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Shri Ramakribhna Paramiihamsa has. been increased by his more celebrated follower’ 
Swaini Vivekaiianda. Ivabir, his followers believe, was born of an immaculate 
conception. His trite little sayings, with homely imagery and every day application, 
are the ilrst manifestation of the Hindu reaction on contact with Islam, breaking 
through the suffocating hold of Hindu ritual to a glimpse of natural theology so 
easy of acceptance in the days of warring creeds. The Vcdautic conception of a 
single supreme Deity is insisted upon in place of these; and the warring legions of 
Allah (or Ali)- worshippers and Hama- worshippers are sought to be reconciled in 
that common adoration of the one Omnipotent. The way to know Him might be 
sliown by a Guru, a spiritual preceptor,— a principle, which Kabir’s contemporary, 
Nanak, used with the utmost felicitjn The Sluihbdavli, — A Thousand Gems from 
Kabir, — and the Sukha-A^idhan, combine the Vcdantic doctrine of unreality, with 
the dain universal conception, the Buddhist notion of Niivana, and the Islamic 
idea of a personal God, into a common cult. “Behold but one in all things,” cries 
the poet. “ It is the second that leads you astray. Every man and woman that has 
ever been born is of the same nature as yourself. ” 

Bidyapaii Thakur,— an archaic namesake, if not a previous Avatar, of Tagore— in 
northern Bihar, and Chandidas in Bengal, carried on the torch kindled by Kabir; 
while the royal Mira of Mewar reproduced the ecstasies of St, Teresa a century in 
advance of that Spanish Saint. 

The change from this mystic devotion to realistic sensuousness followed soon after, 
when the curb of spiritualism was relaxed by the growing breeze of agnosticism. 
Vallabhacharya built his epicurean mansion on this new form of the sentiment of 
devotion, though Chaitanyn, his contemporary, had taken the spiritual line. Born 
at Nadiya in Bengal (148.5-1527 A. C.), Chaitaiiya's wonderful eloquence and 
magnetic personality was endowed with an almost mesmeric force. Devotion, utter 
and absolute, to Krishna is the key-note of this passionate ineacher of 
Muhammadan India. 

The line of Hindu poets is next continued by the simple, pathetic figure of 
Surdas, and the towering genius of Tulsidas. The blind Bard of Agra, Surdas, 
sang, in his Sur-Sagar of sixty thousand verses, innumerable songs for the worship 
of Krishna, even as Milton composed his masterpieces. Of Tulsidas (died 1624 
A.C.) an English critic writes; 

“Pandits may talk of the Vedas and tlie Upanishads, and a fe^v may even study tliera; 
others may say they pin then* faith on the Pnranas; but to the vast majority of people 
of Hindustan, learned and unlearned alike, the norm of conduct xs the so-called 
Tulsikri t-Ramayana , ’ ’ 

The basis of this far-famed work of the greatest poet during the Muhammadan age 
is Valmiki’s Ramayana; but the genius of Tulsidas has made it all bis own, even 
as the cantoes in Kalidasa’s Eaghuvamska arc all his own. The work of Tulsidas 
spread far and wide the doctrines of Ramananda and the faith in Vishnu, in the 
chaste, refined garb of Rama and Sita that would not ofitbnd the most exacting 
moralist. In mystic words of ever abiding charm and unfading fragrance, Tulsi 
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exhoi'ts the rciicler to pondei* on the name ot llanui, the symbol of the good, the 
perfect, the clernal, and all-pervading. 

“ I’ei'ibli ])ro]iei'ly, hovise, fovLunCj fi'icnds, pai'CiiL'i autl l,ni‘^iin'n, aiul al! lliat does not 
lielj) to briiif; one to Rama . . . Even a doft-Lcopcr, the savafto liillsmon, tlie stupid 
foveiftiicys, the ouie.istc, become purified and renowned by repealing the name 
of Rama. " 

i i , 

A'Vhile these great seers and singers flourished in the North and the West; while 
Chaitanya preached his new faith, and the Rajputs and Biaratha,s lought and bled 
for their old,— poets and preachers in the South tind the West were by no means 
idle. Narasimha Mehta in Uujarat was jn-opagating the same cult of devotion to 
Vishnu that Mira Rai had sung before him in IlindiisLan. Jn the South, in the 
country of the Marathas, Tukarani, a Slindra Saint and poet of IMona, was singing 
his 5000 hymns on the same theme. Schooled in adversity and persecution, his 
piety, devotion, simplicity, and unblemished life won him the worship of the greatest 
soldier and statesman of his age, Shivaji Maharaj. When however Shivaji begged 
him to pay a visit to the court, the Shudra poet wrote back: 

'‘What iileasure ia there in i^aying n vi-sil? The days of life ui'c fh'ethift' imst. Having 
known one or iwo duties which are Lhc real l''sseiu‘C, I slinll now live in nay own 
delusion. I’he meaning of the whole which will do tliee good is this — (hid is itie all- 
pervading soul in every cre.alcd object. Live with tliy mind untbrgcLful of the all- 
pervading soul, and witness tlij’sclf in Ranulasa.” (Frazer p. SOI.) 

Against the names of these heroes of the song and the sermon amongst the 
Hindus, the Muslims in India have but few names to offer from amongst 
native-born Indian Mnsalmans. Amir Khusru in the Tnghluq days is claimed to 
be Indian. But the bulk of the Muhammadan creations was by foreigners and in 
non-Indian languages, until the days of the Mughals. Pci'haps wc do not yet know 
all the contributions of the pre-Mughal Mnsalmans to the Splendour of India in 
the world of art and literature. Perhaps the memories of untutored fanatics and 
irresponsible autocrats have obscured unduly the longings of the soul among the 
devout and the thougtful of the Muslims, like a Nizamndclin, or a Shaikh Salim 
Chisti, or even a Faizi. 

In ally event, with the advent of the Mughals, the scene changes at once. They ai-e 
polished, cultured, aristocrats,— in the best sense of the word. Babur was himself 
a writer of no mean ability, and his son and daughter were as refined specimens of 
their age and culture as the best. Akbar was unlettered, and yet the most educated 
of the Emperors, who appreciated scholars and thinkers so much that he sought 
them in every way, in every place. His Court was a replica of the glorious days of 
the great Guptas and Mauryas centuries before him. His sou was a literatcur, and 
his grandson the most magnificent patron of the gorgeous art India has ever known. 
The children of Shah Jahan were all the most finished ladies and gentlemen of 
their day,— with Hara Shnkoh, the eldest, the most erudite, the most refined, ftnd 
the most tragic, leading in the way whioh promised his reign would become that of 
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a second Akbar,-— a promise of the Golden Age which, if it bloomed at all, faded 
all too soon ! 

With the fanatical and puritanical Aurangzeb, these splendours began to pale. 
But the im])nlsc the Impeiial patronage had given was too great to flicker out at 
once. The century of darkness following upon the fall of the Mughal Empire was, 
jrerhaps, the dreariest and gloomiest period India has ever experienced; but the 
new impulse born the moment a settled government was formed and even now 
pulsating through the land, is evidence enough of the yet surviving genius of 
the people. We are, however, yet much too near a Tagore or a Toril Dutt, an 
Iqbal or a Sarojini Naidu to be able to Jbrm a just appreciation of their contributions 
to the Splendour That Was Tnd. 



CHAPTER VI 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

We have been looking so far aL the splendours ol' Indian literary genius, mainly 
as creations of the pocCs art. But a yet more voluminous literature is to be found in 
the Scriptures of the various religions that took their root on this soil, and in the 
marvellous flights of philosophy that accompany the more dogmatic parts of the 
sacred Avritings. Scholarship as such, and passionate pursuit of science, also 
distinguish the early Indian genius. No picture of the That Wuti'lnd, 

could claim to be complete, which docs not east a glance at these, our still most 
popular treasures; and so, this chapter is devoted to a brieJ' survey of the wonders of 
Indian Science and Philosophy. 

The x>hilosophy of the \'"edas is a little dillicult to describe. The words are 
simple, but Lheir meaning not always clear, precise, certain, 'i’lie striking sensuous 
nature-Avorship of the earliest of the hymns to the Woild Clod (Varima), the 
Fire-God, the IVind-Gods, the Sun-God, is tinged with a feeling of oneness of the 
natural idienomeua, which later on came to be recognised as the unity of the 
Divine immanenee in tlic forces of nature and the myriad forms of life. Says the 
Rig- Veda: (11. V. 1. 1.0 f, 40):- 

“They vccull him Indr.i, tlivumi, A"ni, and He is Lhe heavenly \vinf>'CHl (janilmnn." 

The question is ever asked in one form or another: 

“Wlial piUhifay leacletii to the Gods? Who kuoweth this of a triilh, and Avho AVill noAV 
(kelai-e it? (R. V. HI, 51-.5.) 

And the ansAA'^er rises slridcnl from Lhe stanza of the early Flymns. 

“One All is Lord ol' what is Used, and moving, that walk, tliat Hies, this multiform 
creation,” (Wallis, Cosmology of lhe Vedas, p. ,‘51,) 

The ,soul of the Seer is, indeed, not ahvays satisfied by this simple answer; and 
the cri de coeilr rises again, “ICasMai I}cvaya-IJaiHsha Vidhema” (TY Avhat God 
shall Ave sacrifice?). But this cry of despair goes hand in hand with growing 
sophistication,— widening as well as deepening human knoAvledgc; and so the 
question meets Avith varied ansAvers in the systems of philosophy built largely on 
the Vedas themselves, discovering in them meaning' Avhich it may fairly be 
doubted if the Vedic Seers themselves Avere aAvare of. The Mrahmaruw and 
Aranijal'm,~a. later development of the JSrahmanas, — &Ye a kind of prose commen- 
taries on the Vedas, which also constitute in themselves x>hilosoj)hic treatises. It is 
from the Age ofthe.se JBralmanas that the four-classed organisation of the Indian 
society may be said definitely to date, though in the Purusha-S'uklxi of the Rig- Veda 
there is a reference to the same. The sacrificial ritual, elaborate as it Avas complex 
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was made the rigid monopoly of that class, and so ensured its unchallenged 
supremacy. 

The “Forest Treatises” f .^raiujnl-asJ, compiled as a kind of theosophic pendant to 
the Srahintuiun, make an easy transition to the CTpcutishadfi, which are considered 
to be the basis and storehouse of the systematic philosophy of the Hindus. 
Composed in the Vcdic tongue, they must necessarily have preceded the date 
assigned by scholars to the origin and perfection of the classic Sanskrit tongue— 
circa .500 B. C. About a do?en of these esoteric treatises stand out as pre-eminently 
clear, thoughtful, suggestive, works, marking the zenith of the literary production 
of the Vedic jicriod. They carry on the speculative side of the Brahmanas, 
putting forth, — under the guise of exposition, elucidation, and comment,— their 
own distinct philosophy, independent of the ritualistic religion of the Brahmanas. 
The Upanhhads 

“do not .uni !it f>ecui'ing eiirthly find afterwards heavenly bh&s m the abode of Yam.i by 
siiorific'ing eorreetly to the gods^ but at obtaining deliverance from mundane cxibtence by 
absoiption of tlie individual soul in the vvorkl-smil through correct knowledge. The 
irp.unsliad conocpluni of the world-soul (Atnwn) is the dual development of the personal 
cre/itor Prajapati, who lias become the impersonal source of all being, Brahma.’'! 

Tlie illusiveucss (Maya) of the outside material world is first formulated in 
Slivctnslwatara Upanishadj but the idea is implicit in the oldest. The identity of 
the individual with the world-soul is enunciated by the Chhandogya Upaniskad 
which, with the Brihaddranyaka Upanis/iad, i,s regarded as the finest outcome of 
Vedic philosophy. The development of philosophic calm is furthered by the rise of 
the theory of Transmigration, which api)ears first in the Shatapatka (Hundred 
Paths) Bndimana; and the working mechanism is supplied by the doctrine of 
Karma. 

The Brahman canonical literature,— apart from the Vedas, the Brahmanas, and 
the Upanishads,—is of course, in classic Sanskrit. It is in the form of concise 
treatises or aphorisms, called Sutras, and is divided into three main groups. The 
Shraufa Sutras deal with the sacrificial ritual. The Griliya Sutras deal with the 
domestic life of the ITindu from birth to death, and furnish data of unparallelled 
importance for the history and ethnology of' the people. Finally, the Dharma 
Sutras are legal treatises concerned with the relations of man to his neighbours 
in society. 

ijt * t ’i' 

The Sutras of the Jains, and the Buddhist canonical works, when finally settled, 
were, on the other hand, in the every day language of the ordinary people. Before, 
however, we have a hurried survey of these Scriptures, let us cast a brief glance at 
the life and teachings of these great masters on the Indian soil. Scholars are now 
generally agreed that Jainism is an older religion than Buddhism, — though the surface 
similai’ity of the two had led the first European scholars to consider the former to 


1) op. MacdOnell India's Past, p. 46, 
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be only an offshoot of the latter. Siddhartha Gautama,— the Buddha,— and 
Vardhamana Mahavira, are now considered to have been eontemporaries, though 
Jain tradition, and stray remarks in the Buddhist Scripture, suggest the founder of 
modern Jainism to have preceded the author of Buddhism by about 50 years. Even 
if we hold, with modern European scholars, Vardhamana Mahavira to have died a 
few years after the Buddha, there is no doubt now that the religion and dogma 
Mahavira preached constituted only a new edition of the doctrine of Parshwa, bis 
predecessor in the Jain pantheon, had preached. It seems not unlikely that Parshwa 
lived a couple of centuries before Mahavira; and preached a doctrine, a philosophy 
of life, which was even then not utterly unfamiliar. Mahavira was, according to 
Jain tradition, born about GOO B. C., at Vaisali in the country of the Eichhavis, who 
were a warrior tribe governing themselves like the ancient Athenians or the 
medieval Venitians. Siddhartha was a prince or noble of this clan, allied through 
his wife with the chief of his race; and, through him, with the x^owerful monarch 
of Magadha. Vardhamana Mahavira was his second son, and lived in his father’s 
dominion till he was 30. He was married and had a daughter; but in the fullness of 
time he renounced his princely heritage, and retired to practise severe austerities. 
For 12 years he strove in unheard of penance to cut through the bonds that held 
him to life and its canities. At last he reached the final and complete stage of 
knowledge. The French say : ‘■‘•Tout conipre?idre c'ent tout pardo^incr;” the Jains 
suggest rather that “to know and understand all is to transcend all”. For 30 years 
after reaching the stage of all-knowledge, Mahavira preached the doctrine of Ahitma, 
love and fellow-feeling with all living beings. The Flindu practice of animal 
sacrifice became an abomination to the Jains and the Buddhists alike; but the 
Jains went beyond the Buddhists in holding life to bo in existence in wind and 
water, in earth and fire, as much as in the smallest worm and the strongest, highest, 
best of men. Modern Science .seems to confirm,— very strangely, indeed,— the belief 
of the Jains. But it also seems to show how utterly impracticable the Jain dogma 
would be in daily life, if practised in its absolute rigour. Historians, however, agree 
that if the J ains unlike the Buddhists, though relatively few in number, still survive 
the field, it is because they have had the minority’s intense instinct of self-preserva- 
tion shown in conservative tactics. The Jain doctrine is cognate to the Buddhist in 
its rejection of a personal, creative, omnipotent Divinity; but it is not on that 
account, without its own code of ethics, both individual and social. The abhorrence 
of untruth and unchastity among men and women ranks almost on a par with the 
canon of Aki/ma for the lay as well the clerical Orders. The Jain Samgha oi' 
Society is made up of the monks and nuns, — or those who have renounced utterly 
all worldy riches and relationships; and of the Shramks and Shnmkas, the laity 
male and female, who, without renouncing the householders’ responsibilities, are 
required to conform their life and conduct and dealings to the main canon of their 
religion. The Jain canon seems to have been codified in the time of the Emperor 
Chandragupta Maurya about 300 B, C., by the pontiff' Bhadrahahu; though schism 
seems to have made its appearance in the life-time of Mahavira himself. The 
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distinction between the Swctanibaris and Digambaris dates from the days of Mahavira; 
but the internal diifcrcnccs of lo-day seem to have gone on somewhat minute 
points, the most considerable relating Lo the worship of idols. It is to the idolatrous, 
however, the student of art and architecture in India must feel thankful for those 
superb creations, such as the lYmples of Mount Abu or the statue at Shravan 
Belgola, which rclicvm in part the otherwise ascetic puritanisra of the Jains. 

The bulk of the Jain Scripture now extant is certainly not all as the founder 
himself uttered it. Such as it is, it is contained in 82 Sutras, made up of the eleven 
Angas, the 12 Upangm> the 4 Mill 4 Chlicda Granthm, and 1 Avshak 

Sutra. Its rigour is obviously inconsistent with the demands of organised Society and 
its government; though in Western India the Empire of Gujarat had at one lime 
Kings and Ministers of State professing the Jain faith. From the innocuous 
character of their practices, however, and from the unambitious nature of their 
faith, they sccra, generally speaking, to have disarmed any active hostility from the 
days of the Maurya to those of the Mughal. 

The Buddha was a contemporary of Mahavira. Born of a Sakya Prince at 
Shravathi, or Kapilavastu, in the foot-hills of the Himalayas, the founder of 
Buddhism was also a Kshatriya by birth. King Suddhodana was a King probably 
in the same sense as many a modern princelet in Kathiawar is styled “His 
Highness”. The story of his wife Mayadevi having wonderful dreams at the time 
of the eoncoptioii of her great son may be taken to be some of those postmortem 
embroideries, which hang like aureoles round the birth story of every great man. 
Siddhartha was born in a garden,— the far-famed Lumbini Grove,— where the 
Queen his mother had halted on her way Lo her father’s home. Prince Siddhartha 
was a strange child,— even in his childhood, exceedingly sensitive to any spectacle 
of sorrow and suffering in the entire living world; and so, by the orders of the King, 
his father, he was spared every such scene, le.st the great pity of his heart might 
make him do some unusual act. His mother, Queen Mayadevi, was spared the sight 
of his great llenunciation by death soon after the wondrous child was born. The 
young Prince, however, continued to grow as any other young man of his rank 
and day, going through all the exercises and enjoyments his position entailed. He 
was, by nature, disinclined to marry; but was lured into it by the wiles of his 
father’s Court, as much as by the bewitching eyes of the noble Yashodhara. Soon 
after the birth of his first child, the Call came to him; and Buddha left, at dead of 
night, his sleei^ing wife and babe, his father’s Court and all its treasures, to 
solve the riddle of the universe, and find an unfailing antidote to suffering and 
sadness. 

For years he journeyed to and fro; for years he meditated and practised the 
most rigorous austerities. The saints and sages he met were all unsatisfying in 
their answers to the queries of the Safcyan inquirer. The Gods of the Vedas were 
only the magnified images of the type of man, held in awe and reverence amongst 
his fellows. To the searching queries of the Sakyan’s heart they made no reply, 
even in the more rarefied atmosphere of the Upanishads, The endless cycle of 
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birth and death seemed, perhaps, the perfection of hopelessness, which dismayed, 
if it did not revolt, the inquirer. 

After years of patient suffering in incredible austerities and meditation, Light 
at last came to the Sakyan sage under the sacred Bo-trec at Buddha Gaya. He 
rose, and proclaimed aloud his message, 

Man} .1 House of J.ifc 

Hath held me — seckiiifi ever Him ho ^M'oufthL 

These Prisons of the Sens<“s, sorrow-franyhl. 

Sore fliis my ceaseless strife. 

But now he was free, and his message of hope was carried by Him in Hi.s own 
life-time throughout the length and breadth of the hind from Bengal to the 
Punjab. From the daj^ he first preached in the Deer-park at IDnares to the 
five ascetics who had for a while accompanied him in his researches, he insisted on 
the one truth, the Middle Path, that gave freedom from the bondage of Karma, 
His message consisted of the Eightfold Precept, /. c. Right Views, Right 
Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Living, Right Effort, Right 
Thought and Right Self-Concentration. 

Buddhism, in spite of its seeming empha,sis on the utter emptiness of things 
mundane, was not a mere freak in the evolution of Indian thought. The Buddhist 
Scriptures, like the Jain, are in the Magadlii or ]hili language,— very likely the 
language s]wken by the Venerable Due Himself; though that does not mean that he 
was unfamiliar with the vast pluMsophical lore of the Hindu Upanishads. In fact, 
the body of doctrine that was later on systematised as the Buddhist philosophy 
may well be taken to be considerably influenced by the systems preceding. When 
however, the wisdom of the Venerable One came out of His mouth, it seemed to be 
a direct outcome of the conditions under which men’s minds ^vere then agitating. 

“A congeries of conflicting theories and guesae.s, ” says Prof. Radhakrishiian, “accepted 
hy some and denied by others, changing with men, reflecljng tliC individual cliaraclcrs, 
emotions and wishes of their antliors, filled the air. There were no admitted facts or 
principles which all recognised, but only dissolving views and intuitiom,. In actual life, 
ritualism reigned supreme, with its cruel acconipanimcnts of meaningless saerificos and 
piiproseless incantations, in which people had ceased to believe. " 

It Wits against this the Buddha raised his voice in passionate prottvst, and 
proclaimed the superiority of the natural law over such meaningless supcruaturiilism. 
His doctrine permitted each man to work out his own salvation for himself, 
^respective of caste or birth, independent of the ministration of priests or the 
interposition of the gods- ‘‘It is a foolish idea to suppose that another can cause us 
happiness or misery; He declared. If ethics is made to rest on the shifting sand,s 
of methaphysics or theology, it has an uncertain tenure. Buddha wished to build it 
on the rock of facts . (Radhakrishiian.) So he went about, discarding jiriest and 
dogma, eschewing sacrament and sacrifice, insisting only on the perfection of 
character and the inner self as the only way to salvation. 
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W c need not go into the ptirticulars of the Buddhist philosophy beyond just 
mentioning the lour eurdinal points,— the central truths,— which comprise it, viz., 
“that there is sulFering, that it has a cause, that it can be suppressed, and that there 
is a way to accomplish it”. Suffering, like the world, is endless, and without 
beginning; but the Buddhist is inclined, perhaps, to over-emphasizc it. The cause 
of suffering is the eraving for the gratification of the senses. All that is transient 
is painful; and if only the permanent deserve to be called Atman or the soul, then 
the Buddhist would have nothing to do with the Soul. The Second Sermon of the 
Buddha himself wa.S' delivered to his first five disciples on the non-existence of the 
soul, When the wandeidng mendicant Vachhaghatta asked the Master, “Is there 
the Ego?” JTe remained silent; and when the persistent inquirer asked again: 
“Is there not the Ego”? He remained silent. He is clear, indeed, about what the 
soul is not, — neither body, nor sense- perception, nor the constituents of the 
individual. But as to what it is, — He has nothing to say; for He felt it would be 
transcending experience to assert the existence of the soul b)^ going behind 
phenomena. Karnui He believes in, and regards as an explanation of suffering; and 
when one is freed from it, one reaches Nirvana, —Hit actionless state of do- 
nothingne.ss,— in this life, ixixA. parinlrTYina, when the body— purged of xxWKarma— 
falls ijito decay. The way to reach this con.summation is by the Eight- fold Path 
already mentioned. “ Still persisting, still achieving” in the Eightfold Path, the 
Buddhist becomes free from all bodily passion and worldly desires of life and its 
longings; and when Nirvana is attained, he become, s finally, absolutely, completely 
free from any longing whether of earth or of heaven, of pride and passion and 
ill-feeling, sclf-rightcousness and ignorance. 

The doctrine of Personal Respoasibility, implicit in the theory of Karina, was 
the greatest recommendation of Buddhism to the non- Indian Prijice.s who came to 
establish an Empire in India. To the Hindu the idea of a non-caste or Shudra 
sovereign would be anathema; but to the Buddhist the slave-girTs son Chaiidra- 


gupia was as acceptable as Ivanishka the non-Indian, The pride of birth and caste 
being dispeuKsed with and denied, manhood was left to assert itself free of all 
restrictions. India, however, seemed not to be ready yet to assimilate this message 
of the Master; and so when the bewitching influence of his wonderful eloquence 
was removed, the ])ui’iH, simplicity, and withal the daring, of his doctrines was 
gradually lost sight of. Soon after his death in 478 B. C., 600 of His most chosen 
disciples met together in the Satapanni Cave near Rajagriha,— the ancient capital of 
Hagadha,— to collect together, in an authorised version, the Master’s sayings. 
In the three Baskets or Piiakas, the Pali books contain, according to the strict 
orthodox belief, all the doctrines of the Master Himself, given out in bis 4i4 years 
of Enlightened preaching. But the purity and simplicity of these was modified in 
the Second iEcumcnical Council held at Vaisali in 877 B, C,, where the first great 
schism commenced over the attempt of the northern followers to introduce the Ten 
Indulgences, e. g., the permission to the Buddhist monk to receive and accept gold 
and silver. The two great divisions of the Higher Vehicle,— and the 

so 
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Lower Vcliiclc, — —commencing here were everiLually split up into sects. 

Buddhism flourished in India, though divided into sects, and in a gradually more and 
more Plinduised form, for over a tlioiisand years after the founder’s death. Mean- 
while, the more ancient Vedic philosophy and religion had never died out. More 
than one effort was made for its revival during this period; but universal success 
was unattainable till the great Shankaracharya came on the scene. 

The philosophy of ^^edantism, with which Shankaracharya’s name is associated, 
is, perhaps, a shade Loo refined for the ordinary mortal. By his insistence on the 
idealistic non-duality, and yet of non-reality of the sense-perceptions, Shankara 
supplied a charm to hold the faith of the religious mystic, and of the rarefied 
idealist who is repelled by crude materialism. Ramanuja, also a Vedic commentator, 
and born about the beginning of the eleventh century A. C., was a prcac'her of 
qualified Adwaitism— or non-duality,— in which the Supreme Spirit, the Universal 
Soul, becomes at once the cause of the outside world aud the material of all 
creation. In the God Vishnu he finds this Siqwcme Soul particularly and pre- 
eminently embodied; and hence his insistence on the adoration of Vishnu as the 
only means of gaining freedom from rebirth. Madhavaeharya (J 4th century) also 
took the same view. While, however, philosophers debated on Adwaitisrn, the 
countless iTiasscs of the Indian villagers were content with the worshii) of the 
village godlings, with here and there an awful variety provided by some foul 
Tantric rite, for which the temples of the great Hindu Gods were resorted to 
only by stealth, and in a perverted form. 

Philosophy in India has, however, never been able to divorce itself completely 
from Theology and religious ritual, thanks to its origin in the study of the Vedas. 
The classic Six Systems,— the Sknd-Dhan'ka 7 ta,~though each an independent 
development, have all this common origin, tui reflected in the Six Systems being 
really only three pairs. Even if wc do not reckon Jainism and Buddhism as 
philosophically parts of these Six Systems; and even if we include all the minor 
divisions as independent systems,— following the Sarva-Dnrshana-Samgraha oi the. 
famous Madhavaeharya, — there would be in all sixteen different schools of thought 
hailing from the most ancient times. The Muslijn contribution of Suflfism is 
really a variant of Vcdaiilism, though it did not take its origin in this country; 
while the practical rejoinder to the iconoclastic zeal of the early Muslims in India, 
as made by Kabir and Nanak, and as now embodied in the doctrines of the Sikhs, 
can hardly be described as independent systems. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves in this review to the principal Six Schools— the famous, classic 
Shad'-Darshcina. 

In the Six Systems ai-e comprised; the Purua and Uttar a Mimariud, the 
Smikliya and Yoga: the Nyaya and Y aisheshika. Each system has a body of 
aphorisms (Sutras) as its basis, and a varying host of commentaries, both critical 
and explanatory. A brief review of the most salient feature of each would reveal 
the relationship mter se, and its place in the story of philosophic thought in 
this countiy. 
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I and i. THE MIMAMSAS. 

These arc ihe immediate offsprings of the Vedas; the Uitara 3rtmamsa being 
more commonly and com])cndiou.sly known as the Vedanta System. The hast, or 
Purva Mimamsa deals with the practical or ritualistic aspect of the Vedas’, wliile 
the Uitara Mimamsa, — {ht theoretical or philosophical side,— is concerned with the 
World-Soul. Jaimini, author of the Purva Mimamsa Sutra, emphasizes the 
importance of the sacrifices and ceremonies prescribed by the Vedas as the only 
way to Salvation. A great commentator Shahara-Swamin is made greater by his 
more famous annotator Kumarik Bhatta, who wi*ote about 700 A. C., in Southern 
India. Madhavacharya followed in his footsteps in the fourteenth century. The basic 
Sutra of the Uitara Mimamsa is the Vedanta Sutra of Badarayana, composed, very 
likely, contemporaneously with Jaimini’s great work in the sister school. The most 
famous and now the oldest extant commentary on his work is that of Shri 
Shankaracharya of immortal memory. The chief exponent of Adwaitism or Monism, 
he devcloiJcd the doctrine of Maya, which regards the outside world of sense 
perce])tions and phenomena to be an api)carancc. His extensive, learned, scientific 
treatises,— on the fundamental Vedanla-Sui ra, the Upanishuds, and the JBluigvad- 
— make a complete system, religio-phiiosophic in its nature, Avhich even now 
claims the largest inoportion of the keenest intellect of modern India, llamanuja 
of Conjevaram, another South Lrdian (1175 to 1250 A. C.), modified Shankara’s note 
of Adwaitism by a greater emphasis on Devotion or JBhalcti, and by disputing the 
latter’s views on the relation, between Karma and Jnaiia, on the nature of true 
knowledge, and on the relation between Brahman and the world. On the whole, 
however, it would be true to say that the disputations of philosophers for two 
thousand years and more have succeeded in abolishing the difference, or at least in 
minimising it, as between the Path of Action (Karma-Marga) and the Path of 
Knowledge {Jnana~Margd)\ while the difference between these and the Path of 
Devotion f Bhuldi-MargaJ remains still undiminished. 

3. THE SANKHYA SYSTEM. 

This is a Dualistie school of thought, which is so-called Enumerative, because 
the classification and numbering of principles is an important feature. As opposed 
to the idealistic schools of the Vedas and Upanishads, this is a philosophy of 
Kealism, It was founded by Kapila, of whom only the name survives. The ultimate 
authority here is not the Fedas, but the experience of each one by himself. The 
founder and his followers reject the doctrine of the World-Soul; consider matter 
and the phenomenal world to be real; and admit as per experience a multiplicity of 
individual souls. The First Cause of the ‘woidd is Pra/criM, —Nature, ~ or primeval 
matter. The origin of suffering is the non-distinction betwCep soul and matter; 
and its end, the true knowledge. Though independent of, and even in opposition to, 
the Vedas, the Sankhya doctrine soon made its way in ihe Brahmanie literature, 
and came to permeate the Mahabliaratu and the Purmas, Certainly, at the time of 
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the Buddha, and even of Mahavira or Parshwa, it mu&t have been an important body 
of thought; for these great founders of non-Vcdie religions in India taught 
doctrines which were essentially Sankhyie. 'i'he oldest extant Sankhya treatise is the 
ScuiK'hj a-Kmika of Ishwara-Ki’ishna, dating from about 300 A. C. Barth, the great 
Trench scholar, considered it to be the pearl of the whole scholastic literature of 
India; and the Arabian Alberuni in the 11th century bases his description of the 
Sankhya-Sy>stem on this concise exposition of the Doctrine. 

4. THE YOGA. 

This is another noji-Vedie school of thought in India, dating even J'rom the days 
before the Vedic ideas took shape in ])hilosophical systems. 

“The primary meaning- is tlie ‘Yoking’ of Llic mind with a view lo conecntralc tlioiight 
on a single point; fur these excrcif.es aim :iL the regulation of breatliing, billing, and 
restraining the senses, for the purposes of exclusive coiieentraliun on a single siitiernalural 
object, in order to obtain ns a result su])eriialiir.al knowledge as sLipeniatni-al ))i>wers.’’ 

These exercises play a great part in the Brahmanic, Buddhist and .Iain religions, 
owing, partly at least, to the value of the doctrine in teaching a rigorous restraint of 
the senses froin the jioint of morality. In pure philo,sophy, Yoga is akin to the Sankhya, 
except that it accepts theism, and emphasizes asceticism as the way to salvation 
from life and its suffering. This has elicited the high jiraise given to it by Shri 
Krishna in the Gifa, which is otherwise a poem of praise for the One God. ’'Ihe 
Yogic God, however, is not the same as the personal, creaLive, Ijord and Judge of 
men, as imagined by the tlieistic sy, stems generally. The basic Sutra of this system i.s 
ascribed to a Patanjali, (not the celebrated grammarian,) dealing, in four section, s, 
with the nature, means, results, and end of coneenliaition. J'here are a number of 
commentaries, as usual; but the iiandbooks now (’ommonly used seem to be so 
utterly divorced from the essence of the old system, that they only invite, more 
often than not, the ridicule of the sceptic and the critical. This ridicule,— or at least 
scepticism, —cannot but be intemified by the histrionics of the modern pushing 
salesmen from the European shopkeepers. 

5. THE NYAYA SYSTEM AND o- VAISHESHIKA. 

This is, essentially, Indian Logic, the two schools, once separate, having at last 
coalesced. They are wholly independent of religious belief, and may thus be rightly 
styled the system.s of Scientilic Logie and Theory of Knowledge. 'Die Sutra 

of Gautama is in five books, the fir.st two dealing with Logic and Theory of 
Knowledge, the third with Psychology, the next with Transmigration and linal 
salvation, and the last a final supplement to the whole. In its latest form it is 
snppo.sed to date front BOO A. C., but must have oiigiuatod ceniuries curlier. The 
Buddhists ancl the .Tains, at the height of their prestige, encouraged and cultivated 
this science of dialectics, which even now foims an integral part of any scheme of 
liberal education in India. 
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Menlion may also be made of the system of Charvaka, the Indian Materialist, 
who frankly preached the doctrine of making the most of this ^YOl■ld as we find it. 
The oldest Buddhist canonical y^oxk-F'niaya Pf/n/m— mentioning it, the doctrine 
must be taken to be very old indeed, though all that we now have of it is the 
distorted version of its successful opponents. It regarded soul as nothing but an 
attribute of the body, and pleasure and pain as being caused by earthly causes 
to the mortal coil. Frankly opposed to anything supernatural, it was the perfect 
of antiquity, and as such opposed to the vested interests of the Sacerdotal 

order. 


OTHER SCIENCES 

'j'he literary achievements of ancient and medieval India do not, however, exhaust 
themselves in the magnificent monuments of philosophical and canonical writings, 
nor even in the very remarkable treasures of poetic or dramatic creations. Secular 
sciences were also cultivated both in their abstract and practical forms. Of the 
sciences which have translated themselves in the yet enduring creations of Indian 
art and craftsmanship, wc shall speak incidentally in the chapters dealing with the 
Arts and Crafts of India- Here let us speak only of those other sciences which are 
unconnected with religious and philosophic literature on the one hand, and with 
their practical application in the form of concrete arts on the other, e.g. the Kama 
Shantra (Erotics), or the ArUui Shastra (Political Economy). 

The earliest to be cultivated of these sciences was in all probability the ScieJicc 
of Language, or Grammar. Indians have considered this from the earliest antic^uity 
to be the most important science, indispensable in any system of education calling 
itself liberal. Beginning with the linguistic investigation of the Vedic hymns, the 
Science was well termed by its early professors Vyakarana or analysis ^ and the 
works on phonetics must be considered to be among the earliest of our grammatical 
treatises. Yaska’s Vedic Nirnkta shows a very considerable grammatical advance, 
even in the age of the Mrahiianns and the Upanishads wadihela-tex Sa7nhitas'^V&rxm\'s 
celebrated classic, Sh(ibdamishasa7tn or the Doctrine of Words, has been the 
standard classic on Sanskrit grammar since at least the 6th century B. C. ; and he 
mentions ten of his predecessors in the science by name. A native of the Indus 
Valley near the town of Attock, Panini is an ideal writer, laying down his rules with 
algebraic tcr.seness. Katyayana, a century or so after Panini, and Patanjali, another 
like period after Katyayana, make the most brilliant links in the long series of 
master-grammarians of ancient India. Those who followed them added nothing of 
their own to the work of these masters, though a later day Katyayana did try to 
make Pali an independent language by itself, not a derivative from Sanskrit. Thus 
the Kashikci Vritti (Commentary of Benares) by Vaman and Jayaditya in the 7th 
century A. C., or the SidhhanPKamnudi of Bhattoji Dikshita in the ITth century 
(1626 A. C.), are mere handbooks on the standard treatises. The grammarian 
Bhartrihari wrote about 631 A. C., however, from a slightly different point of view. 
He considers the science of language, and not merely of words, their i^oots and 
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forms, their combination in sentences. The Katantra, again, ot Sharvavannan, 
dating from 300 A. C., is another attempt at emancipation Irom the domination of 
the old masters. The .Iain saint and scholar, Hemachandra ol Oujarat, (i2ih century 
A. C.) writing mainly for the .Tains, has little interest, except as a philologi.st, in 
the ^"edic roots and accent of the classic Sanskrit words. Lie also wrote acompreheiisiTO 
Prakrit grammar. Vararuchi, on the other hand, broke away completely from the older 
tradition by composing a grammar of the four Prakrit languages prevailing 
in his time; the Jklnhctra'ihfrif the Pnishachi, the Alagctdhi, and the iShaiir.vefiL 

Closely allied with the work of the grammarians, arc the labours of the 
Lexicographers. The Vedie N'ighantus are the beginning of the Indian Lexico- 
graphy; but the lexicons now most famous date rather from classic than from 
Vedie times. The Dhatn-Patlias (List of Roots) and the Gana Pathas- (List of 
word-groups) from the Vedas make .an easy transition from the MigJiani u to the 
classic Kosha or Dictionary. Like the Treatises on Poetics, these are indispensable 
for the dramatist and the poet. The standard lexicon of the Sanskrit language now 
known is Avuir-Kosha, ascribed to a learned scholar Amar Siniha, a conLemporary 
of Kalidasa at the court of Vikramaditya. The dictionaries of Elalayudha (0.50 A . C.)< 
and of Ytidavprakasha, arc the creations of South-Indian scholarship; while the 
works of Dhananjaya (1123-1140 x\. C.) and of Hemnehandraacharya, —a veritable 
mine of learning, —are .Tain contributions from the South and the West to the same 
branch of learning. 

Next in importance in cultivation, perhaps, but second to none in their signifi- 
cance to the daily life of the people, are the innumerable Legal Treatises dating 
from the earliest antiquities. The U/icwmai'/iastras,— (The Science of Duties or 
Obligations), — lake their origin in the Vedas, and are, in their early form, more 
religious treatises than works on law and jurisprudence. Theii' remarks, however, 
on religious or sacrificial ritual and penances, the duties of priests and king.s, make 
air excellent foundation for their later development into complete treatises on social, 
per.sonal and public law and morality amongst the Aryans. 'Idie Apnatambiya 
Dhnruia-Sntra is regarded by some modern scholars to be the best and oldest of 
these, dating from about 400 B. C. This is a product of the Black Yajur Veda 
school in South-India, like the still later work of Baudhayana. Tint older, most 
probably, than these is the Dharma-Shastra of Gautama, which follows the Sanw- 
P nla. The work now regarded as the .standard, authoritative treatise in this branch 
is the celebrated Mmewa-Dhurma Shastra, or the “Code of M'anu,” which even 
now rules the life at every important stage of the largest section of the Hindus. 
The wide.st difference of opinion prevails as to the date of the author, Manii. Dates 


a,s varied as the 13th century B. C, and the 2nd century A. C. have been suggested 
by modern scholars. Even the Makabharata quotes this Manu-^Smriti with approval, 
Yagnavalkya, another legist, has been rendered famous by his commentator 
Vijnaneshwara, whose Mltakaharn dvites from the later half of the Tlth century. It 
was adopted as a standard soon after its publication both in Benares and in 
Maharashtra, becoming, through the latter, a part of the modern law in British 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY lor 

Tndiiu Wc. cvui do liLLle more, in ibis pluce, than a bare mention of other such 
works, attributed to Narada and to Uidhaspati, or the more mortal creator of the 
Dayahhagn (Jimutavahana), whose work forms the basis of the modem law of 
inhcriiaucc in Benj^al. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

In modern India, the j^reat centres of learning, the Universities, fight shy of a 
regular, oflicial, authoritative treatment of the sciences relating to public life. 
Politics and Civics; Economics and Sociology, have not met, — except in isolated 
cases and in very recent times,— with the recognition that is their due. In ancient 
India, on the other hand, the most porverful intellect was enlisted in the service of 
these most important sciences. Apart from the juristic works already noticed, the 
sciences of Politics and of Economics, in all their numerous departments, were 
most intensely cultivated. No less a personage than the Prime ISlinister of the first 
historical Emperor of all India, Chandragupta ISIaurya, is the reputed author of 
the standard classic on the subject, giving, in unrivalled detail, a wealth of 
information on the social, political, and economic conditions of his time, which would 
do credit to a Richelieu, or a Rosehcr. Kautilya, Chanakaya, Vishnugupta—thc 
author ns variously named; but there is no doubt as to his identity. There is not a 
nook or corner of the ])ublie life and activities of his day, which escapes his eagle 
eye, or baffles his colossal genius. His wmrk assumes a structure of s’oeiety mainly 
Eralnnanical in its grouping and ideals of life; and proceeds to lay down rules for 
the governance of each class or section, each rank and deijartmenl, each authority 
and officer in a community. Even if we leave aside politics and economics proper, 
he is a mine of information on architecture and mining and military science, not to 
mention law and jurisprudence, engineering and chemistry. The other classic works 
on this compendious science are either offshoots or commentaries upon this masterly 
Ire.'itise, like Kamandaka’s Nitisara; or they lack practical insight, like the 
Somadevasuri’s Nitivakyrmrita of the 10th century. 

The Kamn-Shnatras, —or the Science of Enjoyment, —may, however, he mentioned 
here, if only because its subject matter is closely comiected with what the classic 
])hilosophers called the ac‘hie'i'’cmenl of the j>urpose of life. In form, however, the 
most well-known treatises on this bi*aiicli of learning,— like Yatsayana's Kanicv- 
iSidra, dating from before the Christian era,— are manuals of erotics, whose minute 
details and frank descriptions of some of the most vital phcnomeira of life have 
hitherto combined to place them outside the pale of “polite society.” The modern 
revival of public interest in the Sex problem may, perhaps, succeed in reviving the 
vogue of a genius, in no way inferior to a Freud or even a Marie Stopes. To the 
Sanskrit ])oet, tiiese treatises were as indi.spensablc as those on poetics proper. A 
knowledge of the Science of Erotics and of the Art of Dalliance was amongst the 
indispensable requirements of good poetry. There is only one Ovid in Uatin to 
describe the Ar.s Amatoria^ but in Sanskrit almost every classic poet and dramatist 
is a master in this Art. 
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MATHEMATICS— PURE AND APPLIED 

At the other end of the scale, we way niciitioii the abstract science of 
Mathematics, both pure and applied, which in all its important branches was, long 
before the Christian era, very highly developed in this country. Geometry arose 
from the need to measure out most carefully and accurately the sacrificial gi-ound 
in the Vedic times; and the forming part of the Vedic Kalpn-Sntrai< 

systematise and sanctify all the then attained knowledge of measurement. The 
placing of the altar on this carefully measured ground was another integral and 
indispensable detail of the sacrifice, which had to be most meticulously adjusted 
with reference to the presiding deity of the sacrifice. The need for exact planning 
and lay out thus arising compelled the Vedic Aryans to learn the construction of 
right angles, squares, circles, as well as the mutation of one set of figures into others 
c. g. a circle from a square. Trigonometry was, similarly, known to these early 
Indians, if only as an aid in their very advanced astronomical calculations. Algebra 
is a science with an Arabic name, but of indisputably Indian origin. The great 
mathematicians Brahmagupta and Bhaskaracharya were adepts in tlieir subject, 
handled simple and quadratic equations, and had even arrived at their own solution 
of indeterminate equations of the second degree, which Hankel declares to be the 
most delicate operation in the theory of numbers achieved by the ancients. 

In Arithmetic, Aryabhatta, Brahmagupta, Bhaskaracharya, —not to mention th(3 
famous and fascinating name of the only great woman mathematician of this or any 
other country, Lilavati, daughter of the last named,— have between tliem, exliaustcd 
all the branches of their science. It is they who have given to the world the decimal 
system ; it is they who first peneti-ated through the mystery of the square and the 
cube root; it is they who first realised the magnitude of squaring and cubing a 
number. 

In the succeeding centuries, the practical manifestation of these high attainments, 
took the form of ever increasing excellence in such arts as building and architecture. 
The Shllpa-Shastra, and particularly the Manasar a, — (Essence of Measurement), — 
enabled the Indian builder from the Mauryan to the Mughal days to create those 
wonderful master-pieces of poise and massive grandeur, embodying exquisite grace 
and harmony in the vast proportions of a Palace or a Chapter-House, as much as in 
the smallest Stupa, to which we shall have to invite attention more fully in another 
section of this work. 

The science of Astronomy may justly be taken as a branch of applied 
mathematics, though to the vulgar or the superstitious it symbolises the elusive 
mystery of Astrology. The origin of astronomy in India, like that of all other 
sciences, must be found in the Vedas, in those hymns dealing with the cosmic 
forms, forces, or fancies, which later philosophy has sought, %vith doubtful success, 
to rationalise. Already in the Brahmanm the real meaning of the phenomenon of 
day and night, -^sunrise and sunset, —is understood as a mere phase of the diurnal 
revolution. The sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas demanded the most meticulous 
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caloiilcitiojis iib to tinie, which in turn involved a careful study of the phases of the 
moon, the coui-hC of the sun and the stars, and of the cycle of seasons. The 
Jyotisli-f cdangci is a brief treatise of a somewhat later epoch dealing with these 
calculations. The Garga-Samliita of the age of the Brahmunas is a frankly 
astrological work; while the Suryapcvnnati , or Instruction regarding the Sun, is a 
Jain contribution of a more scientific character. In the Epics and the Puranas, in 
the Smritis and the Manava-Dharma-Shastras, there are astronomical (or 
astrological) reference.s, which suggest a very high state of knowledge in this 
department. In the post-Christian era, the science seems to have been affected by 
the knowledge derived from the Greeks; and the standard treatise,— the Surya 
Sidd]i(inta, — h even supposed to have been first composed or revealed in the city of 
Rome. ^^aralui-Mihira, the mo.st famous astronomer of the early sixth century,— 
the Astronomer Royal of Vlkramaditya,— mentions this in his Pancha-Siddhantika, 
though the other four Siddhanlas iiave been lost. His Eainaka Siddliauta, is evidently 
of foreign (Greek) origin, especially as shown by the length of the year, and the 
calculation of a Yuga or age. On this point Prof. Macdonell observes : — 

“Bui thougli tlie doclriiies of the Ramalca-Siddhania are Greek, it nevertheless diverges in 
e.sseiitial ijoints from Greek astz’onomy. It fiirtlier differs quite considerably from the 
Surya Siddhnnta, which also slioivs Greek inffuence. These two Siddliuntas must 
therefore go hark to different sources. But since the Siirya-Siddlianla, though agreeing 
generally Avith the astronomy of Ptolemy (l-lO A. D.), yet also differs from him, it is 
impossible to answer Avith certainty' the question Avhen and tlirough Avliat Avorks Greek 
astroiuany’ influenced that of India. ’"i 

But is there really any urgent need to po-stulate an)' such influence? Aryabhatta, 
who is anterior to Yaraha-Mihira, and who was the first to systematise the teaching 
of the Siddhantas, was original enough to maintain that the rotation of the celestial 
vault was only apparent, the real rotation being that of the earth on its own axis. 
If thinkers could be found, even amongst the fraction of scientific literature now 
extant, with so much daring, originality and research, might it not quite possibly 
be the fact that the science of astronomy, like the cognate science of mathematics, 
was borrowed by the Greeks from India? Aryabhatta was, indeed, assailed by his 
contemporaries, but so was Copernicus. Brahmagupta wrote in G28 A. C., while 
the last most famous astronomer of pre-Muslim India, Bhaskaracharya, was born in 
1114 A. C. and wrote his simple, systematic teeaiise,—Siddhanta Shir o?nan},— -in 
1150 A. C. Two sections of this— the Lilavati, and the deal 

respectively with Arithmetic and Algebra; while the two remaining, styled the 
Planetary Calculus, and the Spherical section, deal with astronomy proper. 

In the Muhammadan times, too, the science continued to be cultivated,- both as 
astrology and as astronomy proper. The Arabs had imbibed through the Greeks a great 
love for these abstract natural sciences; and what was Arabic the Indian Muslims 
bad no objection to copy or cultivate. The most famous name in the Science in this 
later age is that of tfie Royal Astronomer, Maharaja Jaysingh of the 17th century. 


1 ) InAith’s PaH. p. 184, 
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whose Observatory even now endures to testify to hi.s love ot the science, and his 
1’eseai‘chcs therein. 

India, it may be mentioned in conclu.sion, is rather ])oor in the science of History— 
at least in the pre-JVEuhammadan age. If we eliminate the apocryphal histories ot 
the Puranas, and if we except Bana’s Harsha Charitra or Kalhana’s Raja 
Tai'angini, there is hardly a single work on history or biography, in the entire range 
of Sanskrit or older A^ernacnlar literature. 'JTc life of the Buddha or Alahavira is 
more a record of marvels for the devout than a sober narrative ot tact. The rock 
inscriptions of Asoka and his successors make the first beginnings ot historical 
writings in India, and constitute to-day the best data in regard to the history of 
ancient India. 

Of the moi'c material sciences, Chemistry, —organic as well as inorganic, —came to 
be studied us part of the \^edic ritual, and continued to be attended to as 
ministering to the enjoyment of the elite and the w^ealthy. In its aspect of 
Medicine, it came to be most intensively cultivated all through the centuries 
succeeding the vedic era; while one of the Vedas themselves, — the Yajur J'^eda, — \s 
made the foundation of the science of Surgery. The vedic sacrifices necessarily 
involved an amount of vivi-section, which did not fail to be utilised for ministering 
to the health of men. The real work of Shushruta and Charaka is lost— or known to 
us by legend worse than utter loss; but the science of indigenous Medicine and 
Surgery, continuing through all the intervening centuries to the present day, 
indicates even now a degree of intrinsic worth and vitality, Mdiich would, in my 
opinion, well repay a closer study and research than it is now fashionable to accord 
this science. 


UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 

All these sciences, and the arts arising from them, were taught in the great 
centres of learning famous all over the world, which would now be called 
Universities. Almost every famous capital city, — Ivapilvastii and Rajagriha, 
Pataliputra and Benares, Ujjain and Takshila; and almost every great monastery or 
place of pilgrimage, like Nalanda or Benares, were natural centres of learning. P'or 
there congregated the most famous scholars of the world, seeking adversaries 
worthy of their intelligence and attainments; or exi>oun.dmg truths,— like a Buddha 
or a Mahavira, an Ashwaghosha or a Bharata, — which never failed to appeal to the 
thirst for knowledge that characterised the ancient Indian society. Secular as well 
as spiritual lore was disseminated in these places, under fairty well known 
regulations, and with definite gradations of pupils according to their varying stage, s 
of advancement, somewhat like our modern classification of undergraduates, 
graduates, postgraduates, and professors. According to the famous Chinese traveller, 
there was not in the seventh century in the whole world a seat of learning which 
might compare with the splendid establishment at Nalanda. It had been 
magnificently endowed by a succession of monarchs, and still enjoyed the royal 
favour as much as ever. There were open cowts and secluded gardens; splendid 
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trees, casting gratetul shade, under which the monks and novices might meditate ; 
cool fountains of fresh water that gurgled delightfully in the hot season. Ten 
thousand inmates dwelt in six blocks of buildings four stories high, which looked 
out on large courts. There were a hundred rooms set apart for lectures on religion, 
and on all the science and literature of the time. There were halls wherein socratic 
discussions frequently took place. Says Hiuen-TTang : “From morning to night, 
young and old help each other in discussion, for which they find the day too short.” 
The study of medicine and natural history, and of the useful and useless branches 
of mundane research, was by no means cast aside for speculation. The latter was of 
so sutble a character that, while ten hundred might be found capable of expounding 
twenty books ol' the Shasiras and Sutras, only live hundred could deal with thirty 
books, and only ten with fifty. Students were not admitted until they had proved 
themselves men of i^arts and well-read in books, old and new, by hard public 
discussion; and of ten candidates for admission, seven or eight 'were rejected. 
Altogether, Hiuen-Tsang spent five years in study here; and he became one of the 
ten who could expound fifty sacred books, But Silabhadra, the Father Superior, 
who was his tutor, had left no sacred book unstudied. 

The Indian Universities of the Mauryan and the Gupta eras, and even in the 
still later age of Shri Harsha, had a most catholic, comprehensive curriculum. Thej” 
were necessary, not only to the professional scholar, the monk or the sannyasi; but 
also to all the artists in the plastic, pictorial, literary, or social arts. Says Mr. 
Havell, in his Ideals of India7i Art. (p. 40-41): 

“It is hardly possible fora westnn artist to appreciate the psycholti^y and practice of 
oriental art, without knowing- that the practice of Yoga was combined with a most 
elaborate and scientific mnemonic system, by means of which the whole of Sniiskiil 
literature was handed down from one generation to anothei, from the Vedic period until 
medieval times, without being committed to writing in any foiTu. Probably the severely 
mechanical kind of mental exercise which this entailed was considered a neot'ssary 
intellectual complement to the psychic training of Yoga. However this may be, the 
whole practice of the Indian, Chinese, and the Japanese schools of painting were based 
upon methods derived from this mnemonic and psychic training, and given in the 
Universities of northern India; and here the lYest has much to learn irom the Past, for 
the essential faculties of -the artist — imagination and memory, —are those which ate 
least considered in the curricnliim of modern European academies, where the 
pai aphernaha of the studio are used to make up for the deficiencies in the mental 
equipment of the student. 

li t 


It is not only as centres for the propaganda of the Buddhist faith, but much inbre as 
schools of Hindu philosophy, that the influence of the Indian Universities was felt in 
China and Japan. 

What wonder, then, that the ancient Indian Universities became the prolific 
breeding- ground of the Seer and the Sage, the Statesman and.the SctilpioG the Foet 
and the Painter, as much as of accomplished ladies and gentlemen* 



CHAPTER VII 


MUSIC AND DANCING: PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

The complete curriculum of an ancient Indian gentleman’s education, — or of a 
lady, for the matter of that, either — included a number of arts, some of them now 
almost lost, others strange to the degree of bizarre; others, again, requiring for 
proficiency a length of training, vrhich it is all but imi^ossible to iiiiagine as being 
actually devoted. Tradition speaks of 72 Arts or Kalas for gentlemen elaiming to 
have had a proper education; and 04 for ladies of a like degree. These included, 
besides the ordinary learning and training in the arts of self-defence and preservation, 
(e. g. swimming), the art of stealing, and of dalliance. The lAitJc Claij-Carl of 
Shudraka is an eloquent testimony to the Indian’s love of redxieing even the art of 
the thief to a system; and the numerous works on the KmiKL-SluLUtra provide a 
wonderful reading on professional coquetry and sex- attraction, as a deliberate 
exercise. Singing and playing musical instruments in all their infinite variety; 
dancing in ballet or merely to keei) time; painting and modelling in clay and in 
.stone, — these were arts and graces, ranking in importance for a gentleman of the 
Maurya or the Gupta times, along with the art of horse- judging or chariot-driving, 
or wielding martial weapons of all sorts. 

[t is impossible to say what infinite trouble and pains they must have taken to 
arrive at anything like a passable masterj)" of these arts. Judging, however, from the 
folk-lore of the past, no mean standards of excellence mu.st have been exi>ccted. A 
master artist in TuZ»/a-playing could detect the i)reseiiee of an artificial thumb of 
ivory of another master-player, in spite of a perfect execution of the performance to 
all appearance, A supreme dancer, tradition says, could trace a pattern of a peacock, 
for example, blind-fold on the dancing floor, simply by the rhytlimic placing of her 
toe-marks; and if packets of colour were placed on the floor with appropriate tints 
at the required distance, she could even give all the glowing hues of this iwiiice of 
birds. This seems incredible; and, certainly, the modern Indian professional dancer 
shows little of the mastery in execution, report speaks her ancestors to have 
possessed. But there is nothing inherently impossible in it. It is a matter of patient 
study and long iwactice, as the mastery of the art by a Pavlova can easily testify 
even to-day. 

There must, however, have been a difference, from the very earliest times, 
between the professional and the amateur. The excellence of the amateur,— like 
that of the great Gupta Emperor in the arts of poetry and music, or of Shri Tlarsha 
in drama, or of the scholar and the sage Ashwagosha in epic poetry, was by no 
means insignificant. Nevertheless, there must have been a difference between the 
master and the pupil. The history of Art in India is, according to the greatest 
living exponent of the spirit and ideal of Indian artistic creation, T)r. A. K. ICoomara 
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Swamy, a history of pupillary succession. Speaking of the Art of Music in India 
he says: — 

‘'The art of music of ihc pieserit clay is a direct descendant of tliose ancient schools, whose 
trachiions have Vicen handed yitli lomineut and expansion iii the gilds of the hereditary 
niusioiaiis. * 






The civilisations ot Asia do not afford to Ihc inefficient amateiiis tfiose opportunities of self 
expression which are so higlily aiipreciated in Europe and America. The arts are nowhere 
taught as a social aucomiilishmcnt. On the one hand there is the professional, proficient in 
a traditional art, and on the other the lay public. The musical cultivation of the public 
does not consist in eveiybody doing it, but in appreciation and reverence,” 


This does not, indeed, mean that the a]>preciation, or even reverence, for the artist, 
is to result without any understanding of the nature or technique of the effort. For 
a proper appreciation there must be knowledge and understanding and sympathy; 
but that need not, eauuot, amount to the proficiency of the master. 

Let us select a few leading ones as specimens of India’s artistic splendour and 
cultural glories in her deathless past. 

According to Indian tradition, all art takes its origin from the Vedas. This is, 
indeed, somewhat unjust to the IJravid races, who had peopled and civilised India 
long before the Vedie .cKryaus. Hut history is, as yet, relatively silent about their 
attainments in regard to tlic spiritual arts of music and poetry, of drama and 
dancing; and tradition has been swamped or smothered by the assertive egoism,— 
or was it the superior artistry,?— of the invading Aryans. The ancient remains of the 
Dravidian civilisation, recently discovered, betoken an advance in the arts of 
architecture and ornamentation, which might, not inconceivably, have influenced 
the Aryans in their own similar efforts in that direction; but if so, the indomitable 
egotism of this fortunate race has prevented any record of that fact surviving for 
posterity. 'I'he arts, however, of which wc have, in history or tradition, the longest 
record, and of which we possess in technique a most marvellous phenomenon, are 
all traced or traceable to Vcdic inspiration or necessity. These are: Music, both vocal 
and instrumental; Dancing, symbolical as well as mechanical; Drama or dramatical 
Acting, which is considered insejiarable from dancing; and arts of ornamentation, 
like Painting and Sculpture and carving in Architecture, 

Jt ^ 

4 » 

Beginning' with Music, wc Ilud it the oldest amongst the oldest of Indian Arts. 
Its nature and object have seldom been fully understood by the surface observers of 
India’s culture. 


“Indian miiBU' i.*! essenlially irapeisounl, It reflects an enlotion and an experience, which 
are deeper and wider and older than the emotion or wisdom of any .single individual. 
Its sorrow is without tears, its joy without ciifilUition, and it is passionate without any 
loss of .serenity.^’ (KootnaraKwaniy.) 

Since the dajrs of the Vedie Seens, the singer in this country was also tlje poet, 

and vice versa. 
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The language of the Rig-maker depended so much on accurate intonation, 
without the most ntierotonal variation, that the art of singing the hymn must have 
been iuseparaide from the art of composing it, Certainlj^, the hymns of the Satna 
Feda, which had to be chanted in their most precise intonation at the several 
sacrifices, had their own metrical system, — the Sainn SiLtrm laying down their own 
canons of chant. These embody practieall}' all the elements of Indian musie, with a 
suitable notation, both modal and metrical. This is probably the oldest musical 
treatise in the world, —the Sama J’^cdachhaUt of seven sections, with the pjossible 
exception of the Gundharva-Veda whose origin is shrouded in mystery. The 
Ping-ala Suti'cis date from about 1000 E. C. or 800 B. C. ll Sangitaov music, and its 
accessmy arts, suffered for a while during the puritanical re-action which gave birth 
to the Jain and Buddhist systems, the set-back wuis more than counterbalanced by 
the revival of the social arts and graces ujuong the cultured and luxurious empire- 
builders of an ancient and medieval India. When Bhaiaita composed hi.s immortal 
treatise on Hi’camaturgy, —the Nahja Shastra, — which dealt systematically with the 
three cognate arts of the Drama, including Acting', Dancing, and Music; when 
Kalidasa composed his immortal masterpieces; when the Emperor Samuclra-Uupta 
played on the ^’^ina, then music became once more a most honoured branch of the 
education of men as well as women, until another Puritan Emperor, — Aiirangzeb,— 
discountenanced it in the seveuteentli century. Of later works the Hag- Tnrang'ini 
of Lochankavi, and the Sang'it liatnakar of Sarang'dev, date from after the 
Muhammadan concpiest, and form tire standard musical treatises in vogue to- 
day. 

A varied and vivid imagination has, however, associated the most fascinating 
myths with the earlier authors or founders of the musical systems, instruments, and 
even the tunes in India. Narada, the son of Brahma, the Creator, was the first 
musieian in India, even as Shiva, the great God, was the first dancer! He, — Narada — 
is credited with the invention of the chai-aeteristic and the most difficult Indian 
musical instrument, — the Vina, — the favourite instnimentof the Goddess of Leamingj 
the divine Saraswati. Perhaps the Seer, Tambur, ai'ter wdiom another ancient and 
still popular instrument (the Tanthvra) is named, was even before Narada. The 
vice of vanity and its disastrous effects are most touchingly illustrated by a fable 
associated with the name of Narada. He fancied himself to be a master-singer, when 
he was yet unable to intone each and every note in a mode precisely. Vishnu took 
compassion on him, and showed him, in a vision, the havoc he had made by his 
faulty singing. For, in that Hsion, Narada saw in a si3acious hall men and women 
weeping over their mutilated limb.s. He turned to Vishnu and asked who the 
maimed and the weeping were. Vishnu asked the sufferers, and they replied, “We 
are the unfortunate Hagas and Hag-inis whom Narada has sung in his ignorance out 
of tune.” The sage was humbled, and knelt before the God to be taught the art and 
mystery of correct, tuneful singing. 

Leaving the region of mythology, and descending to the sober facts of relatively 
recent history, we find that the one art which the advent of the Muslims in India 
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did not destroy was music and its accessories. The early Muslims were, indeed, 
intolerant puritans. Put they derived their culture and civilisation, their arts and 
graces, frojn a race, which was highly poetic, even before it became fanatically 
puritanical. Idie i\rabs were a most emotional people, keenly alive to all the joys 
of living, richly sensitive to every contact with the refined and the. beautiful. 'I’hcy 
had borrowed and assimilated not a little of the art treasures of ancient India, 
mainly through the Greeks and the Persians; but often through their own direct 
intercourse in commerce with the Indian jieoples. The Arab courts of Baghdad, 
Cairo, or Cordova were, in the middle Ages, the most munificent as well as 
discerning patrons of all the arts that ministered to their amusement or delectation. 
The first Musalman conc^uerors of India had imbibed and brought with them these 
Arab traditions. The Sufis particularly, with their philosophic leanings of a 
distinctly Vedantic complexion, were the first to appreciate the real genius and 
greatness of the Hindu Music; and so they helped to make the latter popular with 
the new invaders. The most famous name, perhaps, or at least the earliest, among 
the Muhammadan musicians of India, is that of Amir Khusru, poet and courtier of 
the early fourteenth century, who invented the now popular Kamli style of singing, 
and the three stringed Silitar which is no less beloved of the people. His 
contemporary was Naik Go])al, whom Alauddin or his general Kafur had 
imported from the Deccan. Ahmddin Khilji himself, like Ravana, was no mean 
lover of music. 

The greatest name, however, in the history of Indian music, in all the 
hluhammadan age, if not in all history, is that of Tan Sen, the musical gem of the 
court of the greatest of the Mughals. Originally a Hindu, like the other great 
names in the artistic firmament of his age, there has, perhaps, been no greater master 
in all the world of vocal harmony, of modal perfection, than Tan Sen. The complex 
emotions which a Wagner could render by the aid of the most elaborate orchestra- 
lion, Tan Sen could achieve with the unaided mastery of his own voice. True, 
however, to the spirit of India, tradition speaks of a master or Guru of even the 
master himself, —Hardas vSwami, a sannyasi of Mathura. It is said that when the 
Emperor Akbar desired to sec, at his court, thi.s marvel, the master and teacher of 
his matchless singer, Tan Sen replied; “He is greater, Sire, than all the Emperors 
of the world. If your Majesty wishes to see him, you must even go to him’'. The 
Emperor w^eiit to the cave of the Sannyasi, and was treated there after many 
entreaties, to marvels of mutsic such as mortal ears have never sensed! Asked as to 
the reason of this superhuman excellence, Tan Sen replied, in all humility, “Sire, 
when I sing at the command of the Emperor, I sing to please Your Majesty; but 
my Guruji sings to please God only!” Can there be a greater tribute to Art for its 
own sake? 

This is not the place, even if the writer were competent to undertake the task, 
to enter into the details of the technique of Indian Music. Suffice it to say that, 
the Indian masters of music seem to have thoroughly understood the nature of 
sound and the technique of voice production. Their par was so perfectly trained. 
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that tliey coiikl discover even an infinitcsimul variation from the true note. They 
had learnt to adapt their imisic to the season of the year, the hour ot the day, the 
mood of the performer. According to Ihe fabled lore ot ancient India, there were 
once as many as 10,000 tunes and three hundred and .sixtjr Talas, when music was 
the most cherished amusement of the gocls. The.sc were divided hit nr ,se in the four 
main maths, or schools of music, named respectively after Sonicshwar or Shiva; 
Kali Math, after Krishna’s subjugation of the great serpent Kali; Hannnian Math, 
after the monke 5 ^-prince and messenger of Rama; and llharata Math, after the last 
human founder of the science and art of music, dancing, and drama including 
acting. Each of these schools had its own system of playing the various tunes, 
though the difference was not very great. If one school classed and played a given 
tune as a Ragini, another made of the same tune a Putra by adding one or two 
7"ivra (Sharp) or Komal (flat) notes. Tan Sen made a thorough study of the science, 
determined the distinctive marks of each melody, and consolidated the four schools 
into one, at the same time reducing the Talas to twelve, without in any way 
marring the beauty of subtlety of any tune. 

This applies, of course, to the music in northern India, the dominions of Tan 
Sen’s master. It constitutes even now the school known as Hindustani music. In 
the South, a different school has always held the field, and is known to this day as 
Karnataki Music, where the instruments also differ. Instead of the elaborate 
classification of the tunes and their wives and sons, —Rag as, Raghiis and Piitras,— 
of the North, the South recognises only 72 main tunes, Ragas or scales, each such 
scale having a name .signifying the note on which it is built. Si)ea]dng of the 
Elindustani and the Karnatic music schools now in vogue in India, Mr. Clements, 
in his Introduction to the Study of Indian Music, observes: — 

“ Many scales are common lo both, but the general spirit of the two syslrins is apparent 
frotn the scales which arc first taught to beginners; in the West the scale is Ihe same as 
the just major scale of Rtiropc, in the South it is a chromatic scale (known in Hindustani 
music MS the scale of the Hag Bhairav), with ..,cni! tones between the first and the second, 
third and fourth, fifth and sixth, seventh and eighth degrees. There arc ft'rounds for 
believing that the remote precursors of these two hcales were pentatonic, one, the s>cfile 
which has been found amongst all nations, and which may be roughly indicated thus— 
C. D. G. A. C.;— and the other the old Greek scale of Olympos.”‘ 

Music, as a science, in India has 7 parts, viz: Sur or Musical note; Tal or 
Rhythm; Raga or Tunes and melodies, Astadhyaya or Instruments, Mritia or 
gesticulation accompanying music; Bhuva or Sentiment, and Artha or meaning. The 


1) Apart from the keyed inslrmtients of modern Europe, there is .scarcely a fixed scale; at any rate in India, 
the thing fixed is a group of interyak, and the precise vibration depends on its position in a progression, not on 
its relation to a tonic. The scale of 33 notes is simply the sum of all the notes used in all the songs. 
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The qimiter-nolB or a SliTiiti is the niiero-tonal interval between two successive scale notes; but as the theme 
riirely employs two, and never tkree-scftle notes in succession, the micro-tonal interval is not generally conspicuous 
except in ornament.” <A. K. Koomarasivamy. Essay on Music,) 
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Suns or notes are 7 in number, according to the region of the body from which each 
note takes its origin. These arc KharaJ or S'ltndja produced from the navel; Fi.sahha 
from the chest; GandJtara from the throat; 3Zn(Unjaina from the palate; PancJinmn 
from the nose; Dhaivnta from the teeth; and N^ishadha from the lips. From the 
initial letter of each of these principal notes is made up the common Indian scale 
of seven notes called the Saragam, for short. All these various notes were 
personified, and horoscoped, with their nature and characteristic neatly marked. 
Thus, Kharaj or Shndja h neither sharp nor flat, but permanent, under the protection 
of Agni the God of Fire, has a happy temperament, is cold and moist, has pink 
complexion, and the most beautiful white garments and ornaments. Every other 
note has a similar genealogy and horoscope. 


Next in importance to the Siw or Sivaras, is the time and rh 3 dhm, an indispensable 
element in the beauty of Indian music, regulating the relative duration of musical 
sounds in singing and playing, and the movements of the limbs in dancing. For the 
exact rendering of the rhythm, the Indian science of music depends on the drum, 
Pal-Jmaa, Tablet, ~ov the like instrument. These drums are tuned to the key-note of 
the singer, the drum-player denoting rhythm by his fingers, palms, and even elbows. 

The third division of the Indian science of Music deals with Eagas or melodies. 
The Hamiman Math classilies them into six Ragas or principal melodics, each with 
five Baghiis (female times), eight putras, and their eight Bhari/as (wives), or a total 
of 132 tunes. The principal ones are, of course, the G Ragas and their SO female 
companions. Heavy and melodious, a rich vein marks them all, and touch our 
profbundest emotional chords. In execution, they are extremely difficult, master 
singers alone being able to render them with perfect exactness. Inter se they vary 
according to the numbers of notes they possess in octaves to form their scales, in some 
all the seven notes occurring, in others a few only. There are again various methods 
for singing a given melody, c. g. the Dhrupad style, which requires that each note be 
dwelt upon for some moments in masterful control. Hori, another famous style of 
singing, is peculiarly appropriate to the most popular love-songs of Krishna 


and Radha. 

Says Dr. A. K. Koomaraswamy : — 


“Indian music is a purely melodic art, deroid of any harmonised accompaniment other 
th,an a drone. In modern European art, the meaning of each note of the theme is mainly 
brought out by the notes of the chord which are near with it; and even in unaccompanied 
melody, the musician heaves an implied melodj'. Unaecornpamed folk-song doe.s not 
satisfy the concert-o'oer’s ears ; as pure melody, it is the province only of the peasant 
and the specialist. This is partly because the folk air played on the piano, or written in 
staff, IS actually falsified; hut much more because under the conditions of European art, 
melody no longer exists in its own right; and music is a compromise hetiveen melodic 
freedom and harmonic necessity. To hear the music of India as Indians hear it, one 
must recover the sense of a pure intonation, and must forget all implied hamionteS,” 

This is, certainly, a great peculiarity of vocal music in India, where exact 
intonation or pure melody is prized much more than harmony. The hair-breadth 
{Kaishiki) differentiation between successive notes in the Indian scale, --the quarter-' 
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tones, —are not mcrelj^ artificial and capricious embellishments of an over-refiiied 
people, but a natural distinction, which, however, will not be perceived without the 
aid of great proficiency in the science. 

This chaxiter on Tunes ( Ragas) is e^'cr more rich in imagery than that dealing with 
Instruments. “I’sychologically, " says Koomaras'wamy, “ the word llaga, meaning 
colour or pa.ssion, suggests to Indian ears the idea of mood ; that is to say that 
precisely as in ancient Greece, the musical mode has definite ctho.s.” Mr. Clements 
describes the Haga in English thus: 

“The name of the llafta coniioles a scale, bearing fixed relationship Lo the drone, with its 
harmonic structure determined by a FaJi and Samvtidi, a chief note occurring nvore 
frequently than uther.s, a lower limit described in terms of the miirrlJinna ; oeeasionally 
an upper limit also, certain characteristic turns of melody recurring with frequency, 
certain rules regarding tlie employment of embcllibhmcnts, and a stated time of the day 
for its performance.'’"- 

Of the remaining parts of the Science of Music, particularly Nrita and B/iava, we 
shall speak more apiiropriateiy while discussing the histrionic art in India. 

Let us round up this subject by a brief reference to the attempts, now being 
made, for introduction of some definite system of Notation for kce])ing a written 
record. Indian music, however, has never lent itself to a systematic notation. It was 
peculiarly the artist's own art, handed down from professor to pu]Ml by oral tradition. 
As a means of popularising musical knowledge, or preserving existing melodies in 
concrete form, as also for the benefit of the non-Indian student, sucli attempts are 
welcomed, and even encouraged. But the system of oral transmission is still the best 
for preserving the real music, as well as the true genius of the artist. 

Nevertheless, Instrumentation of a very high and complex kind has likewise been 
a most distinguishing feature of music in India. Of the Musical Instruments in use 
from the earliest times, it is impossible lo speak in this review with anything like 
completeness. Blr. Koomaraswamy holds, indeed, that there was no public concert 
in India, Indian music being mainly either chamber-music for the delectation of the 
most aristocratic and trained cars; or temple-music for the worship of the gods. In 
neither of these was the musician obliged to cease to be a musical artist, and become 
a musical tradesman. But, even if we leave out the IVaubat, where nine performers 
concerted together, the scope for musical instruments is very considerable. These 
are divided into four classes, vix. (l) Stringed ones, strung with brass or steel wires, 
or silken cords, and tuned by a piece of wood, or ivory, or finger-nails, like the 
Vina, Sarode, Tiimbura etc. ;(2) those which are played wnth a bow, like a Sarangi, 
Mayuri, Dilruba; (8) drum-like instruments struck bji the hand or a wooden stick, 
like the Ihikhwax, Tabla, Nakara; and (4) wind instruments, pii^e-like, blown by the 
mouth with full or half-breaths, such as Senai, or Bansri. Each of these instruments 
has, in Indian tradition, a dhnne progenitor or god-parent, e, g. Mahadev of Vina 

1) The Raga ’ .says Koornaraswnniy, “ like the old Greek and ecclesiastical mode, is n selection of five, six 
or seyen notes, distribxited along the scale ; but the Rnga is more particularised than the mode, for it has cortain 
cnaractaristie progressions, nnd a chief note to which the singer constantly returns. The Raga may best be 
defined as a melody-mould, or the grouinkplan of n song.” 
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and Dumru ; Ganesh of Mrndung or Paldiwiiz; Krishna ofBansri. Each one of tliese 
instruments requires a life-time of practice for mastery; but the opinion is generally 
held that if you have grasped the mystery of playing on the Vina, Sarangi, Senai, 
Dilruhah and the Mrudung, —each the most difficult representative of a class, — you 
will find it not very difficult to manage the other instruments of that class. 

ACTING AND DANCING. 

The art of acting, —Histrionics,— which in India as elsewhere, is closely connected 
with drama and music, with dancing and singing, is equally ancient, though 
to-day we see very little of the old Indian type of acting. Tradition ascribes the 
creation of the Art of the Drama and Acting to Brahma himself, the God of 
creation in the Hindu Trinity. At the request, says Bharata, of Indra and the 
other gods, Brahma created the fifth or Ahifya-Feda, taking from each of the 
existing four Vedas certain elements, c. from the Hig-Veda, the words; from 
Sama Veda, the singing ; from Yajur-Veda, the gesture; and from Atharva-Veda 
the tiavour. Writers on Indian i)oetics have all been agreed since creation 
that the beauty of iioetry lies in the Rasaov fiavoiir. Kavyam, they say sententiously, 
is RaHcd maham Vachani: I^oetry is speech which has flavour for its soul. Drama is, 
again, a part of poetry ; and therefoi'e, the task of those who give a representation of 
the drama is to depict in their actions, expressions and movements, the varying 
flavour, sentiment or emotion, of their role to the best of their ability. 

The study of the Indian tlieatre, hitherto made by Western scholars, has been 
based much too exclusively on the literary aspect of the drama to be really helpful 
in technical artistic study. Judging-, however, from the stage directions, givezi in 
the text of the classic plays .stilt surviving, it seems very likely that the stage in 
the days of the ancient Hindu dramatists was by no means the elaborate arrange- 
ment, with a wearisome wealth of every conceivable accessory, that we are now 
familiar with. Perhaps a slight curtain, made of doth, very likely divided the stage 
proper from the tiring room of the actors not on the stage; while the audience sat 
roized off from the stage at no great distance from the actors. It i.s not even 
unlikely that the really poizular performance was in the open, in some va.st central 
square, as they do more and more in Bolshevist Tlussia; and that only the very 
choice classic dramas, —whose beauty it required considerable cultivation in the 
audience itself to appreciate,— were represented indoors. The fact, however, is 
explained by the belief that the true appreciation of dramatic and hi.strionie, beauty- 
can only come from the educated intelligence and imagination of a cultured 
audience. Bharat, the father of Indian Histrionics, observes ; 

“All the activities of the Gods, whether in house or gilnlen, spring from a natural 
disposition of the mind; hut all the activities of men result from tlie conscious working 
of the will; therefore it is that the details of actions to be done hy niCn ai'e to be 
carefully prescribed.*' 

Hence it is that the Indians held that every aetioii of the artist irt every depai-t- 
meni must be the result of long, careful, ^zatient, minute study, according to the 
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definite, detailed, elaborate, rules of science in that regard. Nothing must be left to 
chance, or the impulse and inspiration of the moment, or even to the ‘genius’ of 
the artist. 

“ Pi-ecisely as the Uxt of llio ])lay I'cmaiivs Ihe .same, wlioerer the actor may !)e; precisely 
as the score of a musical composition is not varied by whom-so-ever it may be performed, 
so there is no reason wlij fn accepted gesture language [A/igihiib/iiniiyn) should be 
varied Mith a view to set off advantageoush the actor’s personality.” (Kooinarasvvamy. 
Mirror of Gesliire.) 

This Abliinaija language has been most minutely elaborated in standard ancient 
cla.ssics, whicli every actor must rigorously follow, and which the audience expect 
him to follow. That doe,s not, of course, imply that there are no degrees of excellence 
among Indian actors, that there is no such thing as personal factor. Only, the 
superior actor would have a more perfect command over his limbs and muscle.s, 
over hi,s pose and expression, than the inferior one, though both will generically be 
following and be judged by the same standard. The convention is absolute and 
universal in the Indian critical world that the actor’s business is to act, .simply to 
act, only to act. He must not only keep his own personality in the background; he 
must positively suppress it, at least for the time being. Heal good acting mu.st be 
perfectly spontancoiis, and cxclu.sively objective. The Indian theatre-manager, 
following his classic guide, sought to achieve the same result by training his actors 
in the conventional or .symbolic language of gestures, .so as to convey without fail, 
even if the actual actor was a mediocrity, the real emotion or sentiment (Ram) of 
the piece to a cultured, .sensitive, appreciative audience. 

“The more deeply we penclrnlc the technique of any typically orieiitiil art, the more we 
find tluit what happen.^ to be individual, impulsive, and ‘ natural ’ is actually long- 
inherited, well-considered, and well-bred.” (Koumai'asu'amy. Ibid.) 

This classic, symbolic, expressive language of the gestures is, as has already been 
observed, highly elaborated in standard works like the Mafya-Shast^'a of Bharata, 
or the Ahkhunja- Darpan a of Naiidikeshwara. A learned Indian commentator on 
the flower of Indian drama, Baghava Bhatta, in his commentary called Arthadyo- 
tanika, gives very explicit and exhaustive instruction to the actors as to carrying 
out the several stage directions of the dramatist. When, in the course of the play, 
Shakuntaia is required to act “watering the plants”, the commentator advises the 
following course ; 

“ First show Nallni-Padma-Kosha hands, (which is a position of folding of the hands in 
the form of a imiTot-beak, with the palms joined but not touching, and pointing 
downwards; to give them the Padma-Ko.sha turn, they must he drawn a little 
backwards), incline the head, bend the body slightlj", and then make as if pouring out 
water; i, e. move the hand.s so folded, iu that pose of the body, downwards.” 

The actor or actress has simply to follow these. Direction, s of this nature abound 
in every song, recitation^ or representation; they become with the professional actor 
almost second nature. Hence that wealth of gesticulation even in present-day actings 
which majr appear to the uninitiated as unmitigated nonsense, which the actor and 
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the singer oi to-day themselves hardly understand; but ■which, to those who have 
any idea of the science of acting as practised in the days of the Old JMasters in 
India, have each its own exact place in the general scheme of gesticulation. 

c}: 

^ 

These observations apply even more rigorously to classic Dancing in India. The 
reader must never forget, while engaged on this theme, the traditional origin of 
dancing. It is a divine art, with the greatest gods in the Hindu pantheon as the 
fathers of the several styles of dancing. Each of these divine dances is symbolical, 
pregnant with meaning that only the adejit can know. Of the Gods who originated 
the several st5’'les of dancing, the most prolific is the great Shiva; the most popular, 
the Eternal Lover and the universally beloved Krishna. The famous Nadanta 
dance of Shiva has a cosmic significance. Says Woodroffe, in his translation of the 
Tantra- Tattveu 

“111 this drama of the world, He is both the chief Actor, and the Chief Actress. 
this draiiiti commenced iii the beginning iiith the union of the Actor and Actress, and 
will conclude, according to His unfailing will, on that night which is the end of tune. 
In the images of Shaivil^e sculptors, dating from the earliest times, and representing the 
Great God in this Dance, He is shown as a four-armed Deitp, with braided, jew^elled 
hair, stray locks from the lower masses of which whirl m mad abandon with the rhythm 
of the dance. The mermaid form of the sacred Ganges peeps out, with a hooded cobra 
and a human skull, fiom the hair of this ancient Yogi. The crescent moon is at the top, 
surmounted by the croivniug wreath of cassia leaves. From the right ear hang a man's 
ear-i'iug; from the left a woman’s; while other ornaments include necklaces, armlets, 
anklets and bracelets, finger, and toe-rings and jewelled belt. Of dress he has a pair of 
tight-fitting breeches, a fluttering scarf, and the sacred thread of the twice-born. In one 
right hand is a drum, and the other is lifted in Ahhaga-Mudra, or the sign of peace 
and goodwill and perfect assurance to all the mortals. In one left hand burns the sacred 
fire, while the other points down to the demon Mayalaka, whom the heretic risliis had 
discharged as their last weapon at the Great God, and whom the latter crushed to the 
earth w'lth just the tip of his right toe. The left is poised most gracefully in the air, 
The images also provide a lotus pedestal from which spring an aureole, fringed with 
flame and touched from within by the hands holding the drum and fire. 

What is the meaniug of thi,s wonderful dance of the Prince of Dancers, 
(Nataraja)? In the ornaments, dress, and pose of the different limbs, they have 
traced symbolic significance, which makes of this dance a cosmic drama. Many of 
the ornaments have puranic stories and meaning attached to them, like the celestial 
stream falling from heaven and being lost in the matted hair of the ancient Yogi. 
Others, like the man’s and woman’s ear-rings in the right and the left ear, are 
suggestive of the God’s dual nature, man and woman in one. For the rest the dance 
“represents His five activities (Panchakritya) via. Shristi (overlooking, creation, evolution); 
Sihiti (preservation, support); Smnhara (destruction, evolution); TiroMuBfe (veiling, embodi- 
ment, illusion, and also rest); Amgraha (release, salvation, grace). These, separately 
considered, are the activities of the deities, Brahma, Vishnu, Rjidra, Maheshwara and 
Sadashivu.” * * ♦ 

“Creation arises from the drum, protection proceeds from the hand of hope; from fli'C 
proceeds destruction; the foot held aloft gives release.’" (KoomarasWamy .} 
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The Tandava Dance, another favourite lerpischorean feat of the Great God, is 
a manifestation of the — Terrible— aspect of Shiva. It is danced in the 

burning ground, where the Mahadeva dances on black nights in wild abandon, with 
troops of goblins in attendance, with Devi, the Goddess, his other self, also in the 
company. Representations of this Dance are to be found in the cave temples and 
ancient sculptures of Ellora or Elephanta. It is however, so awful, so wild, and 
terrible, that mortal hand rareli’- dare touch this subject, just as the first divine 
dance of Shiva, danced on an evening in Kailasa, with the Gods and Gandharvas in 
chorus, Saraswati playing the Vina, and Indra the flute, Vishnu playing the drum 
and Brahma the cymbals of eternity, and Lakshmi giving the tune in words, is 
impossible of human imitation. 

Classic Dancing in India is an attempt ho reproduce the various aspects or 
phases of the cosmic mysteries. Every Hindu temple has, even to-day, its ritual 
of dancing, with its troops of attendant Denn-Dns/.y, —women dedicated to the 
service of the God, even as in heaven the Nymphs are supposed to discharge that 
office. Every Hindu ceremonial of any importance and significance, like marriage, 
has its festival of dancing, with the professional dancing-girls in attendance. The 
institution of Deva-Dasis has now-a-days fallen into disgrace, thanks to some 
unsavoury associations entwined with it, even as the ordinary ‘nauLch’ at the social 
gatherings has attained an evil flavour- It is impossible to deny that there is much 
in these institutions that would disgust the puritanical conscience. Nor is it only 
to-day that the evil has attracted public notice. Manu, the author of the Indian 
legal system, forbade the respectable gentleman to dance or sing or play on 
musical insimmeiits; and classes actors and dancers amongst those unworthy men, 
who could not be invited to the ceremonies of offeinngs to the dead. Chanakya 
ranks dancers with courtesans. The association of the prostitute with the arts of 
music and dancing has been fatal to the latter, so far, at any rate, as it concerns the 
regular cultivation of them by more leisured, more devoted, people. This does not 
mean, however, that dancing and music are not among the finest of the fine arts; 
or that the arts, as even now practised, have not much in them that is exalting to 
the utmost. 

If the mighty, terrible, celestial dancing of the Divine Dancer and his Consort 
is all but impossible of human imitation, that of Krishna is much more popular. 
The dance occasioned by his sxibjugation of the great Jamna serpent, —Kaliya, — 
when he jumped from one head to another of this hundred- headed monster, is a 
rhythm too delicate to be translated by mortals; but his liasamandala, or the 
general dance with the eow-herdesses of Mathura, is even now daily reproduced in 
all parts of India, in all classes of society. If Shiva is the Lord of .Dance, Vishnu 
is the Prince of Poets, and Sovereign of Song. His immortal flute enticed the Gopis 
from their homes and husbands; and the joy of the dance, its simple yet beautiful 
rhythm, are too stirring not to move the most stony-hearted of mortals. 

Dancing in India is thus a symbolical art. It is of two kinds, one consisting in 
simple movements to keep time with the music; the other a theme in itself. The 
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dance of professional dancers— the naiitcli- girls of to-day— is of the second ty])e 
generally, though the crass ignorance of the theme in the average modern audience 
makes for very little encouragement to the artist. It may also be that the very 
elaborate and exact language of conventions in such dancing is absolutely 
unintelligible to the modern spectator. Almost every conceivable movement and 
pose of the arms, the hands and the fingers, the legs, the feet and the toes, has a 
significance, all their own. The hieratic meaning being lost on the spectator, the 
dance as a whole proves a failure. But because the spectator has ceased to be a 
connoisseur, the artist cannot in justice be said to have lost his art. 

The ultimate origin of the chissic as well as popular dances in India seems to lie 
in the worship and ritual of some far off deity of a vanished race and a lost religion. 
Even the divine dances of the Great God are ascribed to some such source. 
Certainly, the dances of the aboriginal hill-tribes, like the Todas,— who still 
maintain their own ancient rude ways,— seem to be incapable of any other meaning. 
That this ancient aboriginal dancing has influenced the folk-dance of our country- 
side in India to-day,— like the Garhas of Gujarat,~is not unlikely, though, of course, 
the superior varnish in these dances of the later Vaishnavite cult ought also not to 
be forgotten. 

The influence of religions other than Hinduism seems to have been scarcely 
friendly to these arts 'with a sensuous appeal. Both the Jain and the Buddhist faith 
were in open war with these delights of the flesh. Buddhism did, later in its career, 
come under the permeating influence of Hinduism so far as to transmute i,he art of 
dancing from the debased, mortal, sinful recreation into an act of divine worship. 
I'he later reformers within the fold of Hinduism itself were either too busy fighting 
the rival cults, or working out metaphysical refinements, to be worried much about 
the place of arts in the scheme of life. The temple, wherever it became rooted, 
transplanted so much at least of the corner of Hindu elysium as to include, in its 
offices, some kind of dancing. In the polite social world the art never could lose 
all its charm. The Muhammadans, when they came, were by no means disinclined 
towards tlicse langorous diversions of a luxurious people. Luckily, their fanatical or 
puritanical zeal was not roused In this case, as they never understood the inner 
significance of the dance-poses in their association with the Hindu mythology. 
Hence, at the Muslim courts in India, the art of dancing became an integral part 
of the pomp of i-oyalty,— descending, unavoidably perhaps, in the scale of 
respectability, because the patrons perceived only the bodily movements displaying 
the physical charms, the mortal beauty of the dancer, and knew nothing of the 
inner meaning of her art. The art nevertheless continued to be preserved in a form, 
which has not even now lost all its ancient grandeur, grace, beauty, or significance. 

PAINTING 

Artistic creation from the earliest times in India presents a bewildering variety 
of form and a riotous wtealth of fancy, which make it impossible to have anything 
like a complete suiwey, however brief arid sketchy, of the still surviving remnants 
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of that creation. All those arts, which we class as Fine Arts seem to have flourished 
from long before recorded history. Judging from the frequent allusions in classic 
Sanskrit literature to the high degree of excellence the Painter’s Art had reached, 
it is evident tlie elements of drawing and painting must have formed an integral 
and im])ortant part of liberal education among the richer classes of ancient India. 
The description of foreign contemporaries of the Royal Palaces in historic times 
indicate a high level of decorative art, which is amply borne out by the remains so 
far discovered elsewhere. Tliose gi-aiid cathedral caves, containing the masterpieces 
of eight or ten centuries of painters, and locked away in mountain secrecy to 
conceal and protect and preserve the Masters’ efforts from the vandal hordes of the 
fanatic Muslim, amply confirm the literary evidence. But, even the most ancient 
coins indicate, in their effigies, a considerable mastery of the lines and proportions 
of human and animal forms. 

The more important and abiding contribution of the Vedic times, in the progress 
and perfection of the Painter’s Art, is the inspiration they supplied to the Painter 
throughout the ages of Indian history. 

Like most other features of cultural life and manifestation, the Painter’s Art 
in India also took its origin in the symbolic representation of the Vedic ritual. In 
the Vedic age proper, the gods and goddesses of the pantheon were perhaps not 
translated in pictorial groups round a sacrificial fire; but the paraphernalia used at 
these rites of daily worship first suggested in all probability the need for decoration 
and adornment in the loving devotee’s mind. In this sense the early Aryan Art 
may well be called ‘Decorative,’ or more accurately, “ Abstract and Symbolical. ” 
The ornamented sacrificial vessel was probably the direct ancestor of the mural 
painting, consisting at first of floral design enclosed in a framed space. The essential 
in these decorations was rather the pattern than any clear notion of exact 
representation. Landscape of this kind can be easily recognised in the early 
Buddhist paintings, though the ideal and symbolism used by the old Masters is 
Vedic, framed and presented in a Buddhist environment. Dravidian civilisation in 
Southern India had advanced, even before the impact of the ancient Aryans upon 
the Peninsular peoi)lc, sufficiently far to develop its own conventions of the 
Painter’s Art in the Deccan, as is but too clearly shown by the ghostly remains in 
that region. In fact, the Southerners so far conquered their conquei'ors as to impose 
their own peculiar worship of the phallic symbol and of the Mother Goddess on the 
simpler nature- worship of the early Aryans. The transition from “Abstract 
Symbolism” to “ anthropomorphic iconography ” must be ascribed entirely to the 
Southern or Dravidian influence, though when that took place, or how it came 
about, it is impossible to say. The process must have been five or even ten 
centuries. 

Certain it is, however, that by the time we come upon the more material 
remains of the ancient Painter’s Art in the Cave Temples of A junta, embracing a 
period of well nigh a thousand years, we find ample evidence to hold that Indian 
Art and Culture are clearly the product of Dravidian and the Aryan genius 
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coalesced into one distinct school of Indian painting, —a welding together of the 
symbolic and the representative, of the abstract and the explicit, which mutually 
benefitted both the combining traditions. Their initially distinct origin is naturally 
lost sight of in this complete merger and fusion, influencing not merely the 
technique of the Art, but also the ideal of the artist, dictating his subjects, and 
prescribing conventions. It seems to be something more than a mere accident of 
history that the still surviving relics of the most ancient Indian painters are to be 
found in the Cave Temples of Ajunta,— (Does the word really mean Adi- Ant a, the 
Beginning and the End?) at the junction of the Aryan North and the Dravid 
South. 

Leaving aside, however, these dim vistas of a still unknown history, and turning 
to the more authentic records and relics of the days after the Maurya Empire, we 
find a growing wealth of pictorial art. The earliest Buddhist Stupas may have been 
plain and unvarnished. But soon after the culmination of the Maurya glories, these 
holy shrines began to be adorned and beautified, Avith sculptured forms and symbols 
of the Buddha’s life in the ages isast. Next, the flat walls of the temples and palaces 
came to be decorated Avithin and without, with pictured scenes, or painted ‘'wreaths 
and creepers”. No Art Galleries of the ancient Royal Palaces have surAUA’-ed. But 
take this as an illustration. An entire Act is dcAmted in BhaA-mbhuti’s masterpiece of 
the to a lovely description of the Picture Gallery in Rama’s 

palace at Ayodhya ; and though Bhavabhuti is noAV believed to have lived somewhere 
about the time when the Gupta Empire was at its zenith, the realistic description 
cannot have been altogether imaginary even for such a master-poet. Painting appears 
prominently in every list of the traditional 64 Kalas> or the accomplishments of a 
finished gentleman and lady of the classic days ; while standard treatises, like the 
Vis]mud]uinnoita7'am{f) or Shilpa-Ratnam, besloAv a great deal of learning on the 
effort to distinguish betAveen the paintings appropriate for the Temples of the Gods, 
the Palaces of the Kings, and the houses of private gentlemen. 

The pristine spirituality of the Vedie days was, of course, gradually obscured and 
abandoned in these days of growing Avealth and Imperial splendours. But the 
teaching of the Buddha gives the next great refining impulse to the development of 
Indian Art, widening the intellectual outlook, and correcting the abstract ideas and 
spiritual vision of the "iT'edic age with coAumon conduct and the reaction of life. In 
the classic age of Indian culture (300 A. C. to 1100 A. C,), the various kinds of 
paintings Avere classified as Satya, Kcdnika, Nagara, and Misra, Avhich 
Kumaraswamy vAmuld render as True, Lyrical, Secular, and Mixed, and which 
may also be styled, perhaps more closely, as Realistic, Idealistic, Social, and Mixed. 
Hoav far these distinctions of the Treatise-'Avriter.s were observed in practice is, of 
course, impossible to say. But every kind of painting must certainly have 
endeavoured to embody the portrayal of type, and maintain a sense of proportion, 
Indian paiiiting has been criticised because of its alleged failure to understand 
perspective; but the directions of the standard authors give no room for such an 
assumption, any more than the extant specimens can ^uite warrant such a criticism. 

ss 
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The admission oi Basa and Bhava—the sentiment or mood— is, of course, a peculiarly 
Indian contribution ; while the Indian master’s emphasis on Realism (Bud ra(fj/am) 
is rarelj^ perceived by European critics. 

The earliest known paintings now in existence arc the frescoes of Ajunta and 
Eagh, estimated by historians to have been executed between .?() A. C. to 640 A. C, 
The Ajunta masterpieces were rc-discovered in 1819. It is a marvel how fresh 
they have remained in those parts at least that have not tallen a prey to the insensate 
vandal, in spite ol' the centuries that have rolled upon them. The problem of light 
alone seems to add to the marvel of these wonderful paintings, spread on a vast 
canvas fit for the tremendous subjects the painters set themselves to delineate. 
Unless one has seen the most modern method, — which probably was also the method 
when the painters were actually at work, — by means of which the sun is reflected 
into the inmost recesses of the caves, one fails to understand how the 
draughtsman could have nraintained his sketch in proportion and perspective, as he 
has so wonderfully succeeded in achieving; how the painter could have maintained 
his subtle harmony of colour that is throughout such a peculiar feature of these 
frescoes. T’hc subject matter is almost entirely Buddhist religious lore; but the 
objects embodying the painter’s art are wonderfully realistic even to the minutest 
detail. Says Lady Hcrringham:— 

“The outline is in its fiiuil stale firm, but niodulnted and realistic, aiid not often like the 
calligraphic sweeping curves of the Chinese and Japanese. The drawniff is on the whole 
like medieval Indian drawing. ' ■' ’’ The artis-ls had a complete command of posture. 

Their knowledge of the ij-pes and positions, gestures and beauties of hands is amazing. 
Many racial types are rendered; the features are often elaborately studied and of high 
breeding. * ' * Some of the schemes of colour composition arc most remarkable 
and interesting. * + 'f There is no other really fine portrayal of a dark race by 
themselves.” 

Speaking' of the technique of the Ajunta Cave jtainters, a modern scholar and 
critic writes: — 

“The surface of the hard porous rock was spread over with a layer of clay, cowdung and 
powdered rock, sometimes miKed with rice-husks, to a thickness of from three to twenty 
milliinetres. Over this was laid a coat of fine white lime-plaster, whiel' was Icejit moist 
while the colours were applied, and .afterwards lightly burnished. ' '■ * The under- 

drawing is in red on the white plaster siirfiice, then comes a thinnish terraverde 
moiiocliron.e showing some of the red through it, then the local colour, followed by a 
renewed outline in brown or black, with some shading, the latter employed rather to 
give some impression of roundiiess or relief, than to indicate any effect of light and 
slmde. The bold freedom of the brush strokes seems to show that all the work was 
freehand, or if any use was made of stencils, freely re-drawn.” 

Mr. Griffiths, the most painstaking reproducer of these paintings, writes 

“ After years of careful study on the spot, I may be forgiven if I seem inclined to 
esteem the Ajunta Pictures too highly as Art. In spite of its obvious limitations, I find 
the work so accomplished in execution, so consistent in convention, so vivacious and varied in 
design, and full of such evident delight in beautiful form and colour, that I cannot help 
ranking it with some of that Art, which the world has agreed to praise in Italy.” 

Eergusson objects to “the flatness and want of shadow” in these frescoes; but 
even he had to recognise that “the perspective, grouping and details are better, and 
the story better told, than in any painting anterior to Orcagna and Fiesole.” 
“Flatness, ” however, is scarcely a flaw in wall paintings; while “want of shadow” 
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shows till effort of iinagiiitition oii the part of this standard autlior on Oriental 
Architecture for which there is little warrant in sober fact. On the whole the 
paintings display a peifect fidelity to the type the artist was portraying, idiich, by 
its very strangeness to the European critic, has led the latter wholly astray. The 
ordinary Hindu type of iminhood has always been characterised by a slenderness, 
softness, suppleness, which the painters throughout the centuries have done their best 
to reproduce. But the European, accustomed to his massive muscular type, naturally 
misses perhaps the chief beauty of the Indian artist. As Mr. Kumaraswamy 
has pointed out again and again, the master artist in India had to be a finished, 
disciplined scholar, versed in the canons of his art, more than anywhere else 
in the world. “A more conscious, or, indeed, more sophisticated art could scarcely 
be imagined.” The paintings relate mostly, indeed, to court scenes, depicting a 
voluptuous, luxurious, but withal cultured and refined aristocracy, whose extreme 
sensitiveness to all forms of outward beauty made them regard a flaw in colouring 
or a fault in grouping as a blow on the pupil of the eye. The ])raisc bestowed by 
Lady Ilerringham on the Indian artist’s marvellous skill with the hands he 
delineated is well deserved. But the wonderful pose and eloquence of the hands 
are not the result of happy, accidental spontaneity; but rather the creation of an 
infinite scholarship. The painter-scholar has yet to he born in India, who could 
make alive again to us the language of the gesture. But even to-day, those who 
have made a study of the wonderful play of the Indian’s palm and wrist and joined 
finger will realise the infinitive sugg-estiveness of these most expressive gestures in 
beseeching and caressing, explaining and deprecating. The female figure, again, 
popular with the Indian artist of the Caves, has given offence to the European 
critic by the large almond-shaped, languishing eye, the luscious lips, the full 
breasts, the swaying hips; but such a critic only displays his ignorance of the life 
and society for whose delectation the pictures were first painted. It was a highly 
sensuous, sophisticated aristocracy, which prescribed the model to the painter, To 
them the women, drawn with all the alluring grace and subtle charm of Indian 
womanhood, in an endless variety of position, infinite diversity of dress and 
ornament, and sometimes even nude, had a suggestion of beauty, -which the 
European Art-critic naturally fails to realise. The artist revels in the most effective 
drajjing of the most sensuous, langorous forms of female beauty, dispensing, like 
the originals, with all those tawdry aids of pin and clasp and button, which might 
serve to keep a garment in jiosition, but which must fail irretrievably in setting off' 
the wonderful lines and contours of the female form divine. Kalidasa’s ideal type of 
female beauty laid down in the MegJiaduta’— 
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was throughout maintained by the Indian artist. 
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The lieight of ftishion in ancient India, according to the painter’s evidence, seems 
to have Iain in the manifold ways of hair-dressing. The cave-paintings are the most 
vivid and inexhaustible treasury of fashion-plates in this regard. Sometimes friezed 
and fronted with coquettish ringlets ; sometimes tied in chignon, with a coronel of 
flowers peeping out from behind heavy folds ; sometimes framed in knots with 
side-loops adorned as ever with flowers ; and sometimes caged in wire .strands or jewelled 
strings— these are amongst a few of the fashions of hair-dressing affected by these 
Grundes dames of a vanished society. To quote a competent modern critic (Capl. G. 
Solomon of the Eombay School of Art). 

“The Ajunt.i Masteis use Woni.in as their best decoialive asset with brilhiuit zest and 
extirtordiiiary knonltdjie. Woninn is tlic finest aclnevemerit of their art, and obviously 
its most .admired theme. Tliey use vioniaa like floweis, garlands of girls suiround 

Uuir Rajas and their Princes, embellish their palaces, dominate then street scenes. 
Cloud the wiiidous ot their cities, and are often painted, as iii the delicious panel in 
the First Cave of the Queen and her maids giving alms to a inendieanl, for the sheer 
joy of painting them, and with no perceivable lilerary or religious iiiLeiitmn. * * * As 
Apsariis or radiant Pens they float across the iiorehes ; as Sirens they lure the sailor to 
his doom; but chiefly they shine for us as niorlalSj and as mortals these aitisls depicted 
them best and most often. They painted them at the toilette, in icpose, gossiping, sitting, 
standing, always with a sort ol wonder akin to awe. They did not pose women ; they 
simply copied tlitir poses. 

» * 

* I 

It i.s inipo,9sibic to give a sketch of the great series of paintings in these Caves. 
Their subject matter is, chiefly, scenes in the in-evious lives of the Buddha; and 
they were intended to inspire the Buddhist pilgrim by the pictured story of those 
that had attained Nirvana. They are the earliest surviving illustrations of the rooted 
ideal of the Indian artist, viz. that beauty is spiritual, not of the matter. When 
these artists began to reconcile themselves to the idea of representing in visible 
form the spiritual conception of their Gods, they instinctively avoided the Hellenic 
ideal, which sought to fashion god-like beauty from a faithful copy of human 
loveliness. They were familiar, of course, with the outlines and the anatomical 
details of the human form, on which they obviously modelled their gods or heroes ; 
and in this sense it is perfectly correct to say they did not altogether dispense with 
the copying of the real human beings as they saw them. But in that which makes 
a painting really a creation of the artist’s own, — in the pose and expression of the 
figure,— they introduced an element of studied elaborate idealism, which marks the 
works of the Indian artist as being totally apart from his contemporary in Greece. 
The tyi>e of divine manliness they loved to portray suggested the majesty of the 
lion and the grace of the deer in the face and w^aist and legs of the subject ; and so 
we find a certain recurrence of the type, in form and features and expression, even 
among artists separated by centuries, when they came to deal with the same subject. 
If Mark Twain had visited the remains of the Indian picture galleries, he would 
have certainly expressed his astonishment at the identity of the Buddha painted and 
sculptured by artists as wide apart as Michael Angelo and Gustave Dore. The 
artist in India is throughout no mere craftsman, or technician ; he is an inspired 
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seer, who makes an absolute surrender of his self in the product of his arc. It is his 
lorm of worship, his manner of adoration. Shri Krishna has taught on the Battle- 
field of Panipat the supreme cult of perfect surrender; and ever since the arti.st in 
India has held; “Whatever Ido is of Thee, and for Thee, and as impelled 
by Thee. 

Perhaps, however, the frescoes of the A junta Caves, or even of Bagh, do not 
represent the first efforts of Indian Painters. They are much too mature ; too 
finished, too iierfect in technique, in design, and execution, to be the creation of the 
earliest artists. The absence of any relics earlier than at Bagh or xA junta is very likely 
accounted for by the fact that the earliest medium for the painter’s expression was 
the wooden floor and ceiling of Royal Palaces, and not the stone walls of rock 
temples as they subsequently came to be. As wood is more easily destroyed, there 
is little wonder that the most ancient specimens of the Indian Painter's art have 
been lost. 

It is difficult, likewise, to say whether it was the Vedic-xAryan, with all his sensuous 
relish of ritual, or the dry puritanical Buddhist Indian, who first began to indulge 
in pictorial representation. Our extant specimens indicate, however, the almost 
exclusive sway of the Buddhist in the domain of painting ; though, of course, the basic 
conventions, -—the root ideals, — of the Art, must have been of much more ancient 
origin. To the idealisation of the actual, so instinctively characteristic of the Indian 
xArtist, the Buddhist painter added a dash of realism, which made him render the 
most faithful likeness of life in all its myriad phases in his day. The idealistic, —the 
transcendental religious, — conception of Art is present all over Ajunta, no doubt ; but 
the undercurrent of fidelity to fact adds a charming variety of pose and mood and 
ex})rcssion, that make the Ajunta paintings, once seen, unforgetable. 

Like remains arc also to be found in Gwalior, and perhaps more abundantly in 
Ceylon. We must, however, await the fuller excavations now in progress at such 
famous centres of xArt and Culture in ancient India, as Taxila, the world-famous 
University, or Pataliputra, the classic capital, for the yet more early,— and perhaiJS, 
who knows,— more exquisite, more delicate, more perfect creations of the Master 
Painters of the Mauryas and their predecessors. For the present, however, w'^e must 
perforce content ourselves with these fresco remains, and judge of the splendours 
and triumphs of the Indian Artist from these. 

The story of Indian sculpture is yet more wondrous, more rich, more continuous, 
probably because the object it is written upon is more lasting. We shall tell it 
in another place. We mention it here to illustrate, by a parallel, the rooted idea of 
the Indian Artist’s mind that true salvation could only be had by acts, not 
intentions, —by deeds, not by words. The artist made a religious duty of his craft; 
and so to him no labour was too great to express his worship. If the results of his 
labours came to have a moi’e abiding form,— why, so much more to the good. The 
poet’s creations were ethereal, and could endure only in 90 far as the reader’s soul 
comes to be in tune with the spirit of the Seer. The painter’s Work is more 
material, no doubt ; but still, as compared to the carver in metal or the Sculptor m 
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stone, it is delicnte, fragile, perishable. The labour, however, is the greatest and 
most toilsome in Sculpture and her twin-sister. Architecture; and as the artist was 
convinced that the greater his toil the higher his merit, he applied himself more 
and more to the exacting task of Avritiug poems in stone, and making pictures from 
rocks. 

This universal motif of religious zeal succeeded to perfection in achieving the 
object of the artist's work. The primary intention of Art in India has always been, at 
least among the Hindus, to convey most effectively the central ideas of the Hindu 
religion and philosophy to every class of society. Hence the use of symbols, which 
make the most universal appeal; and so convey to the simplest soul the inner 
meaning of things that no amount of learned lecturing to them wordd ever achieve. 
In the use of these symbols and the adoption of these conventions of his art, how- 
ever, the Indian artist never offended in the least against the universal laws of 
sesthetic design and rhythm; and so succeeded in maintaining his high level of 
excellence, which has seldom been equalled since. 

Of the pre-Mughal vestiges of the genuine Indian pictorial Art, we have so far 
discovered few otlier remains besides those of Ajunta. Probably, they were all 
destroyed in the sweeping tide of iconoclastic zeal that characterised, the early 
Muhammadans. The Ellora traces of fresco painting are, indeed, of the same genre 
as the Ajunta masterpieces; and, being in the same neighbourhood, they were 
probably executed by the same school of Artists- While the iconoclast Muslim 
utilised for his own purpose the native Indian genius for architecture, and built his 
mosques on ideals that had governed tcm])]e-sculpture and palaces, no whit 
different from those of the decaying Eliiidu principalities, and so continued the 
ancient tradition in that art, there was distinctly an interlude of a Dark Age in the 
history of Indian Painting while the first Muslims overran the land. For 500 years 
and more, the Painter was neglected, despised, ostracised. Put at last he comes into 
his own when once again the Imperial and luxurious Mughals held sway in 
Hindustan. They had out-grown the idol-breaker’s narrow viewpoint, which considered 
the Painter’s glories to be directly against the laws of the Quran. Abul Fazl has a 
highly sophisticated argument in praise of the Painter and his Art. The love of that 
Art was carried so far in Akbar’s age that, his son and successor Jahangir could, on 
his accession, truthfully boast in his memoirs such a perfection of his connoisseur’s 
skill that, if he had only once seen a Master Painter’s single specimen, he could 
always thereafter most easily and readily identify that Artist’s work. 

The first Mughal painters derived their tradition and convention from Persia, 
then the centre and acme of Islamic culture. This differed materially from the 
native Indian artist’s work, as enshrined in the caves of the Ajunta Plills, 'I'he 
Hindu had learnt, by centuries of practice and high standard of artistry, the secret 
of combining the art of line and form; and at the same time he had learnt to endow 
bis creation with that vein of idealism, which reveals the introspective bent of his 
mind. With the Muhammadan painters of the Persian School, and in Mughal 
miniatures, the brush outline is often of one artist, and colouring by another. The 
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contrast of this new style with the ancient Indian School of painters lay in the fact 
that, while the Hindu painter dealt almost wholly with religious subjects inspired 
by a deep idealism, the Muhammadan painting was definitely an aristocratic,— a 
courtier’s, — accomplishment. It was, therefore, realistic in a sense in which the old 
Hindu artist never tried to be realistic. Its subjects were the living personages of 
the Court and the every day pomp of the Cainp and the jxigeantry of the Palace. 
The illustrations to the highly mystic strains of the sujf poet afforded the only 
occasion to the Mughal painter to introduce a strain of religious idealism in his 
artistic creations. 

It may be an open question whether the undercurrent of the vein of spiritual 
idealism in the old Hindu creations really tended to enrich the work of those artists. 
The Mughal painter, however, at the height of his glory in the seventeenth century, 
could rightly lay claim to the creed of worshipping his Art for Art’s own sake. The 
puritan Muslim sentiment steadfastly refused to concede to the noblest productions 
of Art the living glory of creation. Art, to the orthodox Muslim, was merely 
material, and, had, therefore, an exclusively secular scope. For a liberal patron like 
Akbar, the artist instinctively recalled the ancient conception of his Hindu fore- 
runner that no artistic production could be perfect or praiseworthy wdthout the 
l)ainter identifying himself, in spirit at least, with the object of his creation. The 
painter in old India was wont and content to efface hinuself so utterly and 
completely; he sought so little of the worldly fame for himself; that we know nottlie 
name of a single one of the generations of master painters who must have been at 
work in junta alone. Bar those who were attracted directly from abroad, the 
IMuslim court painter of the Mughal Emj^erors w'as a Hindu in descent and in the 
profoundcst recesses of his soul and being. While he let alone his traditional 
ancestral w^ork, he could ignore the canons of the art, and confound its apparent 
heresy or sacrilege. But when once he returned to the work of his progenitors, the 
call of his blood was irresistible. In his delineation of themes of universal and 
eternal human interest, or pageants of State, he found ample scope to steer clear of 
the ancient religious themes and their entrancing idealism. But when he once took 
to themes like the mystic notes of the Sufi iroet, or the portrayal of musical melodies 
personified, he could not go against the instincts of his heredity. 

For reasons already given, we must refrain from anj^ particular description of the 
Mughal Painters and their works. The wealth of material is, once again, so great 
that there is no hoi)e of doing any justice to the artists and their masterpieces, were 
we to attempt even a bare summary of the productions. When after an eclipse of five 
hundred years or more, they come once again into projpinence, under the greatest 
of the Mughals, the Painters begin as innovators, some of them being probably 
Persians. The innovators were, however, soon overwhelmed by native talent; for 
the indigenous genius for pictorial representation was by no means dead. 

Persian Painting declined in its homeland, however, after the sixteenth century, 
to be reborn in India with wonderful life and pulsation under the fostering care of 
the Mughals. The Mughal painters, were, as already rf^iUarked, pupils of the 
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Persian Masters; but they were no soulless imitators, without a genius of their own 
to iinmortfilise, or a message of their own to deliver. An independent charaetei'istic 
style ’was developed by the Court Painters of Akbar, and kejjt up under bis two 
immediate successors, 'rhroughout the short but glorious history of the Mughal 
Painting, the Hindu influence is visible; but at no time was the latter so strong as 
under the inspiring influence of the Imperial connoisseur, who first dared to invite 
the latitudinarian Persian to his court. He himself disdained not to take lessons 
from the great masters; and was enthusiastic enough to found and endow a State 
School of Art, worked under his own personal direction and control. The Persian 
fore-runners and inspirers of the new Art soon coalesced under the influence 'with 
the native Indian talent; and so was reborn the Indian Mughal School x^i'oper, 
which continued down almost to our own days. As the might and the means of the 
Emperor advanced, his vision of Imperial Palaces began to take shape; and the need 
was soon felt to decorate them with pictures unequalled even as the inagniflccnt 
architecture of the Palace-Town as a whole. Remains of tire mural decorations of 
the Fatehpur-Sikri Palace are still visible. Persian subjects were not absent in these 
early elForts; but much of even that was characteristically Indian, and in all 
lirobability, is the work of Hindu artists collaborating. 

Prom mural decoration, the Mughal painter soon passed on to exquisite 
portraiture, which seems to have attained its zenith under Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan. The bulk of the Mughal Painter’s commissions consisted oi’])ortrait painting 
of grandees, and of Court scenes. As paper of the right texture had just begun to 
make its appearance, the artist became independent of the large surface offered for 
his work by the Palace walls. The palace of Fatehpur-Sikri, so lavishly embellished, 
was also about this time suddenly abandoned; and the artist began to work in a 
milieu and on material peculiarly adapted to the new task he had imposed upon 
himself. Even in portrait painting, though the Indian and the Persian seliools went 
on working side by side throughout the reign of Akbar, they rapidly developed an 
individuality of their own. .Tahangir, than whom no keener or more discerning, 
more munificent or more critical, patron has ever been found by the Painter in all 
history, gave a fresh impetus to the School of his father's creation. His patronage 
and appreciation carried the Indian Painter’s art to the highest point it ever 
reached under the Mughals. The Persian and Hindu traditions were fused into one, 
each enriching and improving the other, each demanding a minuteness of attention 
to detail, which has made the creations of that age the wonder of all succeeding 
generations and the despair of all would-be imitators. Mansur, that Prince of 
Painters, whom Tahangir officially stjded the “Wonder of his Age,” was a master 
in animal portraiture; and his pictures of birds and beasts are yet the marvels of the 
painter’s brush. The master painter in portraiture was Bishandas, an obvious 
Hindu. Every grandee of the Court has been immortalised by bis undying brush; 
and every noteworthy incident at Court or in the Camp, where the Emperor ’^vas 
present, or ifi which he was interested, has been recorded atid preserved by the 
labours of these immortals, 
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With the death ot tins Prince oP artists, Jahangir, the soul of Indian ])ainting 
de])arted. Ihe outward torm remained ior a while after, but the spirit inhabiting 
had flown away. From portrait painting and scenic dis])lay, the painter had learnt 
the value of light and sliade; and so the figures of the later IMughals acquired a new 
roundness, and a background or landscape, which had been lacking in the works of 
their predecessors. This last development, together with the revival of the 
perspective, is nowadays claimed to have occurred not until European influences 
had been decisively at work. Akbar himself was the first to be interested in 
European painting, and had even sent an agent to the Court of Goa for European 
curiosities and craftsmen to work under the Imperial eye. Through the .Jesuit 
Missionaries at his Court in 1,580, Akbar made his first direct acquaintance with 
Eiii' 0 ])ean painting, already very rich with the labours of the great Cinquecontist.s. 
Secular as well as religious masterpieces of Europe found some imitators in 
miniature at the Court of Akbar and his son; but for the major part of their 
productions were wholly Indian in concejition, design, and finish. Jahangir, while 
appreciating at their true value the efforts of European arti,sts, was definitely opposed 
to any deliberate adulteration of Eastern and We.stcrn methods, technique, or 
ideals. And so, while he .suffered some of the characteristics of European painting 
to creep into the work of his Court artists, he insisted upon their maintaining an 
individuality of their own. The European features imported into Indian art were 
thus 'wholly Indianisecl, even before the magnificent Shah Jahan gave a fresh 
imimlse to the ornate court painting of his time. Portrait painting becomes, under 
the successor of Jahangir, the most fashionable; and the most wonderful profiles 
■were drawn by the lightest of light touches. The Imperial jmtronage was now no 
longer the monopoly of the poet or the painter; but every kind of artist was 
recognised and encouraged; giving us, in consequence, those wonderful creations, 
which, like the Taj and Delhi palace and the several mosques, must for ever 
immortalise the name of the Imperial patron. 

Under Shah Jahan, miniature-painting underwent a further elaboration. 
Miniature artists were not unknown in the days of Akbar; but the classification of 
their works under their respective sign-mairual is all but impossible, since more than 
one artist laboured 031 one and the same piece. One painted the border and outline, 
while another did the colouring in the main body of the picture. In Shah Jahan ‘s 
time, miniatiire-]3ainting came to be considered as utterly incomplete, unless a roost 
ela, borate and ornamental border of bright-hued flowers, birds and butterflies was 
deftly woven into the main theme. The Mughal miniature-painter, despite these 
flourishes and embellishments, was the lineal descendant of the ancient Hindu 
Court and cave-painter, and not of the Persian artist, though first resurrected by 
Persian influence. Between the Mughal court miniaturist of Agra and his Hindu 
progenitor there ivas only this difference; that the former lacked wholly th& latter’s 
subtle idealism. As introduced first by the gi-ateful Humayuti after bis return from 
Persia, the new phase of the Painter ‘,s art .seemed distinct in its realism, its peculiar 
personal appeal to the living and the powerful. But the Indian pupils of the Persian 
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inno’i'iitors soon assiniilalcd the mysteries of this novel cult; and enriched it by a 
certain something of their own inspiration from unconscious heredity. The excessive 
richness, however, that came in course of time to be associated with miniature- 
painting, marks, in Shah Jahan's time, the beginning of decline from the very high 
level the Painter's art had attained to in India. 

The accidents of history also played their part in this consummation. The 
Fratricidal War of Shah Jahan s sons resulted in the defeat and death of that noble 
Prince, Dara Shukoh, than whom the entire line of the cultured, liberal, highly 
refined J\Iughal Imperial family can boast of no greater in erudition, enlightenment, 
or artistic appreciation. In the place of Dara came the iconoclastic and fanatical 
Aurangzeb Alamgir. He, too, was a true scion of his glorious race in general 
culture; but his mind was the mind of a puritan, his outlook on life that of an 
ascetic. His jdeasures were not of the Prince, as understood by his father and 
grandfather, at any rate. And so he set his stern warrior’s face against the lighter- 
arts and lovelier graces, that had made so much of the beauty and grandeui- and 
splendour of his ancestors’ Court. The Fine Arts did not die at once the death that 
the Emperor is said to have wished to the body of Indian music. The painter still 
continued to ])ly the brush; and Alamgir’s edicts did not touch him, in spite of the 
obvious sacrilege of his art in the eyes of the convinced Musahnan. For, the 
Emperor himself delighted in the irictorial records of his own grand doings. But he 
sought to discriminate invidiously between artists of his own creed and those of 
others; and so sowed the seeds of decline that ultimately brought about all ])ut a 
total decay of the Fine Arts in India. 

This brief survey of the painter’s art in India must suffice to give the reader a 
taste of the pristine splendoni-s of artistic achievement in this country. After 
Aurangzeb, the painter, like the musician and the architect, continued to eke out 
a miserable existence at the court of minor princes. After Nadir Shah’s invasion 
and inroad upon the magnificent library of portraits and miniatures, the artist lost 
that living communion with the soul of the departed masters of the ])ast, which 
looked out from their works in the Imperial Art collection. The decline once set in 
■went headlong on the downward course till, by the end of the eighteenth century, 
liltle of the true artist’s genius remained in India. 

At this stage the question may well be asked: "What was the mission of Art in 
India? And what has been the sum total of its contribution ? There is, indeed, a 
striking differenee in the ideals that inspired the Indian artist, and those of his 
confrere of the Near and Far "West. While in ancient India, Art -was more or less 
an ex]5ression of the Ideal,— itself a creature of a rich and ardent imagination, 
glowing with religious zeal and fervour,— in the West the artist has even now not 
been able to discard the crutches of the model, and emancipate himself from Ihe 
restraint of reproducing the real. Aid indeed is ever young, and ever old. It is 
catiioUe without being apostolic, universal without being ehigraatic. But, while the 
ai’tist in India was evolving and executing his conception of the Ideal, his prototype 
in countries now leading the vanguard of civilisation had hardly emerged from his 
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rude cave-dwelling and ruder charcoal sketching. Even when tlic Greek copyist of 
Egyptian dexterity in craftsmanship came upon the scene, all that he contributed 
was a Cult of Beauty, which went no further than what the eye could see. If the 
poet’s eye in a line frenzy rolling was not quite absent in the finest of the Athenian 
sculptor, the painter of imaginative perfection did not make very great headway 
in Greece, especially in comparison with sculpture- We have no specimens of the 
best Greek painting now surviving. 'J'he greatest of the Greek philosopliers Inu’c no 
doubt assigned a high place to the art of painting; but until their testimony is 
corroborated by more tangible evidence, it is not quite free from question whether 
the art of painting had attained in Greece the same height as sculpture. The point, 
therefore, still remains: What is Art? The Athenian ans^vered the query by nifiking 
it a handmaid of beauty. It was not the Goddess herself, not even a pale reflection 
of her divine effulgence; but only a poor, humble, servitor, whose claim to a 
niche in the pantheon was conceded begrudgingly. The Greek artist was a 
copjfisL, not a creator, and contented himself with a mere translation of the beauty 
of man and things into permanent forms of bronze and marble. Beauty of this kind 
is necessarily transient; and the artist tries, by incorporating it into more durable 
forms, to invest it with a sort of immortality,— a property of the Divine into the 
human or the mortal. I^a Gioconde or Holbein s Du<‘hess of Milan, for exainjde, 
would never have been remembered, except for an immortalisation of this kind. 
But this is far from that creative effort, w'hich seeks to catch and embody the 
fleeting message of the age by a flourish of the brush, so that generations to come 
may read and reflect and profit by the message thus conveyed. The spirit of the 
age remains unenchained in such endeavours to embody the beauty of form and 
expression as seen in the earthly models. Hence, Grecian art, even at its best, falls 
far short of that excellence of creative genius which distinguishes the earliest Indian 
art. Even the later European painter has hardly ever transcended tiie limitation 
imposed from the infancy of art in Europe by the traditions of Greece, h'or though 
he had his Christs and Madonnas, his saints and angels, they were all, as Mark 
Twain remarks somewhere, Italians in Italy, and French in France, and dull, slow, 
heavy in PIolland,~with rarely a hint of the original Judaism in the curve of the 
nose, or the swell of the cheek, peculiar to the Semitic phj^siognozny. Not so fhe 
inspired artist of India, seeking to visualise the perfection of his ideal. That ideal — 
born of the spirit, not of rnatter— gave him a pattern, a model, which was made 
universal from Madura to Peshawar, by the elaborate, exhaustive, and withal, rigid, 
canons of the master-artists, 

SCULPTURE 

The plastic arts, particularly sculpture, seem at first sight more difficult of 
execution and perfection than the pictorial. The manual labour is obviously greater, 
and the knowledge of anatomy has to he unavoidably higher, owing to the need to 
show the third dimension. The creative excellence and uniqueness is. however, 
distinctly superior in painting, which knows no limits. Because of the nature ol 
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sculpture, we might be inclined to believe, Irom the still surviving examples of that 
art, that it was cultivated long before painting. As a matter of histoiy, however, the 
two seem to advance togetlier hand in hand, and intimately influence the best 
creations in either. 'Phe art of the painter, however, has left very few concrete 
survivaLs due to want of durability in tlie medium through w'hich the painter had to 
express himself. The frailness of the medium is, however, in no way responsible for 
the paucity of plastic remains of our ancient nrlistic creations- Ilut even in their case 
the earliest jnaterial for carving selected by the Indian artist seems to have been 
wood; and wood in India is peculiarly liable to decay and destruction. The Aryans 
of the Vedic age seem to have mastered the mysteries of carpentry and metal work, 
particularly of Ayas, (copper, if not iron), for all household and ritual purposes. They 
seem to have been also very fond of gold jewellery, and Avere adepts at weaving, 
sewing ineluding embroidery, leather work, and pottery. But the pure nature- 
worship of the early Yedic religion, coupled with the lively imagination of the early 
Aryans, seems to have put a ban on image-making, though decoration of the 
products of some of the crafts mentioned could not have been quite unknown. For 
sculpture and iconography on the Indian soil, we are, according to the evidence of 
history now available, indebted to the Dravidian strain. 

“ AmongU tlie elements of Daividian origin," says Lho Imtorwn of l/uUan aiul Imloneiiun 
An, A. Koomatiiswamj', “are probably the cults of the pballu.s and of mother-goddesses, 
Nagas, Yaksas, and other nature spirits; and many of tiie arts. Indeed, if wc recognise 
in the Dravidian a southern race, and in. tlie Aryans a nortliern, it may -well be argued 
that the victory of kingly over tribal organisations, the gradual reception into orthodox 
religion of the phallus cult and the molher-Goddesses, and the shift from nbslracl 
symbolism to anthropomorphic iconography in the period of iheistic and BkalHl 
development, mark a final victory of the conquered over the conquerors. ” 

But, recognising the full value of the Dravidian contribution, the historian is still 
bound to conclude S-O). 

“ Indian art and culture, in case, are a joint creation of the Dravidian and Aryan 
genius, a welding together of symbolic .and representative, abstract and expUcil, 
language and thought. Already at Hharhut and Sauci the Aryan s5mibol is yielding to 
its environment and passing into decoration; Kusana art, with the facts of imagery and 
its root in Bbaldi, is essentially Dravidian. Already, however, the IndiM-Santi figure at 
Bodhgaya shows Aryan affecting Dravidian mode.s of expression, uiiLicipating the 
essential qualitie,s of all later Sattvilc images. , ’ There is an originally reali.stic 
intention, hut accommodated to the terms of pure design. This is in a real sense 

was a marriage—inarriage of the East and the West, or North and South, eonsummated, 
as the donors of an image would say, “for the good of all senlient beings’’; a result not 
of a superficial blending of Hellenistic and Indian technique, but of the crossing of 
spiritual tendencies, racial Sanisbaras (pre-occupations), theit mnjr well have been 
determined before the u.se of matals was known.” 

However this may have been, by the time the Indian artist had begun to work 
in more durable materials, he had attained a degree of excellence, and a mastery of 
outline and design, which give a character all their own to the sculptured glories of 
India, The artist consciously placed before him an ideal, which, though it did not 
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make him completely independent of the aid of mortal models for realising his 
conception of Divine Beauty, grace, matchless and perfect serenity, made him ever 
strive for the super-human. To realise this goal he submitted himself to a 
training and discipline, which is seldom paralleled in other parts of the world. 

“Let the imager,” wrote Sukracliarya, the cLssie guide of the Indian Sculptor, “e^labtibh 
Ullages in temples Iiy meditations on deities who are the objeets, of In*-, devnlimi, " 

*4 " „ ^ In no other way, not even by direct and immediate vision of an actual 

object, IS it possible to be so absorbed in contemplation as thus in the nialanff of 
nnageb”.* 

The Indian artist was, in other words, working not for a mortal patron, but for 
the immortal gods. He is styled in Sanskrit variously,— and significantly,— the 
Achiever (Sadhaha), the Wizard (Mantr'm)y or the Yogiv. The sculptor or ptiintcr 
has his human preceptors and guides; but not the most proficient pupil ventured to 
create his master-piece without first undergoing in its entirety that wonderful 
ritual which the classic writers of India called “the Seven-fold Ollices ”. Wnicii the 
artist-devotee of the gods had offered up his prayers, 

“He must meditate on the emptiness of (Shimi/alwa) or non-e'iislencc of ull things, for, 
by the fire of the idea of the abyss, it is said there are destroyed beyond lecovery the 
live factors of ego eonscumsiiess. Then only should he imoLe the desired divinity by the 
ultcraiice of the appropriate seed-word {Bija), and should identify himself completely 
with the divinity to be represented. Then, finally, on pronouncing the Dhyana Maiituim, 
ill which the attributes are defined, the divinity appears visibly 'like a reflection’ or ‘as 
in a dream’ and this brilliant image is the aitisl’s model, 

The artist was enjoined to become one with the Divinity, “Devam Bhootmi 
Dett'am YajeV’, was tlie motto of his whole school. Because, however, the Indian 
artist dispensed more or less with mortal models, his creations show no flaw in 
figure or defect in proportions- Because he evolved his own type of beauty in 
divine personality, he never failed to suit the pose and expression of every figure to 
the varying shades of emotion which had each such figure in its grip. 

The earliest monuments of sculptural achievements in India, so far discovered, 
are the burial mounds of Lauriya Nandgarh in Bihar. Constructed from alternate 
layers of clay and straw with leaves, two of these have a salwood post standing erect 
in the centre of each, with a deposit of human bones and charcoal accompanied by 
a small gold leaf. On this is impressed a primitive outline of a female figure, 
supposed by many to represent the Goddes,s of JEartb. Other remains of a period 
authentically going beyond the Mauryan age are embodied in the decayed walls 
of the great pre-Mauryan Metropolis of Rajagriha,. built of rough cyclopean msisomy. 
Archseologists in India seem to be agreed, however, that in Vedie India buildings 
of material other than wood must have been rather the exception than the rule. 
Climatic reasons alone must have rendered brickwork insecure as well ns expensive 
in the earlier homes of the Vedic Aryans. Wood must have been cheaper, as well 
as more admissive of rich surface decoration by the master-pieces of the pictorial 


1) Siikvacharya quoted ia A. Kuinara8Wttiuy-~i3«wr on Hindu Idoal of jlri, 
9) Fouchevi loonoffraphie Buddhique, It, 8-H. 
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art that seem to have vanished for ever from the ken of mankind. The finds in the 
Bhir mound at Taxila must, however, be mentioned even in this bare sketch, as 
examples of pre-Mauryan, if not Vedic, remains, particularly because of the Tcrrd 
Cotta reliefs some of which resemble the Earth Ooddess of Lauriya. ' Says 
Kiummiswamy, in his Hislunj of I vdi an and IndoucCmn Art. (p. 10); 

“The antiquities I'onnd liere and elsewhere prove that had allained a high level 

before the Miiurya period, and that tlie cutting and polishing of hard stone in the 
fourth and fifth eentuies 13. C. had reached a level of technical accoinplisliment which was 
sustained in the Miuii>a period, but never uftenvards surpassed.” 

The dominant niot if a.nd the chief characteristics of the art of this period in India 
seem in no way to be different from the more unthentie examples corning from the 
Mauryan age. Strange animals, peculiar figure.s, striking symbols, like the Swastika 
or the spirtil, seem to be eoitimou in Aryan India as in the countries to the north 
and the west of India right up to the shores of the Mediterranean. The bell-shaped 
capitals in the Mauryan remains ha^m been exampied by many students of the 
arti.stic heritage of India as indicating a borrowing from Persia. But more likely is 
the suggestion that India in those days formed an integral part of that cultural unit 
which stretched from the eastern shores of the Meditcrraneaji to the mouth 
of the Ganges, in which all artists worked on the same lines, with the same 
ideals. 

From the days of the Mauryas begins a continuous history of India’s artistic 
master-pieces. Fergusson has said that the history of Indian art is written in decay. 
Sir J. Marshall will have none of it, regarding that history to be “one of continuous 
forward progress,” Apart altogether from the giant pillars and magnificent stupas 
being the official and authentic mementos of the court art under the Mauryas, the 
colossal stone-figures from Besnagar and Parkham may justly be taken to be 
splendid specimens of the non-official, popular and wholly indigenous art of the 
period. Wonderfully designed, these free-standing figures of a Yaksha and a Yakshi,- 
defaced and of archaic appearance as they are,— give a magnificent impression of 
mere volume and massiveness. The sense of dignity is greater, if anything, in the 
Chauri-bcaving female figure recently found at Patna, giving a most wonderfully 
realistic picture of the female form divine. It is from such beginnings that the 
triumphs of the Buddhist age, inspired with rare spiritual exaltation, were finally 
achieved in the centuries that followed. 

There is, in these specimens of purely popular art, no trace of imitation of foreign 
art-creations, sometimes urged against the surviving remnants of the court artists of 
Asoka and his successors. The naomments of these Grst historic Mmperors of India 
comprise a number of pillars erected in his dominions by Asoka to commemorate 
his triumphs in the field, or to preach imperial sermons to his people; a pillared hall 
at Patna, the seat of his Government, alleged by some to have been modelled on 
the Hoyal Palaces of the Persian Kings; a group of rock-tentples in Bihar, a 
monolithic rail at Sarnath; a throne in the temple at Buddha Gaya; and parts of 


l) Ktuttavagwamy's Eiatofy af Indian and Indoneiian Ati, p, lo. 
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Stupa umbrellas at Sanehi and Sarnath.' All these remains are alike remarkable 
in the marvellous chiselling of their surface, and its d!izyJij)g polish. Jmt ns take, 
for illustration, the famous Sarnath pillar as typical of the class. It was here the 
Blessed One first turned the Wheel of the Law; and so, to mark the sacred site, his 
Imperial disciple erected, two hundred years later, a circular shaft of plain sandstone, 
brilliantly polished, and slightly tapering towards the top. 

“The capital consists of four nddnrsed lions, ivhich originally siipiiorted a Dhttvtmt: Cttkla 
or Wheel of the Lair, resting on an ahneus hearing in relief .-tii elephant, horse, hull 
and lion, separated by four small Dlinmmit Cnkhas, below nliicli is the iiuertcd lotus 
forming the “bell.”- 

It is these so- called “bell-shaped” cajiitals of the Asokan pillars, which have led 
many European students of the Indian art-fo)-ms lo trace in them a borrowed motif. 
The “bell,” as a matter of fact, is nothing but the lotus, so common a feature and 
emblem in India in the days long before the Mauryas. As Wr. Flavell has justly 
shown, the “bell” of the European critics is only an adaptation to striicLural purposes 
of the common, popular, well-known lotus-and-vase motf which, in the case of 
these Asokan pillars, .served to present a .symbol of Buddha’s nativity. 

“The vase,®' says Mr. Havell in his fdrii/s of Indinn Ait, (p, 48) “forming the base of the 
pillar stood for the cosmic waters — the all-Brahma ti ; the sh-aft wa.s the stalk of the 
mystic flower, the um-eality upon which the wodd-liCe was supported; the bell shaped 
capital was the world itself enfolded by the jictals of the sky; the fruit was Mohha,"’ 

At Bharut and tit Sanclii the flower is carved with marvellous precision in all it,s 
petals and stum.cn ; while the body of the pillar is rooted at the base in water-base, 
as is the case even more prominently at Karle. Perha])s, too, the entire structure of 
the pillar had a deeper spiritual significance in the hands of Asoka and his arli.sts. 
It symbolised the iirngna-parmHa, the Supreme ITisdom. The Tantra Tattva 
says .---“In the root she is all-Brahman; in stem she is all maya; in the flower she is 
all-world; and in the fruit all-liberation.” If the flower at the top of the Asokan 
pillar is “all- world”, may it not signify, also, the universal sovereignty of the 
Emperor? In any case, it is inadmi,s.siblc to call these capitals “Pcrsepolit{in,”and so 
to deny the Indian artist of the Mauryan monuments the credit that is his due for 
his marvellous imagery and perfect symbolism manifested in the most exact fidelity 
in every detail of his creations. 

Sir John Marshall is inclined to regard, in the Cambridge History of Anckni 
India, the Sarnath pillar as being of Pcrso-Hellenic creation. In praise of its 
artistic beauty he is warmer tlian the most sympathetic students of Indian art, both 
native and foregin ; 

“The Sarnath capital, on the other hand, though by no means a masterpiece, is the 
product of the most developed art of which the world was cognisant in the third 

century B. C. the handiwork of one who had generations of artistic effort and 

experience behind him. In the masterful strcngtli of the crmVning lions, with their 
swelling veins and tense muscular development, and in the spirited realism of Ihb reliefs 


1) cp. Marshall in Qwmhf'iige JAMory of Indhi, h' 

3) KuiQarflswaroy Sisiory of Indian and Art. |i. If, 
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below, there is no trace whatever of the limitations of primitive art. So far as naturalism 
was his aim, the sculptor has modelled his ligiires direct from nature, and has delineated 
their forms with bold, htithful tourh ; but he has done more than this; he has 
fonscinusly and of set purpn.se infused a tectonic conventional spirit into the four lion.s, 
as to bri\i'> tliem into hnrinon.v with the .irchitectuml character of the monument, and 
in the (osp of the horse on the abacus he has availed himself of a type well-known and 
approved in western art. Equally mature is tlie technique of his relief work. In early 
Indian, as in early Greek sculpture, it was the practice, as we shall presently see, to 
compress the relief between two fixed planes, the original front plane of the slabj and 
the plane of the background. In the reliefs of the Sarnath capital there is no trace 
whatever of this process: each and every part of the animal is modelled according to its 
actual depth without reference to any ideal front plane, with tlie result that it presents 
the appearance almost of a figure iii the round which has been cut in half and then 
applied to the background of the abacus.” 

From the xtoint of view of the sculxtlor’s art, the Sarnath rail and the Buddha 
Gaya throne are relatively uninteresting, tvanting ns they do in any conspicuous 
ornamentation. Each of these is cut out of a single block of stone with perfect 
exactness; and though the umbrellas are very plain, the simplicity is beautified 
unspeakably by the exquisite edearness of the ribs of the umbrellas. 

Cognate, however, to the .sculptured figures on the pillars of Asokan type, or the 
gatc-waj^s at Sanchi in a slightly later era, may be mentioned the examples of 
Haurya terra-coLt:i figurines found at the lowest levels from Patalqmlra, the capital, 
to Taxila, the diief university. 

“These moulded plaques and modelled heads and hu.sts represent in most cases a standing 
female divinity, with very elaborate coiffure, dressed in a tunic or midc io the waist, and 
with a dhoti or skirt of diaphanous muslin. Despite the garment, especial care is taken 
to reveal the mount of Venus in apparent nudity, ’** .^ * ,. These types in.ay have 

behind them a long history; they may have been votive tablets or auspicious representa- 
tions of molher-goddts.scs .and beslowers of fertility, and prototypes of Mayadevi and 
Lakshmi.”* 

Ill the age following the Bfauryas’ there seems to have been a slight decline. 
The Stupa at Bharhut in Central India is ascribed to the middle of the 2nd 
century B. C., and i.s lavishly sculptured, both in the massive stone railing going 
round the base of the stupa, and the gateway of colossal dimensions leading to the 
shrine iiroper- Series of scenes from the previous lives of the Buddha, —the 
Jofe/mA',™ first begin in these sculptures to challenge the artist’s imagination and 
embody his skill. The Naga Jataka, the dream of Maya Devi, the famous Jetavana 
ill all its leafy glory, and covered with the concrete evidence of the devotion and 
munificence of Anathapindifca, here begin to oust the old severe simplicity of the 
first Buddhists, wEo.se monuments up to the days when Asoka reigned are chaste, 
their wgin beauty undefiled by any superstructure suggestive of the remotest 
apx>roach to idolatry. Single images also add to the richness and variety of these 
decorations, and make a subtle connection with the Vedic pantheon. Technically 
and artistically, however, the work seems to be inferior, Marshall finds these 

I) Kumuffiswamf, llislory 0/ Indie^i and IndauB$im Art, 
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figures “ portrayed an silhouettes sharply detached from their background, ” thus 
giving a rather crude idea ot space and primitiveness in modelling or general 
composition. Ihc railing of the famous temple at Buddha-Gaya, with its wealth of 
flower and animal decorations, lotus medallions, or upstanding figures in high relief, 
evidences again a distinctive advance in artistic technique in conception, design and 
execution. Even for the Bliarhul reliefs, such a keen critic as Fergusson 
remarks:-— 

“Some animals such as elephants, deer .and monkejs are better repicsented there than in 
any sculpture known in any part of the world; so too are some tiecs * ^ * The 

human figures, too, though very diffeient from oui standard of beauty and grace, are 
tnitliful to nature, and, where grouped together, combine to express the action intended 
wiLli singular felicity. For an honest purpose like iirc-Rapha elite kind of art, there is 
probably notlimg much better to be found elsewlieie.”’ 

Marshall, comparing the Bbarhut sculptures with those of Buddha-Gaya, in 
favour of the latter, saj^s;— 

“ Taken as a whole, their style is consulernblv more developed than that of the Bharbnt 
reliefs, and, at I he same time, nioie proiiouncedlj affected by the influence of western 
ait, Witness, for instance, in the matter of technical treatment, the freer movement of 
plants leading to more eonvuieuig spalml effect, the more organic modelling of the 
figures, the relative fiecdom of their pose and composition, and the effort to bring them 
into closer relationship one with the other; and witness, again, in the matter of motifs, 
centaurs, winged monsteis, and tritons, the schematic treatment of the animal friezes, 
and the scene of Surya in his four-horse chariot copied directly from a Hellenistic 
prototype (PI, XIX, 51).” 

Let us here note the origin and form of the Stupa. Though now identified with 
Buddhist symbolism, the true origin of the Stupa is traced by the historians of 
Indian art to the exigencies of Vedic ritual. Perhaps it represented, in the millennia 
before the Buddha came, the funeral mound of the Vedic hero, even as it did ui the 
Buddhist age. Perhaps it began us a special sacrificial pavilion of the Aryan 
chieftain, made of bamboo with its curved top, and rounded form. When the early 
Aryan king performed tlie sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas, he acted as the son of 
Surya, the Mithra or Sun-God. His tent or chariot, and later on his special hut or 
palace, where the sacrifice was performed, must necessarily have been kept apart 
from the “impure,” and must have been marked by some symbol or emblem 
indicative of the purpose of the place and the rank of its occupant. The very name 
Vmana, given technically to the temple shrine, marks this ancient origin of the 
Indian temple. When the followers of the Buddha first adopted it as their symbol, 
the Stupa became the funeral monument par ewcellence of the princely sage and 
prophet. Hare}} wou}d even urge that “the metaphor of the JBight-fold Path was 
borrowed from the processional path of the Aryan fortified settlement, which 
generally had eight gates ” (Mt^adbook of Indian Art); for “Buddha only changed 


1) Forgasson. Vol. II. p. 80. 
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the Aryan concept of the law from a law of sacrifice to a law of spiritual 
evolution.” {Ibid. p. 13. y 

All these features are evident in the Buddhist Stupas in the centuries that lollowed 
the adoption of that creed as the State Religion in India. Originally made in the 
Aryan days of wood or bambu, the royal craftsmen of Asoka and his successors 
soon began to make enduring structures of stone or brick, solid instead ot hollow as 
they once were, and with a steadily increasing wealth of inside and outside 
decoration and inscription. The brilliantly polished surface served admirably to 
record in rock-cut letters the deeds of the heroes; while the elimination by Buddha 
of the distinction between the the “ impure, ” — so essential to Vedic 

sacrifice, —o])encd a far wider field of choice for the craftsmen of the Buddhist 
princes. But even the Buddhist Stupa continued to carry that unfailing symbol of 
royalty, —the Umbrella; though in many of the monuments now surviving it is 
missing. The relic-casket, or Ilarmika, was also Iherc serving as a pedestal; and one 
of these has now been found at Taxila almost intact. 

The most glorious example of the Stupa now in existence is that at Sanchi in the 
Central Indian State of Bhopal. The gateways here are famous all over the world 
for their unparalleled marvels of story-telling in stone. 'The Stupa itself, as now 
seen, is 5-i- feet high without the railing and the umbrella at the top, and is in form 
an almost hemispherical dome reposing on a high plinth. Its four principal gateways, 
facing the four cardinal points, came successively in the following order; the 
Southern, the Northern, the .Eastern and the Western, the order being evidenced 
by the styles of their carving. Each gateway is made up by two square pillars, with 
a cross beam of capitals supporting a superstructure of three architraves with volute 
ends, ranged one above the other at intervals of slightly more than their own 
height. On the capitals are standing dwarfs or lions or elephants addorsed. Other 
figures of men and women and animals of all kinds occur between and above the 
architraves. The pillars and superstructures are richly ornamented by bas-reliefs, 
while suinnounting and dominating all is the Sacred Wheel, flanked by attendants 
and Trishula emblems on either side. 

It is impossible to give even a bare outline of this tremendoius monument of 
Indian artistic history. Those who have seen it with the living eye will never find 
in the most glowing word-picture anything more than a tepid reflection. The single 
example of the Chhcmdaiita Jataka, carved both on the Southern as well as the 
Western gateways, would suffice to show the vast scope of the Indian artist’s work. 
The technique of the artist seems to have improved in the interval between the 


1) Mr. A. K. ICiimaraswamy thus sums up the form and pui'po.se of the Stupa in hia History of 
Indian Art, (p. 30.) 

"A Stupa usually rests on a ba.scmeiit of one or more .square torrace.s ( Medhi), or js at least surrounded by a 
paved square or circle for eircumumbulation, the terraocs being approached by stairs (Sopana)-, it consists of a 
solid dome (anda ov garhlia) mih. a triple circular base, and above the domo a cubical “Mansion” or “God’s 
house” (Ilarmika), from Mdjich rises a metal mast (Tasti), the base of which pcneirate.s far into the anda; and this 
mast bears a range of symbolical parasols ( ohatra), and at the top a rain-vaso (Varshasthala,) corresponding to 
the Kahsha of a, Hindu shrinii.” 
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carving on these two gateways. Spatial effect, perspective, contrasts of light and 
.shade are attempted with greater success in the later than in the earlier sculptures; 
but the earlier indicates a creative genius, whose flaws of technique in no way mar 
the pleasure at the sight of his work to a lay observer. Of only one figure,— 
that of the w'ood-nymph hanging from the boughs of a tree, — Havell says; 

‘The rubust young damsel -^^ith arms and legs over-weighted with ornaments, who 
.appears on the Sauchi gatewij s as a w’ood-n) niph hanging on to the boughs of ti 
nmngo-lree, may seem less giacefiil and refined than the dryad of pure Greek art, thoiigJi 
the primeval forest might know this rustic beauty better than the elegant town-bied 
maid of Athens “****■+ But few artists would assert that the siulptnr who 
created this vigorously diawn and admirably modelled figure had ani thing to learn from 
the academic technique of the Gandhara School.” (IbiiL p. 36.) 

The School of Sanchi sculptors was, as evidenced by their creations, in marked 
contrast with the latter day Indian workers. Their treatment is wholly secular. 
Though the theme is Euddhist, and the purpose to edify, the figures themselves are 
not religious. They are true to nature and sensuous, and haveno affinity with the later 
creations of the Mahayana Euddhist under the Kiishan Emperors and their successors. 
The High Prie,sts of Enddhism raved against these creations as impious, for they 
had not yet come to regard art as a means to embody the spiritual ideas in concrete 
forms. “A theory of Beauty as per fectExperieacef'Jiasasvada/ia^JIf'a/ifnu^vciC^ fin a J 
had not yet been imagined,” explains Kumaraswamy. Hence the Historian’s 
conclusion that: “The Art of Sanchi is not, as art, created or inspired by Buddhism, 
but is early Indian art adapted to edifying ends, and therewith retaining its own 
intrinsic qualities. ’"(Kumaraswamy, History of Indian Art, p. 36.) 

The transition from the predominantly secular and sensuous, even if edifying, art 
of the Maurya days to the religious and idealistic creations of the Rushan and 
Gupta period must have been accomplished gradually. Perhaps the first sign of the 
change was the personification of the Blessed One in the concrete. While previously 
the artist had contented himself with indicating the Master’s presence by unmistakable 
symbols, like the foot-steps of the Teacher, now the seated and standing Buddha, 
with the varying but well known poses stereotyped in the several definitely indicated 
Madras of the canonists, begins to invite the chisel as well as the brush. It is 
impossible to say if the form and features now familiar to us in the innumerable 
Chaityas and Viharas of a thousand years represent faithfully the real Siddhartha 
as he lived and worked amongst his contemporaries. The Indian artist has, indeed, 
never followed a definite model; and so it is by no means unlikely that the Master, 
as we know him in innumerable cave-seulptiires or paintings, was only the 
idealised, -and afterw'ards standardised, —vision of some gifted genius. It has been 
Well observed:— 

“To the Greek, man, man’s beauty, man’s intellect %vere everything, and it w^s the 
apotheosis of this beauty and this intellect which still remained the key-note of Hellen- 
istic art even in the Orient. But these ideals awalccned no response in the Indian miad. 
The vision of the Indian was bounded by the imuWrtal rather than the mortal, by the 
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infinite rather than finite. Where Greek lliought was ethical, his was spiritual; where 
Greek was rational, his was emotional. And to these liighcr aspirations, tliese more spiritual 
instincts, he soug-ht, at a later dale, to give articulate expression bj' translating them 
into terms of form and colour.” (^Cambridge Ilisturij of India p. 019. Sir .1. Marshall.) 

It is impossible to review the innumerable specimens of this period discovered 
in the region round about Peshawar. Taxila, the juost famous Indian University- 
even in the days long before Alexander of Macedon, had continued to be a favourite 
home of Indian culture, radiating its influence, its ideals, and its conventions of art 
and aesthetics to all corners of the lluddhist world, and so bringing about a 
similarity of type or standard, which i,s surprising in all its myriad manifestations 
all over Asia. If we are to judge from what has been called the greatest mommient 
of the Emperor Kanishka’s reign, —a magnificent Stupa of stone and wood in 18 
stories, surmounted by an iron column of a total height of 038 feet, wliich claimed 
the unstinting wonder of the Chine.se sage and traveller six hundred years later,— 
or from the relics stored in the Mathura Museum, the artistic activities of the period 
must have been immense. The chief characteristics of the Buddhas of this age still 
display the sculpture in round or high relief. Ikit the conventions with regard to 
dress and pose and appearance, which were afterwards standardised, now manifest 
themselves as in the making. 

“The lieud is bliaveti, iievec covered willi curls; the itsaiisa, wherever jireserved, is spiral; 
there is no moustache; tlie right hand is raised in Ahhaya Miulra, the left is often 
clenched, mid lests on tlietliigli in sealed figures, or in standing figures supports the folds 
of the robe the elbow being always at some distance from tlic body ; the breasts are 
curiously prominent, though the type is absolutely masculine, and tlie shoulders very 
broad ; the robe leaves the right shoulder bare ; the drapery moulds tlie ilesh very closely, 
and IS arranged in schematic folds ; the seat is never a lotus, but always a lion throne 
iSiMhusawt), without iniiiiatiire figures, there is often a se.ited lion between the feet; the 
gesture and features are expressive of enormous energy, rather than of repose or sweetness, 
nor is there any suggestion of inteuded grace. The nimbus i.s plain or scalloped at the 
edge in low relief.”t 

Contrast with this spiritual type, the magnifieenL martial statue of the great 
Emperor Kanishka, Headless as it is, the inscription on it makes the identity 
unmistakable. The impression of tremendous physical force is eloquent in the wide 
shoulders, deep chest, long arms, all encased in a stiff long jama clearly suggestive 
of the armour of the period. The great straight sword could have been wielded only 
by a man of gigantic stature and strength ; while the full square stance, with feet 
encased in plate-armour shoes, shows an attitude of rock-like firmness, that is alone 
enough to convey the firmly established renown of the Emperor. 

But the same artist who could create figures of such awesome martial grandeur 
could also make those fine, delicate, sylph-like forms of an utterly elusive charm 
that many have mistaken to be the Indian dancing girls; hut which are, more 
accurately, the embodiments of wood-fairies or sylvan sprites, suggestive of 
vegetative fecundity in frank outline. 


1) Kumaraawamy. op. cit. p. ST. 
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Before, however, we conclude this section, let us take note of a rerj^ strange 
criticism urged against Indian Art creations in some quarters. Says the late Mr. V. 
A. Smith, in his article on the subject in the Imperial Gencffeer, Vol. II:— 

“After 800 A. D. Indian sculpture, properl.v so called, hardly deserves to be rockoned as 
art. The figures both of men and imnnals became stiff and forraai, and the idea of power 
IS clumsily expressed hy the niultipliealinn of members. The miiny-hc.adtd, nnmy-anned 
g'ods and godcles.ses, whose linages crowd the walls aiul roof's of niediev.al temples, h.ave 
no preten.sions to beauty, and are freciucntly hideous and grotesciue.” 

Because the shapes of these deities are unfamiliar to them, these historians and 
critics of the artistic products of India have been overwhelmed by their innate 
contempt for things with which their own imagination is unfamiliar: and so they are 
ready to condemn what they fire unable to understand. But, as a matter of sober 
historical fact, many-arnied and many-headed images,— or even those with peculiar 
shapes,— are by no means the exclusive creations of the Indian artist. In Greece as 
well as in Egypt such sculpture is by no means unknown. The critics, however, who 
are prone to condemn such unusual creations, are basing their criticism, unknown 
to themselves, perhaps, not so much on the true canons of art, but rather on their 
own personal prejudices. According to the immortal Leonardo da Vinci, “That 
hgure i.s most worthy of prai.s'e, which by its action best expresses the passion that 
animates it.’' Judged in this light, the Indian figures of an elephant-headed 
Ganesha; or a four-armed Nataraja; oj' a ten-armed Miihisba-Mardini, are most 
expressive of the passion, the real .sentiment that pervades and animates them; and 
the critic that does not perceive their beauty only exposes his own unfamiliarity 
with the canons of art and of artistic criticism. There is such a thing as synthetic — 
or explanatory— art, which may differ from purely representative art; but which 
is none the le.ss deserving of the highest glories of artistic creation, Tlie artist in 
India, it must further be remembered, did not evolve these images entirely from 
liis own imagination, Advances in mythology, or elaboration of Puranic legends, 
were stereotyping the description of particular gods and goddesses, giving tiiem a 
form and accompaniments,— e. g. the particular conveyance of each of the gods of 
the Trinity, and the symbol of their consorts,— which they were not at liberty to 
ignore- The problem before the artist, representing a legend,— like that of the Man- 
Lion Avatar of Krishna undertaken for the destruction of the demon Hiranya- 
Kashipu,— was rather to see that the peculiar shape of the principal figure required 
as per legend harmonised best with the balance of the sculpture a.s a wiiole. In 
these essential attributes of Unity and Vitality, which no true work of art should 
lack the Indian artist was at his highest from the days of the Guptas, if not earlier 
still, right down to the eclipse and neglect of the art of the sculptor beginning with 
the iconoclastic days of the Musalman emperors of Delhi. 

Prom and after the days of the Guptas, however, the sculptural creations become 
more and more intertwined with the architectural. The two arts had, indeed, 
marched hand in hand from the earliest times; but it is under the Guptas that the 
image first becomes an integral part of the general architectural scheme, It is by no 

' 31 
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means unnecessary or superfluous in the centuries that followed. Its technique is 
steadily more perfecLed, and it becomes a veritable and accepted “medium of 
conscious and exirlicit statement of spiritual conce]jtions. ” (Kumaraswamy.) Alono- 
with painting, sculpture has still a thousand years of gloT'ious liistory, till the 
iconoclastic Muhammadan came to banisli it from the public buildings of the 
country, and often even to destroy it wantonly, its only resting place being the 
great public edifices of the country. As, however, architecture fiourished as much 
under the Muhammadans as under the Hindiis and the Ikuldlusts, it would perhaps 
be as w^ell to see the subsequejit trunnj)hs of that art in the architect's contribution 
of over two thousand s'cars to the Splendour that was ’Inch 



CHAPTER VIU 

TEMI'LES AND 'FOMBS: PALACES AND PLEASANCES 


111 bpite of the ravages of time, the extant architectural glories of ancient and 
inediev'al India make a most wondrous chapter in the Splendour iluii if«v’ 'Imh 
Buddhists aiid Jains, Shaivites and ^'aishnavites, have all contributed their marvels 
of temple-building, rich in mystic symbolism, amazing in the ever-growing weallh 
of ornamentation, perfect in plan, proportion and finish, the like of wdiich few 
other countries in the world can show in a similar stretch of time. The artists and 
their iiatrons— both alike devotees— were ever anxious Lo build more firmly and 
finely the House of God than ever they thought of the homes of man. Hence it is 
that among the most ancient Hindu biiUdings. vve seldom find a palace or a villa 
])lanncd with care, decorated with enthusiasm, built with a view to last for ages. 
The Temjdes on the other hand, dedicated to each of the great cults, occupy the 
choicest beauty sjioLs in coo!, liilly retreats, well- wooded and well-watered, and 
cxliibit the most lavi.sli dis]day of artistic creation. Secular building in the days 
before the ]Mu.slim invasion obtained aLLeiilion only in so far as it had some connec- 
tion with religious worship; and so the only mention w'e find of remarkable 
architecture in structures devoted to temporal uses is in the Universities,— Taxila 
for the country round Pushkalavaty, Nalauda for Magadha, Sanchi for Vidis’hn or 
Malwa, A junta for the lands below the Yindhj’-as,— which were universally revered 
as the haunts of the Goddess of Learning. 

Wlten the Sruhammadun came upon the s’cene, the tenipie-glorios began lo 
wane. The IMusalman had, indeed, his owm religious architecture in the mosque; 
and though the early Muslim architeeiure in India was Hindu for all the purposes 
of the builder’s art, he introduced in mosque- building a tone of severe simplicity 
free from oriiamentalion, wdneh could not but make it an effective contrast with 
the Temples of later day Hindus, \Yhcn the Mirsalman had learnt to temper his 
religious zeal with a perception of the beauty and goodness in art, he used it in Ms 
palaces and mausoleums, his gardens and pleasances, which arc a unique 
contribution of this new line of rulers to the artistic glories ol' India. 

'Co understand better the true meaning and real beauty of the design, and finish 
of these several classes of the architectural monuments in India, let us first consider 
if there is any common origin and general purpose underlying them ail. The only 
specimens of the ancient Indian builder’s art that liave come down to us are the 
rock-temples of the Buddhist worship,— .save the recent diseovej-ies in the Indus 


Yalley near Mahenjo-Daro,— which take back the builder's art some three thousand 
years before Christ* The glories of the Imperial Palace at l^atalipufei’a or 
Fushkalavati are unknown; th© great halls of learning at hfalanda or Taxila, which 
for centuries upon centuries rang with the echo of holy commimioii and scholarly 
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debate, are no more; even the garden of sacred lAimbini, where the Blessed One 
was born, is lost, its ver}’’ site a problem for the groping archaeologist. They were 
built in stone in remote mountains girded by forests, impenetrable except to the 
zeal of the devotee, to last for ages, even though the first Buddhist temples were 
built for three generations only. The earliest Aryan shrine, or sacred spot for holy 
sacrifice, was built of bambu, so admirably suited to give a curvilinear roof, and 
intended to serve the Aryan chieftain as his tent in peace, and his chariot in war. 
In one temple at least, that of Siirya— the sun God— at Konarak, the wheels of the 
svarrior’s chariot are to be seen carved one side of the Vimnna or Temple shrine. 
The insignia of the royalty presiding, and the emblem of the Divinity specially 
sacrificed to, soon came to be integrally embodied into the main structure of the 
temple. The Shikharci, the Hindu spire, the most distinctive feature of this class, 
emanated from the old bambu pole— or umbrella— wiiich marked the first sacrificial 
hut of the early Vedic chieftain. I'he other symbols came gradually to be evolved 
and adopted as the myster!e.s of an elaborate cult began to develop. The treaimenl 
of the lotus and the A'o/o.vAa— the water-j^ot— has its own mystic symbolic 
significance, thus summed up by Haveil (Indian Architccinrc ). 

“The shining lotus flowers flouting on the still dark surfaee of the hike, thur manifold 
peUls o[)ening as the sun's rays toiieljetl them at break of day, and closing again at 
sunset, the roots hidden in the mud beneath, seemed perfeet symbols of creation, of 
divine purity and beauty, of the cosmos evolved from the dark void of chaos and 
sustained in equilibrium by the cosmic ether, Aknshn. Thcii colours red, white, and blue, 
were emblems of the Trimurli, the three aspects of the One: red for Brahma, tlie Creator; 
wldte for Shiva, the Divine spirit; and blue for Vishnu, the Treserver and Upholder of 
the Universe, The belT.sliaped fruit was the mystic Hiranyagnrhha^ the womb of the 
Universe, holding the germ of the M-oilds innumerable still unborn, '[lie bolus was the 
sent and footstool of the gods, the symbol of the material Universe, and of tlic heavenly 
spheres above it. It was the symbol for all Hinduism, ns the mihrah was for all Islam. 
Closely conneoted with the symbolism of the lotus was th.at of the water-pot,— the Knia.thn 
or JvwniWiff, —which held the creative element or the nectar of hnmoitality churned liy 
gods and demons from the cosmic ocean.” 

Of the evolution of the Lotus as a universal mystic symbol, the same writer says, 
in his work on Indian Scidptnve and Paint in g ; — {]). 29.) 

"Perfect knowledge, or abstract thought, regarded at. the male [iriiiciple and imaged in 
Indian art in the figure of llic Divine Yogi, thongii it contains within it the germ of all 
things, remains inert without the will and power to create, which imply a cosmic energy 
or SkaMi, An equilateral triangle is the geometric symbol of the three co-ordinated cosmic 
powers*.—Will (Ichha), knowledge (JuamiJt and Action (Krij/aJi or tlie three aspects of the 
One embodied in Divine form. When standing on its base the triangle symbolises the 
male principle; on its apex the female principle. The two triangles, intersecting 
each other, make the six-petallcd lotus, symbol of the mj^stic Divine Embrace, which 
completed the first act of creation.” 

We have already noticed the origin of the Stupa, its form and purpose, its 
sytn.boli.sm and ornamentation, as it came to be evolved under the fostering care of 
the ^*eat Buddhist Empire. It is the ancient funeral mound of an Aryan cbieftaiih 
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])reserving his ashes for sacrificial purposes. As the Buddha was a Sakj-a prince, l\is 
ashes were preserved in specially built Stupas, by 8 different Indo-Aryan tribes. 
Before the days of the Buddhist Emperors, no remains of these ancient graves are 
to be lound, probably because the ancient Aryan stupas were temporary wooden 
buildings, the ancestral sacrifice being ordained to last only up to three generations. 
But the names given to the various parts of the Stupa are too clearly reminiscent 
of the \Tdic saerificial terminology for ns to doubt for a moment the origin and 
ancient purpose of the Buddhist Stupa. The railing round the sacred relics wais the 
J^'ed ika, which signified in V'cdic ritual the sacrificial ground generally; the cross-bar of 
the railing is styled Shiichi> suggesting the shoots of the sacred Kuslin grass which 
lay strewn on the holy ground; the Pilgrims’ Path round the altar was the Mccllii, 
implying the ritual of the Pradakhhma (circumambulation). The Buddha changed 
the Vedic injunction of sacrifices to the law of spiritual evolution \ ia the luirma- 
Mctrga and the Jnaua-Marga. So, when Asoka adopted Buddhism as the State 
Religion of his Empire, he had no difficulty in adopting and converting this Vedic 
practice and ideology to his own purpose. He alone is reputed to have built 80,{)()0 
stupas. Though the earliest Buddhists were inclined to be puritanically proLestant 
so far as to banish from the Tabernacle the sculptor and the painter as worldly 
snares imbccoming to the devout, the later Sumgha gradually j>crmittcd a \'ari'^d 
and rich ornamentation of the Buddhist .shrine. 

Connected with the Stupa, was the Cathedral or Chaihja of the Buddhist, which, 
first began to afford scope to the most lavish display of the Indian architect’s genius. 
T’hc primitive Buddhist eathedral was built in the form of an apse, as the pilgrims 
folloVed the shape of the Stupa in their circumambulation. A double row of posts, — 
or pillars of stone inlaLor creations, —divided the nave from the aisles, and supported 
a huge barrel-shaped roof. Three doors,— the central one facing the Stupa larger 
than the two on the sides,— admitted the throng of the de\out to the body of the 
church. Over the main door was the famous horse-shoe window, from which shone 
the sun upon the ancient ^^edic altar, The lay pilgrims entered the church through 
the smaller side-doorway on tire left into the wing to follow the procession 
j)atli, and left by tire doorway on the right, the jnain entrance being i*cserved for 
the monks. 

The Karle eaves near Loiiavla on the "Western Ghauts contain perhaps as 
complete and beautiful a specimen as any in the rest of India, Dating as a primitive 
cave tabernacle from the days before Asoka, the structure is believed to have been 
completed by the first century B. C., though some ornaments of a later jieriod are 
not excluded. The grand Assembly-Hall, compared by Fergussoii to Norwich 
Cathedral, and described by him as “the finest of all,” is the largest now knowns and 
the ohe most complete in all details. Built at a time when this particular style of 
architecture was at the zenith of its purity, the cave is 124 ft. 8 in. from thd 
entrance to the wall at the back of the Stupa, while in width it is 4S ft. 6 in. 
from aisle-wall to aisle- wall The wings are only 10 ft. each, so that the nave is 
broad and majestic in proportion, supporting 15 octagonal pillars on either side. 
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])resrrvinM liis iislu's I'or siuvrificiul imrposes. Ah Ihc lUicldha was a Sakya ])rince, his 
nshc's were prose rvod in s|)('oiiilly huilt Siu]>us, by 8 clifForcut Indo- Aryan tribes. 
Belon' Ihe days ol Iho Buddhist Emperors, no remains of these aneieiil graves are 
to 1)0 ionnd, proliahly beeause tlu' aneieiit, Aryan stupas were iemporary wooden 
buildings, llu' aiieesirul saerifiee being ordained to last only up to three generations. 
Bui the names gPiven to the. various parts of the Stupa are loo clearly reminiseent 
ol tlu' Vedie sacrilicial terminology ior ns to doubt for a moment the origin and 
aneieiit purpose of the Buddhist S|u|)a. I'lie railing round the sacred relies was the 
rcdi/\<t, wdiieh signilii'd in \'('die ritual the saerilieial ground generally; the eross-barof 
the railing is styled Sln/rlu, suggesting the shoots of the sacred Kmhn grass which 
lay strewn on tlii' holy ground; tlu' .Pilgrims’ Path round the altar was the Mcdht, 
impl.ying' (he ritual of tin' (eiremuamhnlalion). The Buddha changed 

Ihe Vedh‘ injunction of saerifiei's 10 ihe law of spiritual evolution via Ihc Kdi'ina- 
d/n/ig'n and the JuanthMitr^a. ,So, when Asoka adoptinl Biuhlhism as the State 
Religion of his Emping In' had no diflienlty in adopting and converting this Vedie 
practice and ideology to Ins oun purpose. Ue alone is re]mLed to have built 80,000 
stupas, 'rinnigh Ihe earlh'sl Buddhisis were ineliued to be purilanhadly protestant 
so far as lo banish from tlu' I’alx'rnaele Ihe seniplor and ihe painter as worldly 
snares nnheeoming lo the dc'vout, the later AViw/.r/'ri' gniduidly permiilcd a varied 
and rich ornamentation of the Buddhist shrine. 

C’oimeeied with llie Stupa, was llu' (hithedral or (V/wV/yn of the Buddhist, whicdi, 
first began to idlord seoja' to the mo.sl lavish display of the Fiidiau architect’s genius. 
Tin' primitive PmddhisL eatheelral was built in the form of an apse, a.s the ])i]gTiin.s 
follolveel the shape of the Stupa in tlu'ir eireimmmbulalion. A double row of |)Osls,"~ 
or inllars ol stone in laier (>reations,— elivided the nave from the aisles, and sup])orted 
a huge liarrel-shaped roof. Three doors, —the central one fiu'ing tlu* SUipa larger 
than the two on the side's, “!idinilU‘d the throng of Ihe devout to the body of the 
e'hureh. Over the main door was the famous horsc-.shoe window, from which shone 
tlu' snu upon the ancient Vedie altar, The lay pilgrims outered the church through 
the smaller side-doorway on the left into the wing to follow ihe proec.ssion 
path, and lel'l by the' doorway on the right, the main entrance being reserved for 
the monks, 

'Flu* Karlu eaves near Lonavla on the Western Ohaiits contain ]>erhaj)s a.s 
eonpilete and beautiful a, specimen as any in the rest of India. Dating as a primitive 
cave tabt'rnacle from the days before Asoka, the slmeture is believed to have been 
eomideted by tlu* first <*entury B. (h, though some ornaments of a later period are. 
not excluded. The grand A.ssembly-Hall, compared by Fergnsson to Norwich 
Vathedral, and desK'ribed by him m “the finest of all,” is the large, st now known, and 
the one most complete in all details. Built at a time when this particular style of 
archifceefure was at the zenith of its purity, the cave is IM ft. B in, from iho 
entrance to the wall at the biu'k of the Stupa, while in width it is 40 ft. 0 in, 
from aisle-" wall lo aisie-walh IFhci wings arc only 10 ft. each, so that the bare is 
broad and majestii* in proportioih supporting I 0 octagonal pillars on either side. 
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“Jvieli i)ilLu Ini'; .1 tall btsc, !Ui oftnnoiinl sli, -ill, <111(1 ticlilj oi n.unculi il (apil.il, on llir 
inner tionl of which kneel !:« o eleplianls, e.icli lieannR Iwo R('iUMalh a man and 

;i 'n.isuan, bul soinctiiues two Icnialcs, nil icvv ninch ht-Ller excciiLed Ilian Midi oinanu'nls 
usually <aie; behind are liorscs and tigcis, endi hennnft a siiirIc liRure. I lu' m mmi |))I!ai< 
hcliuid the altar aic plain od.isoniil pitis, witlioiil ('ilher h.ise or lainlal, ,iim 1 the four 
undei' the oiitraiu (* R.illerj dilTc r coii'-ider.ililj fioni lliose at Hie Mdes. 'I'he 'aulpliiiis on 
the eaintal supply Ihe plnee iisuiillj octiipicd hv IVic/l .iiicl coiiiiee in (Jrci lan aidulednn-" 
(l''eiRU‘i‘5on. I. [1. Hi). 

Ah the totol hcifllit is only i,5 J'l. IVoin floor to roof, tlu' lni])irssion ol'lhc ofandour 
of Lhc nave is very much clco])cned. A /^i/ranlie sun-witulow, roundiiio in synijtalhy 
with the viuillcd roof, and filled in (nirt “by a massive liinher fiainework 
rcseniblinfi' fhe torana of a iialace o’atcw:iy, lijcrhls llp' nave. A spacious, lofty, 
ornaiucnlcd porch in front of the rhath/a-huW tvdd.s 1o Ihe di/vnily of Iht' edihet', 
and leads into the body of the elmreb by the usual three dooi"'. lit front is it screen 
of two plain eighl-sidod pillars, support ing, (nice upon it time v-ery probably, a music 
gallery, where in the words of the Wonb-Kmpt'ror the noise of Ihe Drum of 
Religion wnis to be heard instead of lhc Drum of Altcad ol' this scrta'ii is a 

lion coliimn,— a jdain shaft of sixteen hieets,— willi a caj)il!i! crowned wdth four lions 
originally sup]>octing in their turn Ihe Wheel ol' lhc Litw. A comitanion lo this 
column inu.st have stood on ihe opjto.sitc side in ancient times; but ils place is uov/ 
taken by a Hindu shrine of the Diirgu. 'J'lie place of the iiltar is taken in this ciee 
by the Dagaba ex.actly under tin* scinidoine of the apse, a plain dome erowoed by 
the reliquary and uinbrellii on a Iwo-storcycd eireuhir drum, carved in the upper 
margin with the usual rail ornaments. 'I'lie surface is ihrougiioiit hrilliiinUy polisjied, 
as also the pillars. 

What were these noble halls used for t 

“The' iin/ifiiiiJilicni ■’ ‘.ays Havell, “luiusl iili iii wli.il u. iiiiv, u.iiiI-iur in Hus noblu 
cP’bd'trcl iifjS'‘ml)ly hall (if lhc Sinnf-fin — Uic painted Inuiiui’s luiiur acri,'.'! Hu' uioc; Hii> 
flickfiiiig lishl tVoai the lamps edh't led upon the alilLeruiR suiibee of Hie Mupi, niid 
losing ilselt in the vaulted root ahuic ; (he liowed figures of the yi'llow vobid monks, 
solemnly (laeing round Ihe relic shrine and eli.inlmg the saeisd ks'ls, or soiled on Ihe 
door m meclil.itiou or grave dehale; the piuiis l.iyiiion lookui,". on tvmii betv-oeu Ike 
close-set pillars ot (he nave, and foPowiiig the sal r.mu idiil palli atmifi the oiiler 
luuhulaiory.” 

Close by the grand calhedral was eonstruelcd the Monastery, or llhai'd^ wdiere 
the monks lived useful, jiious livc.s. At Nasik, Kanlieri and Ajunt.a, evi'U as ad 
Nalanda of yore, the monastic hall apjiear.s ns an open eentre-eourfc, fhutked by 
cubicle, s for the monks on thri'c sides, with a growing number of piiUir.s lo suiyporL 
the roof. Cave No. 12 or No. IT in the Ajunla group may hi' cited as ti most 
wonderful example, tlie latter not only because of its typical eonsti'iK'lion and 
plan as a monastic habitation, but also becau.se of the marvel lou.S’ ])aintings on Ihe 
walls and ceiling that lend a unique distinction and charm to these rock- temples. 

There was, however, another type of more popular Vihnra. lire Scuighamma— 
the monastery proper wa,s, Fergus, son suggests, of pyramidal shape. Tlie great 
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WiiftiuUiiau lluivorsily and I»ionasLci-y of Nalanda, dating certainly from the first 
ct'ulnry ol tin' C Inistian ei a^ ai^d descrdjcd 111 enthusiastic language hy a foreign eye- 
wihiess ill the s(‘\ enteontli century, seems to have been in this form. Situated between 
iv\o anciiail capitals of li>e homeland oi Buddhist empires, south-west of Patna and 
iioilh ot Uajagrdia, it was surrounded by a high wall 1(500 ft. lengthwise and 400ft. 
lua'iullluvise, containing eight separate courts within its fold. Outside the wall were 
a iiumbcr ol town-like /h/novn. j\(‘cording to the Chinese pilgrim: 

“ 111 llu- (iill'ii'iiil (mill,, llu" luHisrs ot Uu' nionki, vi'ir null toiu- stoisjs in lanilit. I'lio 
imiliou. had iulhus oiiiuncnUd willi draftons, and had luaiiib ifsplcndenl with all 
llii odouis oi tin- lanihow lattns lulilv tarnd, c-oluiinv. oui.iinciitfrl uith iacU, 

I uiilid ud and nihh (‘hrnlhd, and lialnslindes ol caivod oikmi wort. J he ImUls 
ol ilin doois win dKonilul with (le»-inee, and llic lool eovi u‘d with alazed lilcs of 
hiilliiiil (oloiir , wlinli iiuiUipliid llumsolsts by r<.(i(clion, and i.mul the etfect at 
(\MV 11 oiiiciil 111 a Ihoiisand niannii'.. 'I'hc Sa isliaiamn, of Tiidin aie (oiiuted hy 
I liou'- iiuh,, hut till 11- aie none equal to tins in inajisly 01 luhnesb, or tlie height oi 
Iheii I onsli U( I loll.” (I I uieii- ['■•,ni“ (luolid iii t'l i aasson. p. I’ll.) 

Well might llic old (dniiaman gel enthusiaslie over this famous eeiitre of 
h'luning' - Ihe (Muiiy and Clairvaux of ludiati Buddhism. Only 'Paxila could excel 
il in scenic gramk ur, Bcnnrt's of Hituhi fame rt'inaining for ever the ineomjiarahle 
in hairning as in saiu Ufy. 


'J'ilK HINDO 'J’KMPJJs 

If llu* Huddhisl SI It fill, Chaitud or niiara is dislinelly tnieeable to the needs and 
I'ornmlas of tlu' aneient ^h■^lie saeriliees, far more so must be regarded the 
exehisively Hindu Temples dediealed to Suvya or Vishnu, —to Shiva the Oreat 
(Jod, or the Lord of Doalh. 'i'lu* most peeidiar h'lxUirc of the temple architceture 
throughout )u(Hii,"-the curvilinear spire,- was eonsulcrcd to he indigenous in India 
hy hk'rgusson. i\.s lo ils origin, however, this great authority on Indian arch iteeture 
is hy no means clear. 

“Ni-nhct llu' pyr.iHud iioi Uu‘ Uumilus .urords,” he hiiys, “ auv suggestion as to the origin 
III Uu’ lonn, iioi the towci, ciUum' stpiare 01 cncular; nor doea any form of ondl or 
ihitiuslu' 'uchili'cturt’.’' 

Trof. Maedtmcil is of the view that the Shikhara is a naturul evolution of the 
BuddhisI Stupa. Lal<H‘ erities of India’s art treasures are inclined, however, to hold 
that the Shikhnrn, with all the symbolism of which it was the eoncreie and complex 
t'xpression, was introduced in India by the Vcdic vVryans. As it developed on the 
Indian soil, in the centuries after Buddhism had become an Established Chureh, 
il indiealed clearly its origin from the primitive bamboo and thatch structure over 
the sacred place wliere the Aiyaii chieftain performed his daily sacrifice to the 
SumGod. In a utilitarian sense, it was a kind of chimney over the temporary 
tabernacle of the Vedie cult to permit the smoke from the sacred fire to escape. 
'Fhe early BuddhisI s had, in their revolutionary zeal, no use for this already mystic 
stnieturc of Iho ritualist Aryan, T’hey reverenced the Blessed One as a great 
ihe perfect iSauymhu to whom the wordly symbols men set their hearts upon had no 
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signiHcaiice. The conception of the Buddha as a Messiah, as a spiritual Prince, was oi 
later day creation, when the pristine simplicity of his preaching was ctaboi’aled l)y 
his 3Iahay(iuht followers. Hence emerges the idea of a Bodhhnt oa, a sort of 
celestial ruler, whose %vorship demands a more elaborate shrine. The curvilinear 
steeple or spire is thus added to the Mahayanist shrine to denote the heavenly 
crown, not unlike the high-peaked Aliilnfd of the Bodlusatva himself. The purer, 
or at least the more puritanical, Buddhists of the Hi/Ka/aua school, — t'outent to 
adore the Buddha as a Yogin, Sanyasin, or a Guru,— thenceforward ado|)ted Uie 
simple, chaste Stupa house as their distinctive form of tabernacle. 

'fo the Hindus, as their ancient cult began to revir^e under IIk' imperial jiatronage 
of the Guptas, the s])ired shrine was no novelty. The syndiolism of the iieelar and 
lotus is witii tlicm an ancient heritage; and “the shrine crowned by the Shik'hai'd 
and by A^ishnu’s lotus emblem was a symbol of tlie holy mounlam ^landara, or Ihe 
niyslie Meru, round which the sun and the moon revolvc(!. In the course of Lime 
the Shtkhhma shrine came lo be the place oi‘ worshij) reserved for the Sun-(h>d or 
Ahshnii. The Amahika, the fruit of his hJue-lotus, bi'came the symbol of the world - 
ruler; and hence came to figure on the fniperial standards ol' Asoka. Tlu' Sbaiviies, 
on the other hand, adopted the dome as theu peerdiarity. 'The form of the iS/iikhuia. 
however, lent itself easily Lo the structural and .symbolic requirements of a Abiislmava 
Shrine, 'fhe God — as U})holder of the (Tnivcr.se — stood rigidly ere<‘t, jicrsonifying by 
his body the holy Mount Meru, round whi<-h the .solar world revolved, llis weapons 
are those of an Aryan Prince, his gems cmblcmutie of the three stages in the daily 
life of tJie sun. 'I’he temple usually faced east, through wliich the morning sunbeams 
streamed to light up the image, even like the Goddess Uakshmi rising from llu' 
cosmic ocean to greet her Lord. 

Two main forms of the ShikJtara are now in evidence, —one may enum say Iwo main 
types of temples: One, mostly in the south, of the Dravidinn style, consists of a 
square base ornamented externally with pilasters, and containing the real shritie 
holding the image. Over this rises the S/ufx/iara, a ]>yramidal structure, divided into 
storej^s, and crowned with a circular or octagonal dome. Perhaps the oldest, if not 
also the be.st, example of this style is tlie one at Miduil)aUpiir, tlK> Seven Pagodas, 
some 35 miles south of Madras. The Gopura, or a lowered gateway oi)posite the 
shrine, becomes a regular feature of this type from the elevcnlli (‘('ntury. 

The other, the Indo-Aryan style, found mostly north of the Vindhya, has a 
rectangular cell, containing the symbol or the image of the God, 'with a eurviUjienr 
Shikhnm surmounted by vertical ribs, with ol'Len a porch in front of the 
gateway. 


Of this kind of Temple architecture there are a number of remains, the oldest 
being that of Bodh Gaya, where Buddha first had enligliteiied, and where, 
therefore, Asoka built a commemorative shrine. The present shrine on this spot is 
a restoration of the Pluvishka structures, while the original tem]>ie of Asoka 
represented the Mptie Tree, which in Asoka’s time was taken to symbolise the 
Holy One, This is interesting, howeveiq more for its historical associations than for 
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the arehiteelunil or syni belie peculisiritics. For this we must turn to the temple at 
miuviuieshwar, the eaj)ilal of Knlirifra, the modern Orissa. In other parts of India, 
where tlie mireasonintf fury of moslem fanaticism raged unchecked, the great 
monuments of th<> classic age of tcmj)lc-huilding— the Oupta Empire— have been 
wantonly ch'stroyed, or unrecognisably converted. Ent in this far away corner of the 
country, locked in mountain fastnesses, a group of temples of varying dates still 
survives to hold up proudly the conspicuous Vaislmava emblem of the Shikhara. In 
the centre ris(\s a mighty, lol'ty, curving mass, the Shikhara of the Linga llaj 
temple, lowering to a height of 180 feet, a masterpiece of exquisite masonry, 
})erfeelly jointc'd without mortar or cement, “For purity of outline and dignity of 
its rich but unobtrusive decoration, as well as for its superb technique, the Linga- 
Haj S/tikhftrfi muni rnnk iis one of the greatest works of the Indian builder. ” 
(llavell |). 04.) The central fane dates, aecording to tradition, from the seventh 
century ol' tlu' Christian era, A King of the ninth century of the Christian era, who, 
aeeording to arehteologieal research built the present Linga- Raj temple, enclosed 
within the royal sifnaal fane a yet more tiueienl temple, where his predecessors had 
worshi[)p('d the Jain or lluddha emblem, or even the Shiva JJnga. 

'IV) undersland hetU'r the details or dimensions of the classic temples of India, let 
us lu're noti' <>('riain i>eeuliarities of Ifindu rites of worship. These rites arc 
essentially individual, not congregatioual, Ilcncc in building temples, the architect, 
who was not infrecpiently a pvie.st as well, hud only to think of a main shrine, and a 
surrounding i)oreh or courtyard of varying <lirucnsions, chiefly meant for the chaplain 
in eharg'<‘. Wlum, liowever, a mighty cathedral was uudertaken by royal orders on 
some sia‘eially sa<‘rtal spot; and when the attraction to vast hordes of pilgrims was 
parlieiilarly likely to be heavy, the architect had also to add a verandah for the 
aeeommodalioir of these devotees. From time immemorial, again, the temple porch 
had servt'd the Aryan philosopher as a lecture-hall. Hence in more ambitious 
strueiures, taken in hand by royal mandate or by wealthy eommunitics, a series of 
vast assemhly-ludls were added to provide an ever-rcady lecture-theatre, on which 
the master-builders were wont to lavish the choicest creations ol' their .skill and 
imaginatitai, 

W 0 cannot even glance at the most classic examples of these types, within the 
.space at our eonjiutmd. ( )nft exception, however, must he permitted in favour of the 
marvel of marvels- the ICailasa tcmifle at Ellora. In wealth of sculptured ornamenta- 
tion and exuberant detail, others may be superior, —like the unfinished temple at 
Ilalebid, whose single band ol’ friesce lias a procession of 2000 elephants, no two of 
which are exactly alike in all detailsl In majesty of dimensions, in antiquity of 
assofuations, in the beauty of environment, others again may excel the wonder of 
Fdlora. But, taken ajl in all, the enormous monolith of Kailasa, with its bewildering 
variety of carving, its majestic jiroportions and uripressiveuess, is unrivalled. The 
temfilc is dug, as it wt'rc, into a pit in the solid rock, with a floor area ol 2^0 leet 
by too ft., and a depth of 100 feet at the inmost side, addorsed to the rock. In the 
centre stands the temple, its Fintmia 96 ft. in height, preceded by a large square 
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porch suppoi’ted on IG magnificent columns of living graniLc. A dclacliecl porch in 
front accommodates a wonderfully modelled hull, —-Nandi, —to represent Shiva, while 
in front of all is a huge Go 2 )uram connected with the temple and the ix)rch by a 
bridge. On each side of the detached porch stand gigantic Iridc'ul -crowned ting 
staffs of solid stone, guarded by life-size elephants, perfect in contours and chiselling. 
A cloister runs round three sides of this vast structure, over which are halls of 
assembly and cells for individual pric.sls. Over the central shiine rises an 
elaborately carved pyramidal spire, or Shilchara, distinctly ol' the Dravidian type. 

This sLupendou.s ma,ss makes, in its eiitindy, a picture, which, once seen, can 
never be forgotten, ft is supposed to have taken some 250 years to complete! It 
involved, during its construction, labour, who.se single asi)eeL, — eutling and 
removing 100,000 cubic yards' of granite, — give.s .some idea of 1 lie ma.sla'ry of the 
builder’s and the sculptor’s art embodied for ever in this shrine of shriiiesl Says 
Havell:- 


“ 'I'lie design of llu' Kailjisa at Kllora remained, for all Lime, the nerfecL model of a 
.S7;i('«/a,(/rt,— the temple craftsmiiuts vision of Shiva’s wondrous palace in Ills rinnalayan 
alaeier, where in lus Yogi’s cell (he t.ord of Ihe Universe, the great inaKieian, 
controls the eosnne forces hy tlie iiowcr of Lhoiiahl; the holy rivers, ercatiuK life in the 
world below, enshrined in Ills mailed locks; Parvati, His other Self, the Universal 
Mother, waLehiiif. 1 ' hy ITis side.” 


Idle peculiarly Shdiva shrine does not make its aiipoaranee till about the 7th or the 
8th century of the Christian era; and even then and tlu'veal’ler it is eonliiu'd largely 
to the southern plateau- Northern India was Buddhist, almost wholly, since the 
Mauryan days, and remained loyal to its faith inaudieally till tlic beginning of tin' 
Muslim invasion. Thereafter, the mild and merciful religion of the Sakya Friiiee 
was of little avail to a iieople, who for the next six centuries had to keej) incessantly 
in arms against a relentless foe— enemy to all that they held in love, esteem and 
veneration, ]^erhap.s, also the south was begiuniiig to be resurgent, and paying off to 
the north its debt of civilisation in the latter's own coin, by the rtwival of the 
I-Iindu cult, and particularly Shiva worship. Hence the fieree warrior, Lord of 
Heath and master ot all ('urnal weapons, — who was also the Ett'rnal Yogi in the 
snow-clad luiilasa,— became more and more ]>opuhtr with the llajfaits of northern 
India, as He already was with the resurgent Hinduism of the South. 

II the 1 linces ol the latter day Fliudustan built any great Shivttidjjits in any of 
the several provinces they ruled, their remains are very scanty, ju-obably because 
the destruction of the tentplc was ononnous in the first centuries of Mn.sUm 
invasion. Tlie great shrine of Somanath, - the Lord of the M oon,— on the shores of 
the Arabian Ocean, wa.s typical of the hundreds and thousands lhai the successors 
of Mahmud of Gazni so fanatically destroyed, 'J'he more discerning of them, or the 
more astute, converted the more ambitious fanes into their own cathedral mosqncs. 
We must, however, postpone consideration of these re-formed mosiiues until we 
come to the Muhammadan era. Here let us observe that ilie central emblem of 
hhiva-worship, -the Lmga or phallus, -coxxU be easily adapted out of the Buddhist 
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or tfiiin !uk1 so Unit up llio ^hivnhtydi hi,sioricti,lly as wt'!! us struciurully und 

syitibolioiilly, willi Iho uiioient ndi^dojis oF Tndm. In the temple dome or tower, the 
dideismee between the Hindu Shivulmja i\nd the Buddhist Stupa, is: that while in 
the ronuer the finial is tlie Kalasha, the jar of immortality, in the hitter it is the 
(■elupiniy, oj- the roynl uinbrelln, of the Snki'^n Prinee. sli/xht extension or 
slrueturul nioditientiini of this Kahusha led to tlu' mifthly i)yraniidal domes of the 
jrreni temples of soulliern India, the pyramid beitifr taken by the Shaiva devout to 
symbolise Hliivu’s home in tlu' ('lernal snows of JHouiiL Kaiksa. The Kailasa at 
Rllora, or tli<' shrine at 'runjore, may be cited as i)erl’ed types of the Shivalaya, 
built as urehileelurul units on a detinite, preconceived plan. 

In passiiifif, it woiihl be inlereslimr to note here some of the established eanons of 
the !!mdu symbolic biiildi'rs and seietdifK* town-plannm's. In the ancient Indian 
town the King's Palaci' ami the Council-ball stood at the cmitrc, the intersection 
of the Uaja uuivpji or King’s Road, and /hi///n//n-///nrgn— ■ Peoi)le’s path or South 
S licet ■ 

“ ( t'te‘ M/is 1(1 lie in the inidsl of Ihc looiu'i! Iniildinas, In h-ive sidi s ol 

(•<|U'il " 1)1 well idoi'tii'd nilh ipicmus Iruiks, wi-lK and Main pumps,'’ out 

sill i(iuml( tl lo (oilifiid Mails Mtlli lou) boauliful /'ales at I hr cardnial pnmls. 'i’ho dimujif' 
looiiis, ( h'lpi Ih, liallis, Ivilclit ns and wasli-hniiM’s wen' In be on (he nislnn feide. Reception 
iiinins and hlKimift aparinuids, “(hose foi dimKuif' and wocpiiiR,” sei vanlh’ rooms, morns 
till Iteipiiir> and jioniluiu corn, and liilunis Mcie to lie ini the wultn'ni side. The amioui'v, 
KiiiUd-hmis(', jomuasiiim, hUni'-iooin and study weic to be on Ihe noilh. The eniul house 
and Hioid-ionni on tin noiih, and Die slaldes on Die iSoulh.” (Darell p, 07 -H,) 

'Fhe l(*mple shrine is u replica in miniature of this aneieriL town- plan. The 
(Jopurtis', emu'tyards, nssembly-halls of these mighty cathedrals of the south, 
represent the phm, in accordance with Shaslric injunctions, of the bazaars and 
gardens, baths and tbe forum, of a great capital city in a vast emi)ire. 

The teiuiile archlieeture was, indeed, aHected by the revivals of Sbankaracharya 
atid Ramanuja, the last one's preachings being concretised by tbe so-called 
tUialukyan or llie mixed atyh' of some of the later Temples, hi this style the 
Sfnkhara, iiipl the Stupa are combined in a common tower, built in the Dravidian 
style, and carved with llu' lotus-fruit; eiip diushnetive of the pure Shikhara; while the 
tower as a wliole is (ike the lotus with turned down petals. “It seems that the 
builders of the lein])le would make the temple sioiies deelare that Shiva is Vishnu 
and Vishnu is Shiva” (Ilavell). 

JAIN TKMPLES 

Side by side with Buddhism in the North as well as the South; side by side with 
the Shaiva and Vaislmava revivals of later centuries, the .Jains continued their 
la'aeeful existence, and made their quiet, unobtrusive coniributiouB to ihc monu- 
mental history of ancient as well as modern India. The historian of Indian 
arcUilecturc is jiuzzied as to the early lu’slory of the Jain ieiuples, their style and 
ornament, 
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“This stjle, always singularly chaste and elegant, was essentially Hindu, and n.is 
doubtless largely common to all Hindu sects in Western India; but in its evolution it 
liecanie modified by Jain taste and refjnircmeiils. And, the Bralinians in turn, tbiough 
the influence of the worl men, gradually accepted inosl of fhe slylistie iinpiovcinents of 
their rivals.” Fergusaon, Vol. II, p. 

The peculiarity of the Jain stylo of teniplc-buildiiig, arid pariicularly of the Jain 
iconography, arises from the social position of the Jains as much as their religious 
tenets. Though the two doctrines, — Jain and Buddhist, —are philosophically closely 
similar, the former were rarely the favourites of the Buddhist Emperors of 
Northern India. In the South— the Deccan— they had a great influence in 
reclaiming the people; and, not unlikely, Jainism formed the Slate religion at the 
Chojan and Pandyan, the Padava and Chalulcyan courts of the Peninsula. With the 
revival of Hinduism, however, the Jains, — more abstemious, puritanical and 
peiiceful than even the Buddhists, particularly of the Mahaynna school , — lost 
countenance at court. The monuments, if any, of their previous prosperity were 
destroyed or converted to the creed and ritual of their more successful l ivals; and in 
sheer response to their instinct of self-preservation, they sought increasingly to 
concentrate their holy shrines in remote hill fastnc.sscs, or in those centres of 
civilisation, where their wealth and influence, —never altogether inconsidend’ile, — 
procured them a measure of immunity to pursue their own scheme of life. 'Fhe 
surviving monuments, therefore, of the Jains arc to be found on certain hills in 
Western and Eastern India, particularly sacred according to Jain tradition to one 
or the other of their Tirt^iakaras'. The.sc are veritable cities of Cods,— not in the 
sense of a single vast IJravidian temple, ii number of enclosures, — but as containing 
a number of independent shrines devoted to a corresponditig number of saints or 
godlike men. The Jain temple-building, moreover, diflers from similar activity 
amongst the Buddhist.s and the Hindus, ina,smuch as, while the moi’e classic 
cathedrals of the latter arc the creations of royal fervour and imperial munificence, 
the Jain temple is more often than not the outcome of an individual’s religiosity, 
and correspondingly modest in dimensions. While both Hindus and Musa! mans 
rarely touched a house of worship once di,scardecl, the Jains, with their more 
limited resources, made restoration as highly meritorious an act as building a new 
temple. Restoration, however, may not infrequently mar an old temple's pristine 
purity of design or ornamentation. On the other hand, these same characteristics 
may also account for the fact that the Jain temples are more ornately finished, 
utore exquisitely decorated, than the corresponding places of other religions. 

A cognate reason why the J ain monuments now surviving are relatively so few 
may be found in the fact that in the earlier centuries the Buddhist and the Jain 
shrines had little to distinguish the one from the other. For the Jain Tlrthakara is 
represented almost in the same style as the Buddha,— the same po.se of cross-legged 
meditation, the same features instinct with infinite compassion, the same 
characteristics of curly hair, large eyes, long arras, and hands rai,sed in abhaya 
mtidra, that marked the sainted hero with both. Later, however, specific emhlems,— 
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the birth mark, s, if we ntay ,say ,so,-of the .several Tirthakaras began to give a 
distiuctive ni>i)eju-;uK-c to the Jain shrine. In tlic Lcinple-plan itsell', the distinctive 
Jain feature is the Sdinofiaran, the seating space for the divine congregation that 
giilhercd to liear the Jina preach his Sermon of I’ity, and I^esson of I.ovc, among 
all living beings. 

The Jains have their rock temples hewn out of mountain sides as much as the 
other Indian sects. At Udayagiri, Thulaini, Ellora they figure along with the 
Buddhist and the Hindu places of worship. In the eaifital cities, too, in the great 
cathedral mosiiuos of Ajmer, Delhi, ICanauj, Dhar or Ahrnadabad, the prc~mosque 
Jain temjde, is clearly noticeable. Of the hill-lemides even now surviving, those of 
Oirnar and I^alitjina in the ancient Saurashlra; of Mount Abu on the southern 
scarp of Uajputana; of Farashnath in Bengal, are the most famou.s. Space would not 
]X'rinit evc'ii a passing notice of all the.so last-najiiod even. Sufliec it to remark that 
tiu'y are all cities of Tonpdes, founded at points whose importance may be gathered 
from the .single inslanee of Oirnar, Here on the living rock, Asokahas carved one of 
his imperial edicts; here Jhidradaman had //If in.scription carved four hundred yeans 
at'l(‘r 7\soka, and hoasling of his martial triumphs over Satkarni of the Deccan; here 
Skandn-Gupia, last of (lie great (JnpUis, iiad his in.sciiption carved three centimes 
after the K.shatropa King of tiic modern Kathiawacl. We cannot, however, spare 
space to Jtotice the marvels of Palituna or the treausures of (rirnar, which, .strange 
to say, .seem to have escaped altogether the iconoclastic crusade from Mahmud of 
Ghazni to Alatugir of Delhi. But we must notice tlie marble mirnclos of Abu, 
which exemplify all that is riehe.st and noblest in the Jain temple architecture. 

I’hc two more i'amous temi>lcs at Dilwara,— Abu, —date from about 1080 and 1280 
A. G., and were built by the great Jain Ministers— or bankcr-s— of the Solanki or 
Chtilukya kings of (K«jarat. The later fane, — VasUipala’s Temple,— is considered 
by b’ergu.sson to he unrivalled all through this land of patient, lavish, devotional 
labour “for minuU; delicacy of carving and beauty of cletnir’. 'The earlier or Vimala 
Shah’s I'emple i.s one of the oldest known exaniii)les, and yet most perfect, of the 
Jain style. Built on a reetaugular ground-plan, it is approached by a domed portico, 
leading into a s<{narc open ball .supported on six columns, and containing ten 
elaborately carved elephant figure, s, perfect in every detail down to the tiny links in 
iiie chains round ilic feel of the majestic animal. In the floorway is an equestrian 
statue of the founder oJ' a nmeh later date, behind which is the usual Suinosaran 
rising in three ticr,s. Eight in front of the door is a cell containing the holy of holies, 
a seated eros.s-legged ligure of the first Tirfhakm a, Adinath. The shrine is covered 
by a low pyramidal roof, which does duty for the usual Shikhara, A 3Ian-da.pa or a 
dosed assembly-hall, lies iii front of the cell, apd is covered by a dome resting on 
eight pillars. The portico has 48 pillars making a gracofid, dazzling colonnade, which 
is r(‘pcaled with smaller pillars— 'making new porticos— to the range of 52 cells, 
each with a cross-legged figure of its own. 

Except the central shrine, the entire structure is marble. The adjoining temple of 
Vastupala, situated on the Horth-east of Viinala Shah’s, is another oblong 
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measuring over all 175 ft. It is entered from a court on the South-west between it 
and the older structure, and has nearly the same features of a j)illarod ])orch, a 
procession of woi’shippers, a carved dome, a central shrine with a pyramidal 
Shikhetra, as in the former. A pierced screen of open tracery, sej)araling the corridor 
behind the shrine from the court, is its distinctive feature, as also the elaborately 
carved Chmimukh, with five XH'oeessional elephants, lavisidy carved and fully 
accoutred, on either side. The columns of the ])orch are somcwluiL taller and of 
eight different tyjies; while the dome, slightly smaller tlian in the other tcmi)le, in 
no way yields in respect of its chaste carving and exquisite craftsmanship. Kesting 
on the octagon Jbrmed by the massive architraves across ilie capitals of the irillnrs, 
it has, ovei’ the second row of ornanrenls, sixteen bracked, ])cdesLals to sui)porl 
beautifully modelled sylph-Iike statues of goddesses, I'idya- Devis, with a 
central pendant that knows no peer in the entire range oi‘ Indian arehiteetnre, 
Hindu or Muhammadan. 

The tem])les make a veritable poem in marble. As Cousens observes: — 

“The amount of benuliful oniumcutal detail spread over these templet., in the minutely 
carved decoration of ceilings, pillars, doorways, panels and iiichea, is simply marvellous; 
the crisp, thin, translucent, shell-hke trcattiicnl of Ihc marhh' surpasses anythiia^ sc(ni 
elsewhere, and some of the de.signs arc dreams of beauty. The work is so delicate that 
ordinary chiselhng rvoidd have been disastrous.” 

And Kmnaraswamy adds: — 

“It will be understood, of course, that all the iigiire<l seidpLure is necessarily in the 
same key, each individual figure being but a note in the whole scheme, not a (irofound 
invention to be separately studied. The same applies even lo ihe images of the .Imas in 
this period; each i.s severely simple, but all arc alike in representing nothing more than 
the skilled realisation of a fixed formula” (op. oil. 

SECULAR ARCHITECTURE OF ARYAN AND DRA VIDIAN INDIA 

Wc have already made a reference to the principles of lowtt-filtinning tind ])a]aee- 
building in classic India. 11 is regreituble that no considerable examitles of lh(‘ civil 
and military architecture of ancient Indians now remain, visibly to testify to the 
splendour and security of their achievements, Asoka’s lofty halls and terraced sky- 
scrapers, rivalling the glories of Susa and Eebatana, arc gone. Hasiinapur, Dwfirka 
and Ayodhya, Anhil Pattan or Kananj, are but names, or sorry sliadows of Uudr 
pristine glories. It is only in the South that the creations of royal splendour even 
now survive in places from the days before the Musalman. A solitary sj)eeimen as it 
is of the military architecture of those times, Daulatabad vividly recalls, under its 
Persian name, the impregnable strength and massive grandeur of the ancient Hindu 
fort of Deogiri, which stood a siege in almost every generation from time 
immemorial. Placed by nature on a solitary rock, rising in sheer pcrpeiiclicular a 
thousand feet over the surrounding plain, and girt by a deep broad moat, the fort 
has a series of thick concentric ramparts, pierced with heavily piked and plated 
gateways, that could easily defy the onrush of the most powerful rams or the most 
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inuddeucd, goaded cdcphaids. Wiiliin, tlie fort has a tortuous, under-ground, secret, 
Slnirway, leading to tlio higlu'st point on the rock, on which is perched a 
Muhauinuidan i)alju‘c .scvc'ral coiluries old. Maga/in<‘s and mosques, storehouses and 
coiirl yards, minars and ev(‘n prisons, occur at various stages in the ascent, each 
recalling perhaps an entire century. With the exception of the classic Rajput 
eapilal of Mewar, Chilor; and with the possible exception of Kalarjjar, and 
ILinthainhhor, there is hardly a fort of pre-Muslim days in India which could tell 
so many lah'S of hoi’oism in long sieges, or of wonderful strategy, bravery and 
generalship among the besiegers, not to mention the talcs of romance inseparable 
from everjf such place all over the world. 


Of civil arehiti'eture i>roper, I he only remains from ancient India are in the south. 
The golch'u palacJe of Vijayanagar is in ruins’, its very outline a matter of eonjecturc. 
Blit tlu’ palace at Madura has its great range of state apartments round a courtyard 
TOO feet in lenglh and 100 ft. in breadth, surrounded on all sides by arcades with 
the pointed arch of Ihc Moorish style. I'he pillars supporting the arches are of stone 
40 ft. in hi'iglit, with a cornice and enlablature that add another 20 ft, ho the height. 
They “arc joineil by foliated brick arcades of great elegance of design.” A Cele.stial 
Pavilion stands 0)i tlie west, 205 ft. by 10.5 ft., now serving as a nigh Court of 
Justi(‘<\ 'Fhere are Ihri'C domes, the central one rising to a height of 75 fl. from the 
floor, su])porled by 12 columns enclosing a square G4 ft, in length and breadth. 

Other .specimen.s from Tanjorii or Chandragiri are of much later date. The pure 
Indo-Dravidian schinni' of palacc-architceture is iiotieeable only in the ruins of 
Imperial Vijaynagur, lliough (wen that was built after ihe Muhammadan impact 
had been felt in Ihe south. I'lie Muslim monuments arc as rich in .secular majesty 
as in religious solenmily; and so we shall luw turn to ihe Muhammadan period in 
the North as well as the South. 


MUHAMMADAN ARCHn'KCTURE IN INDIA 

Authorities on Indian aridiitcetural monuraenls seem to have generally assumed 
that witli the advent of the Musalmnn in India there commences a wholly new 
style,-- or several new siyl(‘s, "-of building in lids country. As a matter oi'fact, there 
arc several good ri'asoiis wliy it could not he so. For one thing, the Hindus of the 
days when the Pullmas and Ihc d'ni’lns fii'sl began to make their inroads were far more 
advanced in these uris of peace than the very fountain-head of all Islamic culture 
had ever been. Arab civilisation was a marvel of its kind; and it was to the Arab 
beriUige on winch all Islamic peoples looked for inspiration and model. But, at its 
very best, Arab civilisation wa.s, iiartieularly in regard to these arts of peace, imitative 
rather than creative. It had hoiwved sometimes from Greece; more often from India; 
and though the as’siniilation may have been so thoroughly complete that at times it may 
be ini possible to distinguish the borrowed elements apart, comparative scrutiny 
and chronological co-relation cannot but reveal ihe fact of the borrowing. The best 
of the Arabs were, indeed, Lheinselves aware of the immense superiority of Indian 
enltural nnd artistic aehievenlenls over their own* Al Beruni, the famous philosopher 
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and conteniporiiry oJ' Mahmud of Ghazni, familiar with the s])k*adours of Ihighdad 
at its best, was amazed at the excellence of Indian archil cetural monuments. 
“Our people”, he says “when they see them wonder at them, and are unable to 
describe them, much less construct anything like them. ” Even the iconoclastic 
fanatic, Mahmud of Ghazni himself, could not restrain his wonder at the lrim>iphs 
of Indian art he discovered at Mathura. Farishta records a letter of the raider 
to his lieutenant at Ghazni, in which he says : — 

“'Dure (lie here a thousand edifiees as firm as the faith of the faithful; noi is it likely 
that this eitj has attuiiud ilh pieseut eonditioii hut at the expense of many milhous of 
dinars, nor eoukl mu h anotlier he constructed under a period of two eentiines ” 

The first Musalmtiii conquerors, in India jtisl as much as in Persia and the 
provinces of the Eastern Koman Empire, adapted to their own use the structures of 
the conquered. The continuation of the tradition thus involved led easily to tlie 
lierpetuation of all the builder’s conventions, — himself a fresh convert, if not a 
persisting alien in faith, — in the architecture that came into vogue after the Muslims 
had been established in the eountrics of Liicir eonquest. Those peculiar features, 
indeed, which did not square with the fanatic prejudices of llie new ftiilh, were 
removed. Iconographie ornamentation, or stndptured splendours of the converted 
Hindu temples, were thus excluded from the mosque, archil eel urally designed on 
the same prinGples as the temple it had rc])la(HHl, But in the si)irit and the essence, 
in conception and design, the building remained Ihc same, (wen if it came to he 
called by another name. 

There is, indeed, nothing surprising in this cojiMimmalion. ’j’he Muslims who 
came with the conquerors were soldiers, not lu'tists. When, Ihcrclbre, they hud to 
plan works of art, like a Jaiiii Masjid or (hilhcdral Mosque, they had of necessity lo 
employ the local artists; and the latter unavoidably Look as their model the 
achievements they were themselves most familiar with. Besides, in the countries 
across the north-western frontiers of India, from which the first Muslim invaders 
came, Buddhist or Hindu influence had penetrated long ages before, thanks to the 
missionary zeal of the Buddhists. Now these peoi)l(% accuslomed for eentmies to 
those conventions of building which had satislied their urge for a thousand years, 
could not discard their cultural skin merely because they had adopted a new creed. 
Hence we find the conquerors themselves imperctiptibly adoiding the Indian rules 
and conventions of building, in their most solemn and stalely structures of public 
worship or royal habitation. Even those features of the Muhammadan momnneuts of 
architecture in India, which have been consklei’cd lo be peculiarly Saracenic, seem 
to be, when closely studied, Indian — Hindu— in origin, conception, and cxeeuLiou, 
''J’he ornamentation by avabesqvxcs was no doubt a Muslim contribution in public 
buildings, as also the intricate geometric patterns, or the ogee curve. But the pointed 
or trefoiled arch, and the ribbed or spherical dome,— commonly considered to be 
dIstincUve features in Muslim architecture,— were in reality of Indian— Hindu — 
origiii. 
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The pointed ureh, was originally the temple niche ol' the Buddhists and Hindus. 
The sculpUu-cd ligures of religious significance were removed by the Muslim 
iconoclastic; and the niche, bare and siini>le, came to serve as the Mihrah in the 
converted or the new niosquc. The foliated arch was, even more than the pointed, 
pecvdiarly associated with the Buddhist sacred architecture, since the trefoil was 
a i)lastic rc])rescntalion of the aureole that was supposed to hang round a semi-divine 
personage, hi its simj>lest form the aura was shown by a lotus-leaf carving, itself 
salurated with symbolic associations even before the advent of the Buddhists; and 
the outer curve of the lotus-leaf had only to be drawn to indicate the shape of the 
pil)al h'uf, uiifler which the Buddha became enlightened. 


According to llavcll 

“The tri-l'oil fUrh was ii oonuiouml aureole, or iiiiubvm, raiide up of a eoiubination of the 
lotus and pipal or banyan leaf. ^ ^ 'the, pipal leaf stood for the glory 

round the heal! of the Uuddha, while the lotus leaf remained ns before to indicate the, 
shape of the aura wbieb hiinounded the body, 'the intersection of Ihe two formed the 
trefoil arch. A very eoninion variety of this was made by the vliah‘(i, or Wheel of the 
Law, which was also the emblem of the sun-gods, - Vishnu, Surya and Mitra — taking place 
ol' the pipal leaf, making the crown of the arch round instead of pointed,” (v). 8,5.) 

'Flic dome, that other siqiposed peculiarity of the Muhammadan architecture, was 
also known and used in Indian building long before Islam was born in India, and 
with a wealth ol' ornamentation abhorrent to the followers of the Prophet of Arabia. 
The Stupa was the origin of all such rounded construction; and this, and the 
difi'crcnl forms of the temple Shikhara, exemplify to the highest the excellence 
achieved by Indian builders in this department. The cannonieal works of Indian 
master-hnilders also gave the fullest iiossiblc directions for the construction and 
.symbolism of domical buildings. When the Stupa wa.s a solid hemispherical mass, 
the teehniqiu’ of donu' eonstnielion <‘Ould not be noticed; hut when images came 
to be placed under the head of the Stupa, the dome had to be raised high and 
supported on columns, giving ocular evidence of the art and craft of the Indian 
builder. The principles of dome construction being familiar to the Hindus in ihe 
so-called ribbed or bulbous dome or the bell-shaped dome, the mosque or tomb only 
modified or adapted thorn when Islam ruled India. While the finial of the pure 
Arab dome in E^gypt or elsewhere i.s a mere spike, that of the Indian Musalman’s 
dome was the ancient Hindu and Buddhist symbolism of the Kalasha, or water-jar, 
and the amalakuf or the lotus-fiower. Only, in the dome the lotus is found twice 
over, once with open petals at the base pf the dome where it springs from the 
columns, and again with the petals hanging down from the top. 

But while all these most prominent characteristics of Muhammadan architecture 
in India were Hindu or Buddhist in origin, the simplicity,— almost the severity,— 
they acquired in the Muslim buildings waS as peculiarly of Islamic inspiration. In the 
mo,squc as well a,s the tomb, the builder in India had necessarily to discard those 
established conventions, ■which made clear the nature and pui'pose of the Hindu 
builder’s handiwork at first sight. He need no longer remember in the shaping of 
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the pillars that a square shaft would mean Brahma worshi]), an octagonal that of 
Vishnu, a sixteen-sided one, Shiva. Nor was it any use to pay special heed to the 
planning of the gateways. God is one and only one, said the Proi)heL of Arabia; and 
provided the faithful turned, in India, to the West, at the time of the prayers, the 
mosque architect had nothing more to worry about in regard to the symbollic 
significance of the general jdan of the structure. 

The architectural monuments of the Musalman rule in India are loo many, and 
too widely scattered to be mentioned in detail in these pages devoted to the 
Splendour That War: ‘‘Ind, in every department of civilised life. l^cL us rather take 
one specimen of each class or period a mosque iu the north and the south, in the 
east and the west; a mausoleum in each of these; a palace anti plcasance; a fortre.ss 
or city, saturated with the Islanuc spirit,— and we shall have had a faiv glinvpse of 
these architectural splendours. 


The okle.st Mosque in India, Qutbuddin's Mostpic, was originally a .Iain temple, 
which the first Turkish conquerors of Delhi converted to their own use. 'rhe mosque 
itself was 335 feet in length and 32 ft. deep; but with its grand eolomiadcd eourlyartis 
it makes a far more imposing figure even in its rnins. The main gateway is on the 
east under a small dome some 20 feet in diameter, with a corridor of 4 rows of 
pillars running ail along the eastern side, terminaling on the northern and southern 
sides into storeyed pavilions. T'he west side of the court is oeeupied by a screen 8 
ft. thick, wdth mugriificent arches leading into the mosque itself. The screen was 
really the only Muhammadan contribution to the ancient .Jain temple and its 
colonnaded courts. Built or converted into a mosque first about 3196 A.C., it was 
extended considerably by the third Slave Emperor, particularly the screen, which was 
lengthened by 119 ft. with five arched gateways in each section. Very little of these 
extensions remain. Alnuddin Khilji made still further extensions, making the entire 
court 885 ft, from east to west, with the great Alai Darwa/.a as a kind of terminus 
or entrance. ITe also planned doubling the old court on the north, ami 
another Minar to be a fellow to the Qnib; but death deprived him of his 
intended additions. While, tlms, the sides and the court and entrances %vere 
Musalman, the pillars were ancient .Jain, as also the roof, domes, and ot,hcr 
inner ornamentation, wdiere they did not offend the zeal of the true believer. A still 
greater glory is in the series of magnificent arches on the screen wall on the 
west, which were indisputably of Muhammadan addition, though the builders 
were Hindus. 

As a kind of pendant to this ancient monument now in niin.s, let us also mention 
the peerless shaft of red sandstone and marble, known as the Qutb Minar. It is in a 
far better state than the old mosque, at the south-east corner of which it stands. Over 
240 ft. in height, it is a cylindrical structure. The flutes,— 24 in number in the lower 
storey,— are alternately angular and circular, in the second only circular; in tlie third 
only angular. Arabic inscriptions from the Muslim Eloly Writ, -the names of the 
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AIiui;>lily !is well as tlie titles ot'the Emperor,— are its only ornament. It is the '‘most 
beautiful example of its eUiss in the world,” says Fevgusson, though he is not unaware 
of the famous Hindu Towers of Vielory, which were lineally descended from the 
Asokan pillars of a lliousand and more years before. The Chitor Tower of Victory 
was buill by Maharana Kiunblui of Mewnir, and is a nine-storey structure 122 ft. in 
hciglit. U is about 2,)0 years later than the Delhi Minar; but its ormuneutation cannot 
but claim to rival the splendour of the Minar. 

At the fool of the Taragadli Hill, Ajmer, i.s another ancient mosque,— popularly 
laiown as the two-and-a-half-days’ collage. 'J'hc columns and the roof are here, as 
in the Imperial Moscpie at Delhi, of Hindu or Jain build; but the basic plan and the 
general scheme has heen altered by the IMuslinis, and the screen of seven arches is 
a contribution from the same source. It is differentiated from the Delhi mosque, 
|)robably, by the addition of the minarets, —themselves, apparently, an after- 
tlioughl,— which, in the centuries to come, were to form such distinctive features in 
mos(iiu'-butl(Ung and mausoleums. 

The .fami Masjid of .Inunpur dales from the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Based on a plinth raised some 20 i’l, from the ground level, the structure is 
[iraciically a scpiarc (214] ft. by 211] ft.) courtyard, with the mosque building 
proiH'i' on its wi‘st(‘rn side. '!’hc main entrance is a pyramidal gateway rising to some 
80 f(. in height, su})plying tlie place of a minar. The centre of the mosciue building 
is covt'red by a dome m'urly 40 ft. in diameter; and on each side of the dome are 
twO"siorcyed colonnaded coniiairlmeuts, beyond which are other compartments, 
erowiK'd by u viuilbal roof. J'he Atala Masjid in the .same place, with its fivefold 
imlonmnles and flat, .slabbed roof, is far more ornate than the .lami Masjid, though 
the latter is on<* of the grande, si ruins of that extinct race of mlcrs in the eastern 
pruxiuees. 

In (injnral on the we.sl, conquered by the Musahnans early in the fourtcenlh 
century, the hulk of the }>eople, their religion and culture never admitted the 
domination of the foreigner, 'fhe Ahmad Shahi rulers, beginning as independent 
sovereigns in 189(5, were a race of renegade llaj|>uis, who were themselves too 
sniurated xvith the ideals and eonvenlions of the people thc)^ sprang from to depart 
from them in their public buildings or monumental achievements. T’he old capital 
of ihc' Bolankls and 'i'aglu'la.s at Anhilxvar, xvith all its magnihccnce of the 
Salnisraling Tenqile and the Siddha Sagar Tank, ramparts and palaces, is too utterly 
in ruins to demand a special mention of its anciciit splendours. The memories, 
iiowever, stored up in thi,s city, adorned and exalted by centuries of Hindu rulers, 
w<>rc perhttfis 1<K) great and Jiving u reproach to these renegades. Hence they took 
their capital to a place without memory or associations, the old Karnavati, renamed the 
modern Ahuiadabad. Bui even here the spirit and heritage of their origin dung to 
lliein. Their new creations were for all essential purposes Jtlindu in conception, 
design, decoration, and finish. The Jmnina Masjid of Ahmadahad 'ds one of the 
mo, si beautiful mo.sqiies in the east*’. Laid owl on very nearly the same liuos m a 
great Jain temple buiklihg contemporaneously at llanimr in tlio Mewar dominion, 
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the mosque proper covers an area "210 ft. by 95, though the total dimensions of the 
edifice including the courtyard are 382 by 258 feet. Within the mosque, a veritable 
forest of pillars, 200 in number, support fifteen domes, of which the three in the 
middle are much larger and higher than their fellows. The Ranpur temple is more 
delicate and graceful than its contemporary mosque, and therefore more pleasing iti 
its effect. But for the domes, the mosque would be monotonous, even though its 
mass of pillars is of the same model and oi’nainentation as the blind u scheme. The 
light and graceful minarets, which once crowned the sides of the hiosque, have been 
destroyed by an earthquake of about a hundred years ago. But the pillars, — the chief 
glory of the building, —remain. Those supporting the main dome are twice as high 
as those on which the side domes rest, while two rows of smaller columns on the roof 
make up for the height. Inside is a solid balustrade exquisitely carved, over which 
comes the light and air for the worshippers within. “The sun's rays can never fall 
on the floor, or even so low as the head of any one standing there. The liglil is 
reflected from the external roof into the dome, and perfect ventilation is obtained, 
with the most pleasing effect of illumination without glare. ” 

The wealth of Gujarat in the Muslim era is fully evidenced, not only in these 
sacred edifices, but also in the group of royal pavilions, tombs and gardens at 
Sarkhej, five miles from the city. The pavilion stands on a raised i)lal,form with 
sixteen square pillars— not arched— supporting a roof of nine small domes. The 
mosque is “the perfection of elegant simplicity”, with five small domes in a line. 
The side niches are used by the mosque architects for an exliibition of the most 
delicate carving, in which, as years went by, the Muslim artist attained to a 
perfection that can safely challenge comparison with the best of that kind from any 
age or in any country in the world. 

We may mention here, in passing, the so-called step-wells, —deep, long, staired, and 
adorned reservoirs of water, fed by underground springs, which also abound in this 
part of the country. These wells either served royal or noble orchards, or even 
common agricultural purposes. The Asarwa well near Ahmadabad is the most 
magnificent example of its kind, built by a Hindu lady in the time of Mahmud 
Shah (1501). 


‘‘A fine domed paviUon covers the approach to the shaft of the reservoir, tlic desociil to 
which is made by Hiftlils of slep.s, 18^ ft. in widtli, connected with a seriCB of pillared 
plaiforma, the roofs of which serve to' strengthen the slone-feccd Bides of the excavation. 
The central shaft of the reservoir, which is 24 ft, square, has two sihral Staircases on 
the sides of it, to make access easier. Here there are fonr tiers of pillared galleries 
supporting the sides of the shaft, and providing cool resting places for the people using 
the well * 4 , * j, To the Indian craftsman the conslruciion of a well was 

as much a religions work as the building of a mosque or temple. What a Ircastirc-houso 
of fine culture for the. people who come daily to draw water from ihis well 1 
What profanity and impertinence for Europeans to transport their modern secular 
vulgju’ity to India, under the pretence of teaching principles of design to a school of 
craftsmanship inheriting; sueh traditions”! (Havell’s hiikn Archifenhirtt, p. 
H8-9 Edn. 3.) 
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The Moli Masjid at Ari-u, built by that king of builders, the magnificent, 
.sj)k‘ndour-Iuving Emperor Shah .laluin, may be taken as the last and the finest, -the 
eulnfinaling example of Muhammadan architecture in India. The Cathedral 
Mosqiu' o( Delhi, with its tall, slender minarets visible from a great distance, and 
pleasing i'rom outside beyond compare with any other similar structure, is an edifice 
on a more impen-iai scale. But the perfection of arcbilectiiral art is much greater in 
the smaller Agra specimen. Built between 10-16 and 1053, it occupies an area, over 
all of 231 feet by 187. Kntering I’rom the eastern gateway, we see in the courtyard 
of dazzling while marbh' a Idack-marble inscription inlaid in the freeze of the mosque 
itself. On three sides is a low eolonnade, and on the fourlli— the west— the mosque 
proper 150 by .'50 feci. Seven arcluss of sur])assing beauty debouch the mosque on 
to the court, whih' ihr<‘c domes of the Taj style crown it in indescribable splendour. 
Fergnsson knows of no building “so pcrfcelly pure or elcganf” anywhere in 
the world. 


7X)MBS 

In the tombs and mausoleums the same peeuliarilics of style and eonslruetion are 
evident in the dilfereal provinces, and in the successive e<'nturie.s, of Muhammadan 
India, <‘xce{)t that tiie tomb arehilecture is more simple, chaste, and severe than 
that of tin* mos(iu(' or the palace. 

'Tlu' linesf ('xamplc <fi' tomb- building, before the lavish outburst of Mughal 
asst hoticism, is to be found iu the South, nud notably in Bijapur. The Gujarst 
tombs, at Almuidabad and Sarkhej,~are (listinelly of Hindu conception, though 
tlie Musalman ideal of utter simidieity obtains in these structures more than 
anywhere else perhaps. In Bijapur, however, during the last hundred years of the 
kingdom before its merger in the Moghul Fnnpire, public buildings were created 

“ns table as (host* of any of the Mutinnunadan capitals of India, hn»dly exeeptinft 
even Ajg'a and Delhi, and alunving n wonderful originality of desiftii not surpassed by 
ihose of sue}) eapibils an Jniinpuror Ahmadnbnd, though differing from those in a most 
marked degree,” (ffergussou p. UfiO.) 

The ,fami jMasjid of Ali Adil Shah,— not quite completed even after a century of 
building, —is antong.st the finest dozen mosques in India, notable for its wonderful 
domes. Hut the splendour and majesty of this great Shia cathedral pale before the 
architectural ma.stcrpie('e of the. tomb of Muhammad Shah. The Bauza of Ibrahim 
Slush, blessed with a long and pro,sperous reign, is built on a small scale, but so 
enricdied with the carvings of texts from the Holy AMrit that; tradition holds the 
whole Quran is carved into the walls of this mausoleuin. ''rhe aggrandisement of 
the tonib by a jnosque followed as a matter of course, while its embellishment with 
fountains and kiosks inside and colonnades and caravanserais outside are among the 
ordinary features of Muslim buildings of this kind. The wonderful contrast afforded 
by the tomb of Mulianimad Shah is noted in the world of architecture by a number 
of peculiarities. Its dome, until recently, was the second largest in the worlds while 
the principles of the engineering science imvolvt veritable feats of architectwrej 
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which by themselves would suffice to curu for Indian builders imiuorialit_y. We 
cannot ijiqmwe upon Fer^russon in the dc.scri])tion of Ihis Iriumph ol arcbitectiual 
dcsif^n and finish. Says he: — 

“ Atp will he seen iVoin the plnn, it is inlcriially a square a pai'tincul , l.'iS II. ■> in. each 
way; iLs area ('on.sequently is ]8,.".‘!7 sq. ft., %vhile lliat of tlic rautlieoii al Rome is, 
wiLlnn the walls, only l.>,83;) sq. ft.; and cvc'ii lakiiift’ into aceoaiil all 1 he i( eesses in tlie 
walls of botli Iniilclinss, this is still the lai'ser of the two.” * „ ' i ' 

“At (1 height of .77 ft. from the floor line, the hall begins to eoiitniel, by a serie.s of 
licnclcntive.s as ingenious as they are beautiful, to a eireuhir opening 97 ft. in iliameler, 
On the iilatform of these pendenlives, at a height of 100 ft. ti in., the dome is eveeli'd 
iSk ft. ,) in. in diameter, llins leaving a gallery more than ly ft. nide all round the 
interior. luternally, the dome i.s 178 ft. above the tioor, and exlernally 108 tt, Iroiii the 
out.side platform; its Ihiekncs.s at the .springing is iibool 10 feil, and at the ei-own 
9 feel.-' 

“The most ingenious and novel part of this dome is the mode in whieh the laleral or 
out ward thrust is eouiiLeraeted. 'fins was aeeoiuplislied by forming the iiendeiit ires so 
that LIu' 3 ’ not only cut olf tlie angles, but thid, as shown in the iiliui, their arelies 
interseel each other, and form a very eonsiderahle ma.s.s of ma.sonry fierfeetly stable in 
itself; and by its weight aoting inwards, eonnteraeling any thrust that eiin pos.sihly he 
hrotigld to tieav uiiou it hj the pressure of the dome. If the whole ediliee, thus Imlaiieed, 
has any tendency to move, it Is to fall inward.s, which IVoin ils eireular form is 
imtxissihle; while the netioii of lln' weight of Ihe iicndeutives being in the otiposile 
direction to that of tlie dome, it luds like a lie, luul keeps the wlndc in equilihriiim, 
without interfering .si all vlLh the outline of tlie dome. " " 

“ 'I’lie external ordiiiiinec of this tniilding is us beaiilil'ul as that of Ihe interior. At (‘iieh 
angle stand.s an netagonal tower eight storeys high, simple and bold in its jiroiioitions 
and crowned by a dome of great eleganee. The lower part of the hiiilding is plain and 
solid, pierced only with such opcuing.s as arc requi.site to admit liglit ami inr; al the 
height of 88 fl- a eorniee projeets to the extent of t‘i ft. from the wall, or nearly iwiee 
as much as the boldest Fairopeiin arehitccl ever altempU'd, Above Ibis an open gallery 
gives lightness and fiuisli to the whole, oaeli time being further relieved hj- I wo small 
miniii'eL.s,'’ 

liijapur, at the height ol'its glory, wtis u veritable city of pahu'c.s; aitd ils builders 
etirricd out the same ideas of daring construction in the civil bnildings as thc'y iuul 
done in the more sacred structures. The Audience Hall of 1/501, with ils magnilieenl 
arch; the Asar Mahal and the Sat Manziht, not to mention the piilaces of eonrticr.s 
and nobles, must have given the city, in their prime, an imposing appearnnec that 
might well rival the glories of any other capital in India. 

The tomb of Slier Shah at Sahsaram in Bengal is one of the last and l.hc linesl 
examples of the earlier type of buildings of this kind. Situated on a platform about 
HO feet high and 800 feet square, the totnb, in the middle of a large tank, makes ti 
most picturesque appearance. JUising on an octagonal base, witli SO ft. on each sidt', 
the main apartment is siuroimdcd by a gallei-y of 10 ft. 2 in. in width, and crowned 
by a vast dome, the second largest in India, T1 ft. in diameter, and purely Hindu in 
style. Ilight underneath the dome is the sanctuary of the great warrior tuid gcncrah 
who had matched himself successfully with the rising might of the Mu glut, Is. Bound 
this central pavilion, the terrace is ornamented in each angle by smaller octagonal 
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pavilions in i)crl'c(‘t harmony with the central inajcsty; while between them are little 
brackcled kiosks pleasantly lillinp; uj) the outline. Similar kiosks duster round the 
central dome itself, and round the drum from which it springs, rdieving “the 
monotony of the eomjK).siti()n without detracting from its solidity or apparent 
solemnity”, “'Fhe stateliest of funeral monuments, ” as liavell calls it, this tomb 

)-eveals the eharaeler of the man whose last resting j>lace it is,— solid, solemn, seecre. 

' 

!5y this time the aeecssorics of a funeral edifiec had become standardised. Situated 
ahnosl always in the centre of a walled garden, often with a magiiiiicent gateway, 
llie sanduary building [)fOj)er was a square or octagonal structure, in which the dead 
gramk'c an<l his family or friends rested. Lilies bloomed on the sheet of svater 
runuing al right angles to (he sareophugns on cither side, and roses on the banks; 
while hre<'/cs 1‘rotii tall cy])rcsscs were supposed to fan the dead while they awaited 
the call of the fjasl 'rrumpot. Once used as a place of interment, sounds of revelry 
ca'ase to c('ho througli its vaulted roof for evermore; and one after another the 
inorlai remains ol' those' iiiterKlcd by the founder to re.st there are brought and 
iutt'rred around him. Pt'rfeet silence reigns in this house of Death; and, coupled 
with the quid benuly of the phu'C, it makes a most solemn and yet graceful s3nnbol 
of Hie ami deatb. 

' » I- » 

Tile tomb of llunuiyim, — the first of the Imperial Mughals to be buried in 
India, — was eoinnienccd by his wife and completed by his renowned son. Standing, 
likt' his rival’s nuuisoleunp on a large terrace, with arching piers inlaid with marble, 
it is an octagonal apartment crowned by a graceful dome of dazzling white marble. 
t)n four of the eight sides are gateways, while the other four are occupied by 
smalk'r octagonal apartments, richly marbled, and projecting from the facades of 
the central hays on each face. The tombs of the Ilaji Begum and nine other 
relatives Lalce up th<' corner rooms. Lacking in any profuse ornamentation of the 
kind that made the Mughal buildh^gs of the next century famous all over the 
world, the mausoleum of Himuiyun is remarkable for the exceeding purity and 
simplicity of its design* the main plan of which was afterwards followed in the Taj. 

The other buildings of Akbar eitlu'r at Agra or at Fatebpur-Sikri we have no 
space to dc'seribe. His lied Palace of Agra E’ort, now called Jahangiri Mahal; the 
Diwan-i-khas in the Mahal-i-khas of Fatehpm*-Sikri, with a throne in the shape of a 
llower supported on a single richly carved pillar; his Uecord Koom and Assembly 
Hall; his mngnilieenl Mosque with its classic Buhmd Dwrwa^sa in the fullest blooln 
oriheaneienl Hindu style, 180 ft. by 88 ft, its appearance “noble beyond that of 
any portal attached to any mosque in India, j>erbaps in the whole world”; his hall 
of forty pillars in the palaoe at Allahabad; above all, his tomb at Sikimdra, “rpiite 
unlike any other tomb built in India either before or since, ” and built ejtclusively on 
a Hindu or Buddhist design in pyramidal structure, richly ornamented with kiosks, 
arches, mosaics, ■^these, and a wdiole ho.st of other minor buildings in all parts ol the 
vast Empire, write Akhar’s romance in stone and marble unforgettable tor all time. 
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Jahangir suffers, like Humayun, on account ol’ coming between a great lather 
and a great son. The architectural monuments of his reign, in comparison to those 
of his father and his son, are very few, unless we reckon the wonderlul mausolenin 
at Sikandra, and the Royal Palace at Agra called after him, to be among his 
creations. The magnificent mausoleum of Itimad-ud-Daula, — the Prime Minister 
and Chief Noble of Jahangir’s court, —erected by his daughter the Empress Nur 
Jahan,— is in white marble, in two .storeys, in a square walled garden 540 tt. on 
each side. The tomb proper is on a raised platform 60 ft. square, with an octagonal 
tower or minar at each angle, crowned by an open pavilion, — all in dazzling white 
marble, but for which the structure w'ould probably not evoke the enthusiasm it 
now does. 

It was thus left to Shah .Lilian to rival the achievements of his fjrundlhthcr in the 
domain of public architecture. By his time the canons of architecture in })ublic 
buildings were gradually altering. As bamboo had yielded to brii'k, and brick to 
stone, so stone was now yielding place to the rich marble ]ieeuUar to north India. 
The .severe chastity of the early Muhammadan buildings had already yielded before 
the quiet persistence of their Hindu or converted craftsmen, long before the 
Mughals came on the scene. Subtle ornamentation in pillar and cornice, in arch and 
dome and ceiling, was gradually altering the .style and appearance of Muhammadan 
buildings in the north and the south. This ornamentation eame .side by side with 
the arabesque carving which the first Musalmans had them.selvcs introduced; and 
it was followed by inlay work, to be succeeded in its turn, or improved upon, by 
mosaics. Shah Jahan’s buildings represent the zenith of this style. They lack the 
warrior vigour of the earlier structure, s even to the day of his grandfather; but they 
introduce an element of loveliness, —a sensuousness, —which is all their own. Jliis is 
why historians of Indian architecture are inclined to describe his works as of the 
lyric age of Indian architecture, while those of his grandfather and predecessors 
those of an epic style. 

Let us take the Taj Mahal —the supremo example of this new style in 
architecture, c/zef d'^oeuvre of Shah .lahan. A veritable poem in marble, Ilavell 
calls it the Venus de Milo of India— an apotheosis of Indian womanhood. Stripped, 
however, of all the hallowed, romantic associations clinging to this lovely monument 
of an Emiieror to the Queen of his heart and the crown of his harem, the Taj still 
remains a peerless beauty in form and finish. To those who have not seen that 
masterinece of Mughal building, it' i.s impossible to eonvey in words,— mere 
words,— any idea of its surpassing loveliness, in all the delicacy of its creation, in all 
the complexity of its design. But to those who have .seen it in all its unspeakable 
charm, clad in the soft moonlight of some autumnal evening, the following attempt 
at a verbal picture will not be quite in vain. 

The Taj stands on a terrace 18 feet high, and 8UJ ft. square, entirely faced with 
marble. The corners are all adorned with slender marble minars, 13S ft. in height, 
cast in the most exquisite proportions in perfect harmony with the main structure. 
Right in the middle of the platform is the mausoleum— a .square of 18 ft. with the 
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Jingles euL HWJi.y 1{.‘{ I't. 9 in., juul the Eicntle rising 92 ft. 3 in. from the platform. 
Tlie central apartment is crowned by a line tlome, 58 feet in diameter and 74 feet 
abov(' Uk' roof, or 19! if. from the platform. Under the dome, a beautiful screen of 
matelde.ss trellis-work ol' white nnirble,— itself a mastcrjheee of elegance,— makes 
the saeri'd enclosure, in which lie the tombs of Arjumand Bano Begam in the 
centre, inul of the Emperor on one side,— the bodies of this pair of princely lovers 
lying in a vault exactly underneath the ornamental iomb.s. 

In cficli corner of this main building is a .small domed apariuicnt of two storey, s, 
2(5] ft. in diamcicr, coinu'eted «)ne with the other by several halls and passages, 
'fhe main apartment is lighted by a double screen of white marble trellis'-work^ 
.superbly carved, one on the ouier and one on the inner side of the wall. The .soft 
shaded light rciiching liirough this screen is in tunc with the solemn atmo, sphere of 
the pljiee. 


“ fins till), iH (111 cxciuisitc example of lluil system of jjilayiiig with preeioiw 

sloni'f!, M'lueh heeiuuc the f^iejU eli/iriicterislie of the style of the Mujrhiiln after the death 
of Mdmr. All Uii- 'ipaudrils of the Taj, all the angles and move impovlaul arehitectuval 
details, .sre lieijihli’ned by being inlaid with preeioua .slonc!., .sueb as agfitc.s, blood-stones, 
jasiiei's, and (he like. Thi'fie are eombined in wreaths, scrolls, and frets, as excniisit.e m 
tlesi/(n ns biaiitU'ul in eolour; ami, relieved liy the pure while marble in which they are 
inlaid, they form llic mo, si beautiful and preeiou.s utyle of ornaiucul ever adopted in 
aveluti'etuve.” 


Eergitsson, however, (]ne,siions if the author oJ‘ this unrivjilled monument or his 
eliihlren realised Iht' lull beauty of the long rows of cypresses lining the marble 
[xithwjiy.s of th(‘ vti.sl garden, and of the canals studded with marble fountains 
running along, side? Shah Jahan is said to have died, ga/iiigto the very last upon that 
beloved phiee, housing a yet more beloved form, whose place remained for ever 
vacjint for over thirty year.s even in an oriental harem. Could tlti.s have been without 
ttie autfior and worshipper at this Shrine of Love having realised to the full the charm 
of hi.s devoted creation ? 

'file style of tins cxipnsite monument of matrimonial felicity has also been 
criticised as being too feminiue, To them EfaveU’s rcidy is sufficient. 

“Tbo.se evIlicH who have nbjeeled to the efleminaey of the mYliitee.ture imcoiiseiou&ly pay 
the highest (i-ibMle to (be genius of the buildere. The Taj was meaul to be feminine. 
The whole eonceptUm and evevy Hue, and detail of it express the iiitenlioii of the 
de-signers. U is Mumliii! Mahal beraclf, radittiil in her youthful beauty, who still lins’ers 
uu the baulw of the sliiniiiR Jumna, at eai-ly morn, in the glowitig midday sun, or in the 
Hilvrt- moonlight. Or rnther, we should say, it conveys a more abstract thought: it is 
India’s nohlo tribute to the grace of Iiuliau womanhood,— the Venus de Milo of the 
I'laxt.” 

Neetlless to add that the Taj is entirely Indian in conception and execution, from 
the platform to the dome, with its lotus crown, 

^ ^ , 

Shah Jahan^s palaces exhibit the same tendency to extreme ornamentation, which 
merits more fully the charge of oiferoinacy, than the structure of the Taj, The need 
for .strength and security against battering rams and charging elephants no longer 

48 
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dictated the arcdiitecture of the Mughal pahice from hi,s time; and so we do not llud 
at Delhi or Agm or Lahore the mig-htypile, the fortress palace, which still abound<'d 
and ev^eii now endure in the capitals of Rajputana. The fortress jialace at Jodhpur 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth centui'y is in marked contrast, evw'n in that historic 
home of Indian chiva]r)^ with the lovely grace and sensuous charm ol Ihe lake 
palace at Udaypur. The battled might ol’Rikanev dates in its castellated stri'ngt h from 
a yet earlier age. The iialaee of Bir Sing Deo of Dattia, Jahangir's associate or 
instrument in the murder of his father’s trusted minister, is the best specimen oi 
Hindu architecture in the Mughal days. A massive granite iiile, sonu' yOO fl. 
square, and raised on a vaulted basement JO ft. high, the jialaec is Imilt in lour 
storeys, the two lower ones of which run round an inner court of royal dimensions. 
The private a])arLmcnts of the prince arc in the centre, — four-storeys 140 ft. high, — 
sUuicliiig in the midst of the council halts. Durbar Ilidl, odiees and apnidmenfs for 
the retinue, the public reception rooms, eorresiionding to the Dhvan-i-yliii, and I he 
JJiwcDi-i-Khan of the Muhammadan ))ahiees, arc in the two lower storeys of the main 
building; while the larger ui)artmenls in ihe u))])er storeys, placed at the corners 
and in the middle of each side of the main (piadnmglc, are crowned with domes, and 
supported by four kiosks with cupolas in the usual Hindu symbolic style. 

t ♦ * 

But, of course, the habitations of tlu'se minor princes couhl not compare in 
splendour and magnificence to those of the Emperor of all India. The Palaces at 
Delhi and at Agra, enlarged and embellished by tbi-ec gen('ralio)is of the most 
wealthy and powerful emperors, were in (heir day the mosi magnificent [)alaces in 
the East, if not in the world. Both these palaces stand on tlm banks of (he Jumna. 

Lei us take the more classic pile of Delhi. It makes a more or h'ss regular 

parallelogram, KiOO ft. by thiOO ft. A high battlemented wall of red sandstone girds 
it, broken by kiosk-crowned bastioas at regular intervals. A noble gateway deeply 
recessed; a vaulted hall-way 876 ft. long, and two storeys in heighL;--make a most 
imposing portal to the imperial abode. The hall-way opens into a court 850 feet 
square. From the centre of it run, on either side, a noble bazaar, —a kind of Rue 

Royaie and Bond Street combined in Delhi; while at the palace-end of the court 

was the celebrated fntvbnt-kha?ia, where, at stated hours, th(» mighty kettle- 
drums, —those jealously guarded emblems of Mughal royalty,-- proclaimed the 
presence and the various activities of tlje Prince, the change of his Rajput guard, 
and other such incidents of ihe palace day. Beyond the nauhat-khma is the inner 
court of the palace, a noble rectangle of 500 ft, by 885, in the centre of which stood 
the court-room, the JJmm-i-An or the Audience Flail for tin; people, 200 ft. long 
by 100 broad, with noble rows of richly jewelled pillars supporting a magnitkeni 
ceiling. The hall had in the centre a lavishly decorated niche with a marble jdatform 
inlaid with precious stones, on which stood once the peerless Peacock-Throne. The 
beauty and splendour of that magnificent seat have been described in awe-struck 
tones by European travellers of the age, whose estimates vary in particulars, but 
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agree ill the general slaieuient that it eost a vast amount of treasure running into 
tens of erores. vSays 'ravinniev : — 

‘‘The pniK'ipnl tlnonc, whidi is plaoed in Uic hall of the first court, is neaily of the form 
and bi7e of our enniphcds; tliat m to say, it is about C feel long imd 4- wide. Upon the 

four tccL, uliidi are very massive, and fioiu -M to 25 inches liigh, me fixed the four 

bars, winch siiiipoiL the has-e of the throne; and upon these bars are ranged twelve 
eoliiiiuis, uliieh sustain the canopy on three sides, there not being any on that winch 

laces the court. BoLli the feet and the bars, which arc more than 18 niches long, are 

eoveri'd with gold inlaid and ciiriclud uilh numerous diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. 
In the middle of each Iwr there is a large halass (balet in origin) ruby, but cii rahurho)i, 
mill tour einer, 'lids round if, which form a .square cross. Next in succession, from one 
side to ihe other along the length of the bars, there are biiinlar crosses, .arranged so 
that ill one the ruby is m the middle of four emeralds, and in another the emerald is 
in Ihe middle and four halass ruliics surround il. 'I'he emeralds are Lable-cut, and the 
intervals hetweeii the rulnes and emeralds are covered with diamonds, the largest of 
winch do not exceed 10 to 12 carats ni weight, all being showy stones, but very fiat. 
'I'liere aie also in some (larts peails sol in gold, .and upon one of the longer sides of 
these there are 4 steps to ascend it. Of ciislnoiis or pillows which are upon the throne, 

that wliioh IS placed heliind the King’s back is l.irge and round like one of our 

bid'dtrs, and llie Iwo olliers Uiai are (ilaeed al Ins .sides are fiat. There ns to be seen, 
moreoier, a sword susiiended from this Ihroiie, a inaec, a round shield, a bow and 
(liiiver with arrows; and all these weapons, us also tlie cnshions and steps, both of this 
throne am! llie oilier six, are covered over with stones winch niateh those with rvliich 
each of (ho Ihroues is lespeelively euriehed. 

'I'lie imdirside of the canopy is covered with diamonds and pearls, with a fringe of 
pearls all round, and ahove ilie eanupy, which is quadrangular-shaped dome, there is to 
be sei'a a peacock wilh eh sated tail made of blue sap))hires and oilier coloured stones, 

the bod.v being of gold inlaid svilh iirecious stono.s, having a largo ruby in front of the 

breast, from whenee lunigs a i)ear-sha])ed pearl of 50 carats or theris'djouts, and of a 
somewliat .sellow svnter, On luilli sides of the peacock (here is a large bouquei of the 
.saim* height as Ihe bird, mid eousistiiig of many kinds of flowers made of gold inlaid 
with (irceioiis sloiich. On the side of the throne whieh is opposite the court, there is to 
be seen a jewel eoii',islin,g of a diamond of from 80 to 00 carats weight, wilh rubies 
and emeralds round it, and when the King is sealed he has Ibis jewel ni full view. 
lUit that uliieii 111 luy opinion is Ihe most costly Uihig about this magmfieent throne is, 
lhal Ihe twelve eoliumis siniiiortiiig' the onnopy are surrounded with beautiful rows of 
pearls, wliieli are round and of fine wider, and weigh from 6 to 10 carats each. Al 
'I feel distance from the throne there are fixed, on either .side, two uinhrellas, the sticks 
of whieh for 7 or 8 feel in height are covered with diamonds, rnbics and pearls. The 
uiiilirellas are of red vclvel, and are embroidered and fringed all round with pearls,” 

Behind Lite fclirone-room or Audiciico Hal! in the Delhi palace of Shah Jahait 
was a garden court and the lamous Jtaiig-Mttlial, recreation chambers lor His 
Majesty, containing the roost wonderful baths built in marble and adorned with 
precioiis stone.s, and fed by a canal brought direct from the .hunna. It may be of 
interest to note that the gorgeous marble bath of the Agmpalafie was tom up by the 
Marquis of Hastings who intended to present it to the prince of dandies, George IT • 
while the remains of the bath and marble flooring were torn up by Lord William 
Bentincic, and sold by auction, fetching probably 1 per cent of their original cost, 
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but suificienl “to eke out the revenues of India in a manner most eon/renial to the 
spirit of its ft’overnors” (Fergusson. Vol. II. p. 398, note). 

Hie I'fuigc of buildings sketched so far ran right through the palace grounds, 
almost coinidetely bisecting them. To the north of these was a series ol small courts, 
in one of which was the still more famous .Dkvan-i- fCfiCLS, the Hall of Frivate 
Audience, “the most highly ornamented of Shah .fahan’s buildings”. Its Agra 
compeer may be more elegant; but the lavish inlay of precious stones in its walls 
and columns and ceilings make it a unique specimen of its kind, well worth the 
boastful inscription in Persian on the walls, saying: A^ar Firdai/s Baru-c-Zamhi 
ast, To Tlamin ast\ Hamiv asi\ llaniin nsf? “If there is a heaven on earth, it is 
here, it is here, it is here.” In this was also that famous window, — Xe/’o/i7/e-<'- 
Daj's/inn , — from which the Emperor gave a sight of his iicrson to his devoled, 
worshipping subjects. Eelow in the vast space stood ev^n' ready pairs ol' lighting 
elephants for the dclcctntiou, udicnever it suited him, of the Prince and hi.s chosen 
courtiers. 

On the south and east beyond the Bazaar were the Zenana apart men Ls, with 
courts and gardens, fountains and kiosks, and all that art could devise and wealth 
could demand. Not a vestige of these now remains, and so we have no means of 
saying what they looked like in their prime. 

The jVgra palace,— enlarged or embellished in his own peculiar styk' by Shah 
Jahan,— wa.s a fellow in all material particulars to that of Delhi. Volumes ui)on 
volumes might be written upon the still extant remains of these noble strucUu’os, 
looted and ravished by an unsympathetic soldiery of all nations. 'Phe Waralhas and 
the Jats, the Sikhs and the English, have all had their share in the loot in the 
decadent days of the later Mughals, not to mention, of course, the savage hordes 
of a Nadir Shah or an Ahmad Shah. The notes to Fergusson ’s laborious tomes in 
this department arc poignant with specific mentions of this cruel vandalism, whi(*h 
may be read and verified by those who feel incredulous when such stories are retailed 
to them. 

Bootless, however, to bewail these wrongs of a departed past and a vanished 
glory. The garden palaces of the Mughals still endure in Kabul and Lahore, a.s in 
Kashmir and Agra, in wonderful preservation in some eases, giving a glim})se of the 
gay life and luxurious living in the days when the name of India was synonymous 
with wealth and splendour, 'Phe poetic soul of Babur ever delighted in gardens, and 
one of the gravest faults, in his eyes, of the land of his conquest was the lack of 
running water. Elis Bagk-e-Wafu, or the Nishat Bagh, or the Shalimar Bagh, arc, 
however, careful creations of a most exacting and ex(j[ui,site taste, a most luxurious 
and refined standard of life. A view of the garden palace at Dccg, — an edifice of 
the eighteenth century,— when the Jats of Bhuratpur were rapidly fattening 
themselves upon the spoils of the Mughuls, or the lesivings of the Maraihas,— 

would perhaps supply a living example of those fairy creations of the pleasure-loving 
Mughals. 
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The loregoing is the baiest of all brief sketeheb. The achievements of the Indian 
archiLcel, even in the ruins, are too numei'ous, too varied, too scattered, to be done 
iiistiee to in such a superficial survey. Volumes could be written upon the artistic 
nchievcincnts of nlniosl each style, each yirovince, each capital, il not each structure 
like the I'a.), or the Domes of Bijajnir. We arc here attempting only a sketch of the 
Splcndoiu’ 'Diat \Vas ’Itul; and so it is not too much to hope that these stray 
siiceimens will suflicc to give some slight idea of that splendour, which, to be fully 
appreciated, must deinaud a veritable pilgrimage to these empty and deserted, or 
neglected, shrines of the past. 



CHAPTER IX 

INDUSTRY AND COMMERUl-: 


Whenever it comes to be projjcrly studied and wrilLcn, the history of the trade 
of India will prove as fascinating as it is bound to be an instructive chti])ter in the 
annals of mankind. I’opular tradition in India carries the story of Indian 
commerce right back into the earliest dawn of human history; and there arc 
passages which ainply support such a tradition. The economic j)henomenon of 
exchange as such may be taken to be coeval with civilisation; and, in India, it may 
be antedated even the advent of the Aryans, 'riic dispute, if any, concerns the 
origin of the overseas trade. The compilers of the Cambridge BUHtorij of Judia seem 
to be strangely oblivious of the significance of these passages, when they say of 
the Vcdic Age: — 

“But there is still un hint of scii-bovnc comniovce, or of more Ihiin nver n.'ivigutioa.” 

They had, indeed, no knowledge of the recent discoveries in the Indus Valley, 
which seem to carry further back the history of liidian civilisation of a commerciid 
kind 3000 years. Bui even without the knowledge of those discoveiaes, the story of 
the sea-borne commerce caji be carried fur, far back into Uk' datvn of history. 
Without having recourse to the s])ceific mentions in Lite Vedas of sea-going vessels, 
wc may jxiint out that the list of occupations given on the very iiage from w'hich 
the above remark is quoted evidences the possibility of sea-borne comuu'rce of 
India, since a good man)'’ of these crafts were destined to meet the needs ])rinei])ally 
ol' foreign commerce. Says Prof. Keith in the Cambridge, Hlsfora of India 
Ch. V.:- 

“ We hear of hunters, of several classes of fishcrmeri, of attend, auLs on eattle, of (ire 
rangers, of ploufihcr.s, of ehuriotcers, of sever, al classes of ntleiKlaulb, of make) i of jewels, 
basket-makers, washermen, ropc-nwkei's, dyers, ehariot-malcors, bin'liers, wcfivers, 
fehiughicrer.s, workers in aoW, cooks, .sellers of dried fish, makers of l)o\vs, g.sllierers of 
wood, door-keepers, smellers, footmen, mc'-scnf’crs, carvers and scasom‘r,s of food, potters, 
Binith.s and so forth. Protessional aerohaks are recorded and [ihiycrs on drmns and [luUss. 
Beside, s the bnatman appear the tnirAmuii and the pohman." 

Prom tlie earliest available records of Indian foreign trade, the most frequently 
occurring articles ol Indian export are, cloth, dyns, precious stones, and metal-work; 
and a li.sfc of occupations,— -which includes jewel makers, dyers, weavers, smelters and 
smiths,— can never yield the conclusion that “there is still no hint of sea-borne 
commerce. J he evolution of the boatman may have been occasioned by the needs 
of riverfishing. But il the oarsman and the polcsman, taken along with the 
wood-gatlicrer and the boatman, are viewed in the proper perspective with the naval 
regulations of the Mauryan period, the existence of foreign sea-borne commerce, 
even ill the Vedic period ol over 8000 or 4000 years ago, does not seem to be 
impossible. ,, 
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In iui interest iuul erudite contribution to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Socict}^, on the “ Early Couuncrcc ol Rabylon with India,’* Mr. J. Kennedy, i. c. s. 
ar|>'iie(l that the sea-boi-nc trade of India with the IVestern Asiatic coiuitries did 
not bcft'in till about 700 H. C. ; and so we may justly infer him to imply, in the 
abov(' passage, that the Iransfronticr land-trade of India must have started much 
earlier. We have little data so far of the Dravidian commerce; but it certainly must 
have been much I'arlic'r .still, if (he irccnt finds at Mahenjo Daro are any guide 
at all. 

Mr. K(‘nncdy, as already remarhed, has advanced the the, si, s that, at any rate, the 
trade of India witli (he counlrios beyond the Western Sea.s did not commence 
belbj'c 700 H. C. Even admitting that statement for the sake of argument for the 
moment, tliere is no need to conclude that the entire sea-borne trade of India is of 
no greater anlicpiiiy. It is a common place of Indian history that the Aryan 
invaders, eoming into the I’unjab through the snow-ehid passes of the Hindu Kush, 
spread priiieipally in a south-easterly direeliou along the plains watered by the 
(hinge.s. The nal I iral eours(‘ f)f their further progrc.ss woidd take them, by land or 
by sea, eastwards; and there is nothing in our still surviving records to gainsay the 
l)Ossihilily of a good seaward trade on the eastern side. The trade with the Suvarna 
lllmmi, the (loldcn (Riersonese of the classical writers, and thence to Java, Sumatra, 
China and Ja{)im, would be possible by the purely Aryan ageziey, alojig and 
perhaps ezzntcmporanz'ously with, the Dravidian trade with countries acros.s 
the Western .seas. 

Speaking ol' the Dravids, Mr. Kennedy is himself obliged to observe: — 

“But the Unividi/iiis of SouUktu India were accustomed to the sea, and afterwards 
fui'iiiblu'd n larjic proportion of Ihc ships and sailors, not to say pirates, oii the Indian 
Ocean, So that, althouftli the coastline was long, perilous and uninviting, there is no 
obvious physical or elhnologioal reason why an eai'ly intercourse by sea should not have 
existed lietweeu India and the West. I eaii only say, that as a matter of fact, tiierc is 
IK) valid proof of it,” (,I, 11. A., S — 18D7 pp. t!4.]-288.) 

But lie is unjust in his as.suiTpitions, und iinMr in his criticism of the available 
evidence. The story of the Bmeru Jataka Mr. Kennedy regards as referring to a 
much later dafctj, about the 5th century B. C. ; and, as such, this distinct mention of 
h’ticlc with Babylon (Baveru) he considers as not disproving his main thesis. But the 
mi.sfortune of an inexact or unavaiJable chronology of Indian peoples is pre,ssed by 
him loo far, when he tries to extilain away the Biblical references to trade with 
India, and the Egyptian evidence for the same in periods much anterior to his 
assumed date. There are passages in the Bible distinctly referring to the Indo- 
Babylonian trade in the Mo,saie period (1491-14<50 B. C.), and much more frequently 
in the ago of Solomon (1015 B. C.). The ttebrew words for cloth, ivory, apes, ginger, 
pepper, rice, peacock, sandalwood, all products exclusively of India, —are distinctly 
of Tamil origin. Says Bishop Caldwell in his elassic work, A Compuraiwc Grammar 
of the Drmklkm Languages;— 

‘*Tt seems probable lliat Aryan merchants fi-om Ibc mouth pf the Indus must have 
aceompanied the Phoenicians and Solomon’s servants in tlielr Voyages down the Malabar 
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coaf.l towards Opiiir (wherever Ophir may have been), or at least have taken part in the 
trade. It appears ecrtani from notices corilaiued in the Vedas that the Aryans of llie 
age of Solomon ja’actised foreign trade in ocean going’ vc.ssehs. ” 

+ # 

V- 

"The Egyptians,” says La.ssen, "dyed eloth with indigo, and wrapped tlnir rmiiinnies, 
in Indian mu.sliii. ” 

Indigo is undisputably an Indian monopoly exported as a dye-stuff; and its 
presence in these early Egyptian tombs is conclusive of a much earlier origin of the 
foreign sea-borne trade of India than Mr. Kennedy allows. 

If the fact of the trade between India and lier neighbours across the sea on the 
West eould he established us liaving commenced over iit least 8 thousand years ago, 


the next question as to its organisation, and the rehitive share of the different 
maritime nations on the coasts of the Arabian Seti, would be of sceond rate 
importance. It is assumed that for along time before the 9th century B. C., the 
Phoenicians were the sole masters of the eastern sea, and its only navigators- Bnl 
even if it be granted for the sake of argument Lbai the trade, if opened in Limes 
before the days of .Darius, was conducled largely by the Phamieians or their 
successors in the niasti'ry of the Indo-Afriean seas, it does not necessarily involve 
the corollary that Indians had t>o share in it; that they were content io remain 
merely passive importers or exporters, without being active catTi<>rs, at least iti part, 


themselves. The folklore of India, as typified by stories like the Ihivcni Jatakn or 
Unit of Bhujjyu in the Vedas, is definitely against such a coiudnsion. Common sense 
i.? also against it. For though the elassieal Fjiiroijean writers like Herodotus or 
Strabo or Pliny believed, on the authority of the ol)seurc c>onipilcr of the PcvlphiH 
or NavigalUm of the Prythrmn Seas, that the secret of the Monsoon, -tln’real 
trade-winds ot the Indo- African seas, --was discovered by a pilot named Hippalus, 
about 17 A. D., it is impossible to believe that those who carried on this trade 
centuries before could have remained igiKaaiul ofsiicdi a regular, annual ]>licuoniLeuon 
as the south-west monsoon in the Indian Seas, and could thus have failed to 
make use of it. There is, in fact, positive evidence to show that Itidian mariners, 
TTmiils as well as Aryans, were familiar with this groat annual natural phenomenou. 
Xdocloi Vincent hokis, hi his edition of the Xk7Vjn///,v, that there was oonnnimieation 
between India and Arabia before the days of Alexander; and it is impossible to 
believe that two such peoples, as the Indians and tlie Arabs, had to wait for 
centurie.s till a stranger should come and leach them the most obvious mystery of 
the seasonal changes in their own sea. 


In McLrindle’s translation of classical writers’ notices on India, he reproduces a 
passage from Pliny which reads:— 

‘iircUHninvia’iUicm, rdutecl UpU io 
Mett€Hiis toler ihe eolkagnc of Afriaius iu consulship, Iml then a pro-coiisnl of Giuil, 
a present was given by the king of the Suevi oonsisliag of untie Indians who, mU'mgPom 
indtaJoT ine purpose had hem driven siot}ns into 

And the following gloss upon this passage by the editor renders it still more 
interesting and significant:— 

“Murphy, the tmnslator of Tacitus, ip one of his notes to Agricola, remarks thus upuu 
the pass.age. f he work of Cornelius Ncpos has not come down to us; and Pliny, it seems, 
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liJis abndsf'd miu'li, I'hc whole L«icl would have tuuiibhed a coiibiderable hisloiy for 
tmvi<i(iLii)u. Al pi’cscul weai'cleU to coiijccluiT whcthci- the Indian iiclveulum-s sailed 
round Llic Capo ot Good Hope, throui>h Lhe Atlantio Ocean, and Llieuce uiLo the 
Noilhcui Seas, or whothor lliey made a \oviifte still moic extraordinary, by passing the 
islands of Japan, the coast of Sibena, Kainasdiiilka, '/embk in the fro/cii ocean, and 
I lieiice round Lapland and Norway, entered into the Gerrniui Ocean.” 

WiLhout tidviutchifv, from such evidence, the perfectly tigrectible hypotliesis that 
the circummivigjilioii of the world was first accomplished by Indian navigators, 
including the discovery of the North Pole, we may at least hold that such a race 
of hardy sca-larcrs .and adventurers could not have remained quite inactive in the 
foreign sett- borne trade of their own country. 

CHARACTb’.R OF THE’. ANCIENT INDIAN FOREIGN TRADE 

Given, then, the luct that the phenomenon of international exchange had been 
ftttniliav ;unl liractisod by ancient Indians from times that certainly go back 
nOOO years, —the next point of some interest in this study is to inquire into the 
ciuiraclcr and organisation of this trade of ancient India. 

At (lie (liresliold of this inquiry we find that Lhe main articles of trade are nearly 
lhe same as they are to-day, and have been for all these centuries. Speaking of this 
Irnde, Mr. Daniell, 1 . c, a., in his wox'k on the Imhistrial CompctUioii of j 1 si a, has 
well ohsc'i'ved that it consisted of an 

“INcluuigc of .Snell uf her produelimis as .among’ tlie ludmiis’ w’Cie superfinities, hut al 
IIh‘ saine Lime not only prized by the nntiom of Western A.S111, Kgypt and Europe, bul 
were oblniimble from no other qvmrler except India, or from tVie fartber East by means of 
tlic Induiu 1 ’riulc.” 

If was thus a trade according to the true economic principle, i. e. in surplus of 
])roducti(m or .s])<'cialitios. Speaking of EuddliLst Indian trade, the Cambridge 
Hi.slorn of yincient observes (p. 213);— 

‘‘Tlie imliueof lhe expuiU .iiid imports m seldom .sjietdied. The gold, wliieh ivns exporled 
.'IS eaily al Icasl as the lime of Darias Hj’Staspcs, finds’ no exiilicil meiilion in the 
Jalolm, Gems of i.inims kinds are named us lhe quest of special sea-foreis unxkma fo 
diseovei a forUiiie,” 

And, (juoling Pliys Davids on Buddhist India, the same authority adds; — 

“Silks, muslins, Lhe finer sorts of cloth, cutlery and armour, brocade, embroideries and 
rugs, perfumes, and ilrugs, ivory and ivory work, jewellery and gold (seldom silver) 
these were the main arliclea in which the rnerclianl dealt.” 

Tliis description may he taken to relate to the trade of the Mauryan Empire at its 
height. Thai, however, is not quite identical with the geographic, unit India as we 
now reckon it, Imports and exports are, therefore, overlapping in a way, which would 
not occur if wc coiksidcred the trade of India a.s the unit we now know it to be. 
A full and exhaustive list of the Imports and Exports of India from the port of 
Broach and Nclkunda is fm-nished by the writer of the Fcriplust which makes little 
material variation from the known trade of the Middle Ages of Indian history, and 
even of modern times. 
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DIRECTION OF THE TRADE OF ANCIENT INDIA 


If we examine these lists eareliiDy, we find, however, one miu'ked difference in 
general character between the trade of India to-day, and thal about tliree iJtousand 
years ago. India was then principally an exporter of nutiiiifite/ i/irs- Her imports, 
though diverse, and including some inanulactured goods, — as for example silk and 
silk-goods from China, or pearls from Ceylon, or other precious stones from her 
western neighbours,— were mostly articles of raw jwodnee or live animals like horses. 
Glassware (?), and again Porcelain, if imporled, from China, must have been 
relatively of small importance. She need not iiavc imported the raw material for her 
manufactures; for, -wilh the possible exception of silk, which we may Lake lo have 
been a Chinese monopoly, all the necessary raw material was found within her own 
frontiers. The most prominent examj)le is, of course, that of cotton, tlic maimfaeture 
of which, from the indigenous material, had reached quite a high stage of excellence 
when Megastlienes wrote in the Lime of Cluindragu])ta Maurya. India’s ages <»ld 
mastery of eotton mamilacLuie bus been vividly cx])ressed by a FIiuroi){‘an writer 
of the sixteenth century who remarks: — “Every onelroin lheCaj>e of Cood Hope to 
China is clothed from head to fool,*’ in the i)rodncts of tlic Indian looms; and, 
though the authority reproducing this remark seeks to discount it by pointing out 
that the peoples who regarded clothing as a prime necessily wcr(' cxli'cmtOy linuled 
in number, Mr. Moreland is obliged to concede:— 

“We limy then resUile I’ynird's pidim’sciuc and cxnaa’cndcd accnmil by h!i.\ in/’ llial 
Indian lomiisi had <i ^radical monopoly of llw liotiw mnrhii foi' clollir.i, and, in addition, 
bad thre,' priiwipiil exporl marhrt.f, Arabia and beyond, Burma, and Ihe )<'aslt‘vii 
Islands.’' 


This relates to the da5''s of Akbar; but, from tieeounts no less trustworl by than 
those of the Portuguese and other European travellers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, there is every reason to conclude that, in regard to cotton 
weaving, India’s position was practically the same in the days ol' Asoka, and us far 
backward as history can lake us. I’hc same ol' course, must be said oi' the dye-stuffs 
made out of Indigo, which was as much a natural monopoly of this country, as the 
art of making cloth froiucoL ton. And these dyed cotton fabrics were the principal 
exports of India. 

Gf other textiles, the modern staple of jute was either unknown, or unused in any 
considerable (puintiiy. The Indian protagonists of the medieval Christian monks did 
not wear saekelolh as a sign of penance; they preferred and used the skins of animals 
like deer, tigers, or lions. It is legitiniaie to assume from the frequent mention of 
tiger-skins being used as clothing by the ascetics of ancient India that the art of 
taxidermy must have been fairly well developed. We do trot, however, meet with 
any record of skins oi* dressed hides as having formed an article of trade with India; 
and so we may conclude that raw hides or leather manufactures, though quite well 
known, must hayc formed the subject matter of domestic or at most trans-frontier 
excdiange only. 
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()l othc'r unii'niil products, Ivory was once a prouiirient article of export from 
India. 1 earls and C.ora! are other instances of Tiidiids great export in olden time 
without a need of corresponding import. Musk is mentioned by Dr- Mukerji as 
amongst the exports of India from the earliest times; but he gives no authority for 
the .slalenicnt. Terhaps it was included in the rich .spices and unguents brought from 
India in the days of Solomon. 

Among the animals forming jiart of the trade to and from India, Horses may have, 
on the balance, been imported; rvhilo Elephants are certain to have been exported, 
I hough eluelly by the Irans-fronlier land route. Historically, the most celebrated 
Indian animal cxjiortcd is the Peacock, which was not only prized by the Greeks of 
Ihe Alexandrian era, but apparently by the Jews of King Solomon’s as well. Even 
the Hebrew word Cor Peacock,— ’’I’huki, --is borrowed from 'I'amil, where this prince 
ol’ birds is ealli'd I’okei. 

Silk, which certainly formed a large part of the exports to (he West from ancient 
Indian ports, and “which, under the Persian Empire is said to have been exchanged 
by weight rvilh gold’’, eunnol quite be regarded as a native industry of India. The 
art of si Ik- weaving may have been naluraUsed in this country for centuries before 
the rise of the first hist orieal Indian Elmpirc; and that the cocoon may have been 
devi'lopi'd hero too is not, improbable. lJut the evidence of Sanskrit literature, which 
identifies silk clothing with Ciiina, cannot (luitc be disregarded; and so we may take 
it that, however highly the art of silk-weaving may have developed in India, silk 
was an industry j-eally nalir'e to China only. The undoubtedly considerable Indian 
trade was ])robably in the nature of the entrepot trade, in which the stuffs were, in 
the livsi instance, brought to India by the Indian merchants, or their Javanese and 
Muluyau and Sinhalese cousins, from China; and thence re-exported to Arabia, 
Persia, Egypt, (iia'cee, or Rome, via the Indian ports. The entrepot business, even 
now a eon.sidernble I'eaUire of our trade, was, perlia]>.s, helped by the peculiarly 
IndiatJ art of dyeing (he stuff with fast natural colours, which increase their value 
in the minds of the Barbarians of the West. Porcelain is mentioned among Indian 
exports, in the Perip/n.r, while pottery wa.s an eslabllsbcd Indian craft even in the 
Veclie Age. The former may have entered in our entrepot trade, as also pearls and 
other preeion.s stones. 

Aj)art from textiles, the most important category of matiufaetures exported from 
India was metalware, principally Iron and Steel goods. India must have reached a 
very high .slHgc of manufaeUiring skill in iron at a very early date. Herodotus 
ineniions that in the army of Xerxes, the Persian King, the Indian contingent was 
armed with eauc bows and arrows, tipped with iron, tronsmiths are quite an 
important class in ihe Mauryan Age. Speaking of the age of the Rigveda, at least 
seven centuries before the rise of the Mauryan Empire, the Cambridge lilstorp of 
Ancient. India says:— 

“Next it» impoi’laat'C (Lu the wood Avorkcr) was the worker ih metal, who smelted ore in 
the furnace, using the wing of a bird in place of bellows to &n the flame. Kettles and 
other domestic! uiensik were made of metal. It is, hovA’ever, still nneertaih wbat 
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l!i<it mettil which is ('allefl yJ/// 7 v was. Coppci, hion/.c. and non alike luav hive heeii 
meanl 

The same authority elsewhere ffives 1000 Ih C. as the proljablc date ol the 
introduction of Iron in India. But whether or not iron and its nianutactures were 
understood by the Vedie Indians, their descendanls in Die Maiiryan Ap-e had 
undeniably achieved great excellence; while another six hundred years latci’) in the 
hey-day of the Gupta Empire, their skill wa.s equal to turning out such 
masterpieces, as the iron j)illars of Delhi and of Dhar, of which a great g'cologdsl 
wrote - 


“ It IS iioL in.up 1 cars since llic proUiietum (d .such a iiillar would have lieeii .lu nnpossihihh 
111 llie l.irgcst t'oundues of the world, and even now theie aie eoinpaiativel v lew m 1 i(ii‘ 
a similai mass of metal eoiild be turned out.” 


Describing the Delhi pillar, tfie late Dr. Vineenl Smith wrote: — 

“It IS iKiw established liejond Llic possibility id dnubt that ilie iiiiiLiimI ol Ibi' inllai is 
pure malLeabki iron of 7-6C sjioeifie }>iaMlv, and tbal the nionnmi'iil is a solid siialt ot 
wrouftlit iron wcddeil tofielhei .... The total li nglb of the inllar iioiii the lop 
of the capital to the bottom ol the lia.se is ‘J3 feel 8 iiudu's. Twenly-lwo liel 'ire .iboii 
Srmmd, and one fool eiftlil iiielus aie bcUm around, The weight is eslimuled to exeeed 
fi tons.” 


Dr. Smith, we may observe in passing, docs not seem to make suf'hcicnl 
allowance for the facts that the pillar stands in the tnulst of a iVI idtamtnadnn 
mosque; that the ieonoelastic zeal of the early Muslim mtiy have hqtped off a 
considerable portion, e. ff. ieonographie capital frotn the original pilltir, if ttol 
through sheer iconoclasiici,sm, at least on account of the exigencies of the mostpie 
architecture : and that ooixscquenfly, both the heigltt and the wc'ight of Ihe original 
monument: may have been inut'h greater. Certainly, the three ])icees of the Dhar 
pillar, aggregating 4*2 feet in height, must have weighed proporlionally more, and 
involved greater skill and daring in forging and welding the same. 'The skill tlial 
made such pillars coidd not have grown in a day, nor be the property of a frtadi: or 
genius. It must be the growth of centuries of silent development; and one docs tio 
harm to one’s sense of history in nsHuinhig that iron inannfaetures, ~ like flic 
implements and weapons of all sorts, armour etc, —must have been made in India 
centuries before the Chri.stian era, primarily, of course, for dome.stic consiunitlion, 
but quite appreciably for export as well. 

As in the ease of cotton goods so in the ease of iron manufactures, the raw 
material being available in })leniy at home, India needed no imports to offset the 
exports of her weapons, armour^ and enllery. In the case of other metids, gold wa.s 
an exportable article in ancient India, supposed to be dug' out by Ibc so-eailed gold 
ants, which, however, though frequently mentioned by almost every cdassickil 
writer, is now explained as representing ihe Tibetans and their crude methods of 


gold extraction. We arc now so much habituated to regarding both gold and .silver 
as articles of import largely; and even in the age of the Pandyas and the Chola,s, 
gold was so frequentjy imported from Rome and her provinces to pay for the excess 
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ol liiflinn Umi, al lirsL sip;ht, it bocomc& difficult to accex)t the view that 

oold eoiiUl have be( n a nalive produel, of India. Rut even if wc do not icgard 
’’I'liKdan gold as leally native Indian gold, geological evidence suggests that alluvial 
deposils ol gold must, al one Lime, liave been very considerable in this country. On 
llie oilier band, tlie large stores of gold,— as oriiHinenls and plate found in India at 
llu' lime ol Ibe nnasion.s of Mainnnd ol' Cba/m and Ins sueecssors,- were 
amassed, probably, as Ibe result ol the gold obtained in the balance of trade 


cxelusively. 

If metalware is hea\y, and eonseqncnlly difficult Lo inlroduee in trade during an 
ai»e in n'liieli liaiispoil faeUities were not very great, the trade in other minerals, 
like Ihe pieeious stones, may have mel with no sneh difficulty. Precious stones ol 
all kinds, v ith peavis heading the list, formed the snbieet ol trade between India 
and her neiglihouis from the earliest times. Indians had a surieit ol ]icails, a 
monopol)' ot beryls, a surplus o! onyx; and these, with others still more valuable, 
may iia\(' been es ported after the domeslie needs had been met. ^Ihc jirccious 
stones, we may assimu', must also have figured on both sides ol the Iriide aceouni. 
Hut, in view of ihe large' im|)orls of gold from Home in the days when Pliny 
wiote, the guess may he ha/arded, that the exee.ss was, —at least Iroiu the 
stand-point ol llu' value il not of qunulilJ^ - on the side of exports from India. 

Pheie are no other mamiraeliires in the trade lists to consider, unless we consider 
n’uiK/-mo/ and particularly iS/iipfi, as having been articles ol export from India. 
S(Uidiihv<H)(l as a luxury, and tcakxmul us a necessity, were ceitairily in demand 
from Ihe days of Darius Hyastaspes. Rut these must he treated as raw material 
mainly, no gn'iiter lalKiur (ium that of collecting and carting being expended n])on 
tin in prior to (.x[)orlat(on. Of <ship,v, it is difficult to say, though Indians weie gioat 
shqihuildcrs and mariners in the days, when, on the most eonservalive estimate, 
the trails marine trade of India had eovtainly begun. Dr. Mukerji’s monograph on 
Jiu'icitl tuiUnu Shipjih/^' nowhere quite states if the Indian ships were so iat 

superior to the slnieUires of tlicir neighbours as Lo be in demand amongst the latter, 

and so bodily c'xporled from fndiit. Perhaps, the fact was, that, as with Rrilain m 
lh(' later half ofi he niuetceuth eenluiy, the Indian ships, two ihousand years ago 
and more, I'onned ilemti ol the so-called “iuvksible exports, doing theii woi o 
lrans})or(iilion and cluu'ging for that service in the shape ot increased prices. rat 
shiiibuilding’ was an industry ossentiul to the national existence was quite well 
understood by Ihe Mauryas, who held shipbuilding to be a state monopoly, bays 
Megusthenes! “Rut the armour -makers and shipbuilders receive wag'cs ami 

provisions from the King for whom alone Ihey work.” 

Of raw nniU'rial, the most hn{)oitani trade was in spices and drugs and unguen s, 
including therein pepper, cinnamon, cardamom, cloves, nutmeg, assafeetida, betels, 
camphor, opium, nuifsk and flower essences, oils etc. The last -mentioned may be 
idassed as manufactures in so far as they were fragrant oils or flower essences f aftarj, 
which were certainly very largely iti demand among the Romans at the begmmng 
of the Christian era, and quite probably in demand by the kindred peoples muc i 
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eai-Jier. Opium is ]iowhere specilically ineulioiicd in the JLsls oi'iinportfv and exports; 
but it has so long been a practical monopoly of India, that it j)os,sibly eseajicd 
specific enumeration by ^^^estern traders or travellers, who were no grcfit 
consumers of the drug. It is probably included in the drugs so frerpicntly 
mentioned. 

Of other food-stuffs, Kice has certainly iormed part of Indian e.xports in the 
earliest times, as evidenced by the sur\'ival of the 'rami! word for that article in the 
Oreck longue. But, as the Per/p///v says, in view of the ditfieulties of Iraiisjiorting 
such perishable commodities over large distances in shii)s of Lhosc' days, the 
probability rather is that rice and olher cereals like wheat were subject matter of 
trade onlj^ in so far as they were required for the rictualling ol' ships. Wines figure 
in the list of imports, but not to a very large quantily. 


'bhis brief review of the principal articU's in the Indian I’rade for the last three 
thousand years cannot be complete without menlioning one item, which deserva's 
more than a ])assing notice. Slaves are mentioned in the Pciiplus, us imiiorls from 
Kane, Obolesk, and (Tuan. Hut it is not chair where they (*ame from. It is, 
however, perfectly certain tiial India niner had a traffic in slaves.' Apart altogether 
from the religious senlimcnL ot perfect equality of all living creatures, which, 
certainly from HuddhisL times if not earlier, laid a positive embargo on this 
inhuman traffic, there is tlie known fact of hislory that tralfii* in human beings was 
never made the cold-blooded business in India of the Aryans, that if was made by 
the Clu’isLiau Europeans after the discovery of the Americas. Megasllienes and his 
eonlemx)or aides may have exaggerated in eomiilctcly denying the existence of 
slavery in India; though, in justice to these ancient observers, it must bo pointed 
out that tkeir class of domcslie help, s,— the dams, common in India, — were not at 
all akin to the slaves us modern interpreters have sometimes imagined. Idie truth 
appears to be that dnvov were a class of domestic servants, who, owing to the 
scarcity or unfamiliarity of coined money, were paid for their services almost 
wholly in kind; and they, being attached lo the households where they served, 
did not leave them, perhaps were not able to leave ihcui. Hut they had good 
oi^portunities to free themselves, if they so desired, usually their own earnings 
helping them to commute their services, us at a later date m'US the ease with the 
serfs in England, and so gain their freedom. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF OUR ANCIENI' TRADE 

On a general review, tlien, of the commerce of Ancient India from the earliest 
times to lOOO A. C., wc find the chief character of that trade to be a heavy export 
of manufactured goods, qualitatively speaking. "Raw material for further 

1) Asiwng tmdeB five arc ethically proscribed for the lay believer, dufcgurs, slaves, llosb, HlroiiR diink, iioisons. 
Camh. UiH. p, 135. olso VII, 96, which leaves ont from Hiu list of ihe conaueror’s booty in 

victory the iteui of the vanquisiied spldiers an sluyes. At a later age Akbar dofinitely forbade this inliuamn 
practice, 
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inanultieture abroad there certainly must have been; and food-staffs, chiefly in the 
guise of edible spices, did also figure in our exports schedule. But, from the point of 
value, exports must have preponderated over imports, textile manufactures of all 
sorts forming the bulk of these, it wa.s entirely on account of the preponderance 
of such valuable cxi)orts that India contrived, even in tlic days when Pliny was 
writing his iXatural History to drain the West of its supply ofgold coin and bullion, 
even as she is rejrutcd to do to-day, though in a quite different manner, and with 
radically different consequences to her own national welfare. 

Anotln-r tdiaracteristic of the ancient indian commerce was the presence 
oi' a large entrepot trade which still pcrsi,sts, though perhaps in .slightly 
altered forms. Ptairls from Ceylon; gold from 'Ibbct, Burma and the Golden 
Chersonese (wherevei' that may be); precious stones and spices from the islands of 
the Indian arehi])clago; silk and poreeluiu from China; were all brought into the ports 
of this coiiiiley, to be thciicc re-exported to the countries of the West, Jeavdng us, 
lU'esumably, a handsome commission as middle men. 

The exisi('nee, however, of an entrepot trade could not have been possible in 
lbos<' days, without the necessary concomitant of a considerable fleet of merchant- 
men for Iranspoii I)y sea, and mighty caravans for similar office by land. And there 
is ample evidence to show that Indians of all ages .since the earliest dawn of history 
have i)een gre'at carriers by land ns well as by water. 

With the carrying busin('ss mainly in their own hands, and with a very 
eonsidt'i’uhle entrepot trades it would not be ,sur])rising if wc find the .system ol' 
trade organisation carried to a very high level in ancient India. I^niether or not 
the easles of mode'ru India have developed from the trade guilds of ancient India, 
it is perfectly corlain that, at least about Llie .'ilh century B, C. if not much earlier, 


‘(JnifL', inul c'ouiuun'ce jire tlourisluiig, lu/>lily eoipomlely, lukIoi' (’onditiuati oi’ 

iudivKluul tuul c'orpoi'iilc com peti lion, the Iciidiujf men theveof the friemts and counselloi'S 
oi tnufjs. Vi'o linv<' i'cnind labour laracly lieredilary, yet, Ihevewitb.tl, a mobility and 
niitiiitis<‘ anylliin/r but riftid rexc.alcd in the cxerclsjc of it. And we liave discovered a 
tlioroiijdi ianiiliarity eilli money and eiedit .ages lad'ovc the Itli Century A, 1). (Cumh. 
Uhl, offnilifi,, p, dlO.) 


Ihirtncrships in commerce were fairly well understood, though individual freedom 
of initiative and pluck wei‘e not restricted, as in a later-day joint .stock enterprise, 
by mertdy travelling together in the same caravan, or bound on board the same 
ve.ssel. |for ])urposcs of discipline, the Sarlhax'uha, or earavan-chid', may have been 
accorded a certain degree of prestige and anthority among his I'ellow travellers and 
traders. But the latter by their ar-quiescerzee did not suiTcnder their independence. 


“The act of exchnnfto between producer and eonstijmcr, or between either and middle-man, 
was, both before and during the. age when tlie Jaheica hook was compiled, a ‘free’ bargain 
and a transatdinn unregulated, with one notable exception, by ihe system of statute fixed 
prices.’* (Camh, Hki. of hnlin, p, ild.) 

~ 7 ) Ai'(wdin'gTo"Thuy’fl mtumlllktovy xil, 18, there was “no year in which Iniiia did not dram tlie Homan 
Empire of a lumdred million se.sterces'’. This would equal in Knglhli money « miUlon sterling, or a croro had hag 
of rupees al the normal rate of exchange. 
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Tbc exception was Lhe purchases of the King which Averc nuidc by ohiciaily 
regulated prices; 

price determination was thus more in accordance with the conception oi the 
normal price oi' modem economists, with the inoidcmtal result of llic extraordinary 
ja-otitcering, giving, in one recorded instance al least, a prolit oi *20,000 per cent. 
The intervention of money as the commonly accepted nictliuin of exchange is 
perfectly well-known in India since the age of Lhe Jnhikds al least, and Lhe chief 
coins wore Katiapann, A'^isJikn and Suvarna, all of gold. Subsidiary coinage of 
broir/e and copper, —the Kcunm, the Pmlu and Kii/iis/ca, — w^ivc ecpially pojndar; 
while cowrie-shells were used for ])arposes of account-keeping in regard to small 
fractions of commonly ii,sed units oi' payment. 

The late .Ur. V". A. Smith was certainly mistaken as to the origin of currency in 
India, when he wrote: — 

“There la reabon to believe tluit Uie uccehSiUeb ol' coiumeree willi l’orei‘;ii uKrclinuLb wt'i'e 
Lhe immediiite occiisiun for adoption by llie Indian people of a metaUie eiirrenej as well 
as of alidiabetical writiiifi. {Imp. Git'S. Vol. 11. p. 13,).) 

We may take it as a commonplace of economic hi, story ihtd. the (wolution (vf 
domestic exchange precedes that ol' foreign commerce; and that the needs of 
domestic exchange, which oven now is ten or twenty times more imporlanl lhan 
foreign commerce in the most advanced commercial nations, will al k'ast be as 
Iasi, stent as those of foreign exchange to donnind the creation of a commonly 
acceptable medium of cxeluinge. 

Idle coins, we may add, of ancient India, though crude and primitive, reveal a 
certain ambition to beauty in design, which seem to have disaj)])carcd in the 
subsequent ages. 

In an age so accustomed to money valuations as the Huddliist age of India 
undoubtedly wa,s, the evolution of subslilules for money, or credit inslnmuTits as 
we would now describe them, would be ii matter of course, Says Mrs- Rhys 
Davids:— 

“Of subbtitulcs for current cuius (or what were used ns such,) or Inslnimcutb of credit, we 
read of signet rings used as deposits or securities, of wife or ebildrcn pledged or sold tor 
debt, and of prom.Korp vote.i or debt sheets.*’ 

Even though the last would be in the form of mere registrations jis between Ituider 
and borrower, their evolution and use must be held to mark a distinct advance in 
commercial civilisation- The Shethis of the lluddhisl Tdterafcurc apparently kept 
large cash amounts on hand, like the immense hoard of the devoted Anfilhapiudika. 
These they either loaned, or, more probably, used in business of ihcir own as 
merchant bankers. Certainly, the minute regulations as to lotuis of money and 
interest thereon, mentioned in both the RuddMst canonical works and in the Hindu 
lyjiafmashasireis, like the standard code of .Manu or Chanakya, could not have 
occurred, had not money-lending been a well-known business. The echo of the 
Aristotelian and Christian fulmiuation against interest on money loans is, indeed, 
found in the still earlier works of the Indian legists. 
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i lu' gt iK’Kil U'ndeiK'y at this pivdessioii lo evade anv legal or customaiy rate of uiterebt 
and betome the type of inolit-mongenug finds condemnation in otlier law-books.” rCamh. 
llisi. p. aJH,) 

But in the Biiddhisl period, and under Ihc Buddhist influence, the 

“ Legal rale of intoresL probably belwcen 400 B. C. and 200 B. C. was five wifMte a 
inonlli for Iwenlv' h/iluipitnti.','. llns is a late o( per cent per annum, if we take IG 
mashii'i to llic Ktiiiiipaiid, or l.'i per cent jicr annum if, with Handalta, who wrote only 
4 00 years a«<i, 20 was/aw aiealloived to the K{/ 1 uip^iiM.” IRhiis Davkh, J, R, A. S 1901. 
p. S80-h^]) ^ 

The iaipoidiiiK'c of the niereanlile calling, with its necessary adjunct of banking 
and credit, must liavc been particularly stre,ssed under the Buddhist and Iain 
influences; since those two cognate bodies of religious doctrine would imply a 
general condeuniaLion of many an industrial pursuit, that, according to their 
eonccj)lion, would involve a harm or deslruction of life. 'Oiey consequently confine 
their I'aithfid more and more to the relatively innocuous pursuit of commerce, and 
hence Liie growth of commerce under BuddiiisL rule. 

COMMERCE AND TEIE SI ATE 

With such a development of eommeroe, it would be strange, indeed, if tlie 
relation oi'lhe Stale loward.s trade were undetined or unknown. The conception of 
the King as embodying the entire state in his person is foreign to Indian history, 
lienee, llu' stale aclivitii's which emanate from the King chiefly take the form of 
eolleetion of taxes on merchandise, supervision of weights and measures, etc. The 
jirtha S/tds'ird of t'hauakya, supposed to be eom]>osecl in the days of the founder of 
the Malayan Empire, gives minute details of such dues and taxes, those on 
commerce taking the shape of oelroi, road and ferry tolls, ship-duties and a 
merchandise tax in kind, levied impartially upon exports and imports, Mann’s list 
(V! S t’27'-lt5;3) is strangely silent about cotton sLufl's and silk goods, metal work and 
implements of war or chase, as well as aids in transport, like chariots, carts, horses 
or elephants, unless included in the general rule. It is a little surprising that such 
articles of manufaeliire and general trade do not come within the purview of 
specitle taxatioti. As mentioned above, certain trades, like .ship- building and 
munitions-manufacturc, were cither s])cciaUy protected, or even made into a state 
monopoly from the days of the Mauryan Empire onwards. But, after a careful 
review oi' the evidence we can command, it seenis unlikely that the Indian State 
had, in the piadod reviewed here, realised the duty of conscious promotion of 
indigenous enterprise and industry by means of active fiscal assistance of the 
type that now characterises the fiscal legislation of modern states. The explanation 
for such an absence of state intci'lercncc may probably he found in the very high 
level to which Indian industry had no doubt attained, rendering it unnecessary as 
well as unwise to interfere in the natural development of commerce. 

INDIAN TRADE IN THE MUHAMMADAN PERIOD 

Coming next to consider the trade of India during the Muhammadan period, 
roughly the period 1200-1700,— it may be remarked, by way of preface, that this 
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being a period relatively unsettled, trade development eould not take plaec quite 
so effectively as would be the case under a more ])eaeef'ul regime. The sway of tlie 
Delhi Emperors, until the advent of the Mughals, was never uniform throughout 
India, nor unbroken for even half a century or a generation. The Deccan was 
relatively free from the dynastic differences of the northern India, thougli even in 
the regions south of the Vindhyas, the clash of Hindus and Moslems was neither 
unknown nor without influence. The trade of Malabar with China and the AVest 
no doubt was flourishing all tlirough tliis period in the principal articles which 
formed the staple of that trade in prc-Muluunmadan and ancient India. Spices, 
including pepper, cloves, nutmeg, c-ardamom; prcdoiis stones, comprising ])earls, 
diamonds, beryls, rubies from the mines of Golkonda; cotton goods of all 
description; woollen shawl, and carpets; Chinese ])oreelaiu and VenoLian glass; 
Indian artwarc of all kinds; animals, principally horses, —these Ibrmed the bulk of 
imports and exports at the South Indian ])orts; and no doid)l also figured in the 
overland trade from Agra via Lahore to Kabul, and thence to Central and Eastern 
Asia, and from Multan to Kandahar, and thence 1o Persia and AVesteru Asia and 
Europe via the Ottoman Empire. Measured according to the standards ('onmion for 
this and other countries of this period, and alter allowance is juade I'or the admitted 
hindrances to trade, there is no reason to doubt that the volume as well as the 
value of the trade in this period must have been (juile considerable. 

INDUSTRY IN MUHAMMADAN INDIA 

Premising in general that India was, during Lids age, very nearly selLsuppoiiiag, 
Mr. Moreland in his India at the death of Al'bar observes; — 

“The coiuiti'y procluecd all tlic food and food-acijuiuTs ^vln('ll ordinary people reepnred, 
IhouRh not always in suflicieiit quaiitiliea to satisfy all needs; iini>orts under this head 
were practically liuiited to funts, spices and stiuinlants. In Hie same way, all ordinary 
clothes were made in India, but silks, velvets and liroadelotlis were miportcd from 
various parts of the world, 

Foreign testimony, however, has been recorded to the elFeei that Iiulia herself 
manufactured large quantities of these last mentioned stuffs. Though conceding liiat 
all the metalware used within the country was made there, Moreland considers that 
much of the raw material was imported. But the remark can only be accepted, if 
the point is conceded that transport facilities in Muhammadan India were 
sufficiently developed to permit considerable trade in sucli cheap but bulky goods. 
Both Ml*. Moreland and Dr. V. S. Smith incline to tlie view that roads in 
Muhammadan India were not very good. To speak of only one metal— iron; the 
great demand for it only for armament purposes, including artillery since the 
days of the Portuguese, not to mention the need for agricultural and otiier 
implements, could not possibly have been met out of raw material imported from 
abroad. As a matter of industry, India had excelled for ages past in iron and steel 
goods, particularly arms and armour of all kinds. It must have been the same with 
regard to copper, which Iqomed so largely in the currency system of the country 
throughout this period. 
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Sail was produced I'or local consvuTi ption from sources which probably have 
tDcluitd Lo this day, Sainbhar lake, the Dun jab mines, and Lire >sea- water on the 
coast. Internal trade in this article was very considerable, but it did not figure at 
all, cithei' as import, like now, or as export in the foreign trade of the country. 
Diamonds, on the other hand, were easily producible almost on the surface; the 
famous mines of UoJkonda, which arc supposed to have yielded the Kohi-noor 
among other gems, were iu full operation during the Muhammadan as during the 
earlier Ifindu j)eriod. 'Jhivernicr, the French jeweller, travelling in India in the 
eighteenth century, estimalcd tlm diamond production as giving employment to 
(i(),0()0 men on the Deccan mines, with another 8,000 in the Chhota Nagpur mines, 
while Moi'chiud estiniales the total yield at 20 lakhs of ripjees in the currency of 
the ])eriod. Along with (he ])rccious stones may also be mentioned pearls, which 
eoulinued to ho the slai|)le of rndhin trade in either direction, all through this 
period, pearl-fishing giving emi)loyment to as many as 00,000 people. There cannot, 
of course, be any doubt that the ’Persian waters were productive of pearl-oysters; 
but (juantitativcly, all records seem to agree that in the Indian, including the 
Singhalese waters, trade was the most important. The eonsumiAion of pearls was 
very greal in India itself, being used freely in dress materials and emblems of royalty, 
fjcaving out such well-known uses of pearls as in the Peacock- Throne of Shah 
.Tahan, we may (pioLe here from a traveller, Abdur Kazaak, of the XV century 
visiting Vijayauagar. Speaking of the King’s dress he says: 

“ lie was t'lnllu'd in a robe of ssiuUm salm, and he had round his neck a collar composed 
of luire pearls, Uie value of ivlneh a jcAvoller would find il dillieult lo calculate.” 

vVs regards olher prt'cious slones, such ns emeralds, saphires, rubies, topazes, 
beryls, onyx, which were numtioned in the earlier trade lists, they continued to be 
im}iorlant in the trade of this period as well. 'I’lic very minute regulations, concerning 
the eliissifSeiiLion and perforation of these stones and their values, given in the 
Ain-'hAkhnn, ought alone to suffiee to say that trade in these must have been as 
well known as the art of setting them up. 

Turning from mineral to Jbrest produce, we find wood-work of all sorts entering 
in the trade, though perliaps cabinet-making of modern type was not developed. 
Jlut wood products most imiiortantly occurring in trade must have been 
the Indian ships, which were built large enough to serve in their time as ocean 
carriers. Says Moreland. 

“'i'hc jrcuci.'il iiUitude i,C authoriticB suggests lo me that apart from the 
Portuguese iTOdc to Ihiiojie, the gival bulk of the conrmerce m the Indian seas VaS 
carried m ships built iu India, and Uuil most of these, and certainly all the large ones, 
were foiiidiueted ois the west coast, not at any one centre, but at various points, or 
uilcih within easy reach of Uu* forcstsi. It is practically cerlain that India also built all 
the small boaUs required for the co,a!.Huft trade from llengal as far as Sind, 
and the aggrcgaic volmnc of shiiipmg ivag therefore very great ivlien measured by 
cDnlemporiiry standiu'd.” 

1) “Writiua hi tlie ttflcimth centmy, Conti hail recorded the ctiStonce of ships of 1000 tons, nnyh larger Ihai) 
any nitli which ho was familiar m Ihc Modilcrmnean, and the early Kngli.sh visitors to Western desoriheu 

vcbsuIb of oven gi enter stee. second only to the huge cavrae.s built by thePoituguese. 1 hose Inman siiipa waie 
used only fat the pilgrim voyage to the EecT Soa, and all tokl there wore aot, I think, moie than {lalf-a-dogien Qt 
them in osisleiioo «l one Lime,” CWlorelaucl. p. 171.) 
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Mr. Moreland is, however, more concerned lo show that, if ship-buildinf^ in 
India has declined since the Muhammadan period, compensatin/>- induslrics of road- 
carryin;rr vehicles and railways have been built u]); and that consequently there is a 
large balance in favour of the ])rescni regime. He, therefore, does scant justice to 
this obviously great, if not the greatest, industry of medieval India, contenting 
himself with the remark that the ordinaiy vessels were of small ea]aicity; and that 
the larger ones were few in number. As usual, however, Mr. Moreland gives no 
authority for such a slighting judgment, beyond his rather exasiierating “1 think”. 
One is therefore forced to adduce contrary cvidcjiee to show liow completely an 
ingrained prejudice is apt lo lead astray even a eompeteni scholar. 

The Sultans of Gujarat, tlie most advanced )narilimc powc'r oi’ India, second, if 
at all, in ship-building to Malabar, were in the habit of nuiintaining large 
fleets in the fourteenth and fii'tecuth centuries, and styled Ihemselves Ihords 
of the Sea. The European traveller, Nicolo Conti, says of the Ituiitm nicrchtintti:--- 

“They arc very rich, so much so Liuit some will carry on Ihcir biisiiicbs in I'oriy of tlu’ir 
own ships, each of which is valued at l."),000 ftold incecs. 

A ship costing 1. '5, 000 gold pieces of those day.s, — winch in piireluising power 
would exceed a ntillion of to-day, — can easily give us an idea ol' the size of such 
vessels. Given only a single such merchant in ports like Sural, Rroaeh, Goa, 
Mangalore and half a dozen on the Eastern coast to Satgiioii, we gel !i deet of some 
400 ships of the largest tonnage. There is nothing to show that shipping had 
declined from the day.s of the Sultans of Gujarat, the Ihihmimi Kings of the 
Deccan, and the Hindu Empire of Vijayiinagar. Busing himself on the authority of 
the Englishman Fryer, —an Flnglish Doctor of the Cambridge Ibiiversily, who came 
to India in 1078 and published a Next} J cam nt of ICmt India and Persia in 1097,— 
Mr. Wheeler, in his History of India, Saji's: 

“The Moghul shipping lay pretty close togcUicr in the Siiutt river. Some of ihe ves.sels 
were moi’c than a thousand tons burden. AUogcllier ilu'ro were moro lliau a hundred 
good ships, besides smaller vessels. 

Fleets, in Mughal wars in Sind and Bengal, of from 100 ships to several 
thousands, were not very rare on the Indian rivers. In the Indian ocean i>roper, 
similar, though smaller, Indian fleets often engaged in battle the Turkish, Arab 
and European pirates from the fourteenth century downwards. We may then 
conclude that, ship-building was a most important indu.stry in the Muhammadan and 
the Hindu period; that in point of value it is exceedingly difficult to estimate, but 
could hardly have been inferior even to the most well-known, as the best established, 
industry in India,— Cotton nianul’aeturc; and that its significance is probably 
obscured by the ships figuring only as ‘invisible export'd of India in the Muhammadan 
period as they did in the Hindu period. 

Next after forest produce, we may notice agricultural produce as a constituent 
in Indian commerce. As a rule, food-stuffs did not form any groat proportion of the 
commerce of Muhammadan India,— food-grains being chiefly prodxiced fot local and 
immediate consumption. Some grain may have been the subject of commerce for 
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})roviisi<)ni]ig Lravcllers or ships, but the amount as well as the value must have been 
insignificant, A lood material, however, whv('h may have entered very considerably 
in Ihe trade of Muhammadan tndia, is salted or dried fish, which, besides being 
an important itenr in the iood ol the peo])lc in ihe maritime and riverain provinces, 
should certainly have found purchasers in ship-masters and their fellow voyagers. 
Fish-oil was a by-])roduct equally valued by ships as well as for local consumption, 
while the use ot fish-manure was established in Gujarat when Thevenot visited 
Surat in 

Coming next to the trade in animals, we find horses very largely impoi'ted from 
counlries beyond the fiuiiis, Arabia, Persia and Turkestan. This was not merely in 
the nature of a luxury trade, but one of national necessity in the South. Abul Fazl 
monlions several jdaec.s, amongst them Cutch, as ]>roducing animals as good as ihe 
best Arabian horses. Akbar had f i!, 000 horse, s for hi, s own persons! use in his .stables; 
and thi.s foiidnt'ss, coupled with the very wide-spread custom of including 
a horse in Durbai- presents, j'cqnired large imports even for northern India. 

If the Irans-f’j-ontier triide was thus brisk in northern India, which had its own 
bret'ditig ])ln('es, and wliieh nevertheless imported several thonsands every year, in 
the south the liorse-lmde was still more important, owing to the scarcity of local 
supply, and to ihe gi-eat, steady dcmiind for purposes of war as well as of trade. 
We find notices of the horse-trade in the Dcecaii from the earliest writers. Thus 
A1 Beruni, one of the earliest Arab writers on Tndia, says:— 

“W’dlifir iS) as it were, the Key of Hind. '' ' * Tlierc arc no Iiorbcs ni M’abar, or 

ratltcr tJiosc wlucli arc Uicrcaic weaU. ll was (iftreccl Ilia! every year .fatnuliiddin Ibrahim 
‘dumld send to Ibc Pewar MOO slrooff Ar.il) horses obiaincd from the islands of His, and 
10,000 iKirscK from all the islands of Tars, .such as Kahf, Lahsa, Bahrein, Humuiz, 
Kailahal, etc. JCucli lior.se is reckoned wortli 220 chmus of red ftold eurreni.” 

A dinar, it may be noted in passing, has been estimated to be equal in value, in 
Akbar’s lime, to Rs, 30; and at Ibai rale the trade for this portion alone would 
amount to Rs. 7,5'J,d0,(K)0 per annum. The same story is told by Wasaf 
some three Imndrcd years later, wdio adds that the sum total of the value of the 
houses imported 

‘Sva.s paid out of the. overflowing' revenues of the estates and endowments belonging to 
the Ifindn Temples, and from the tax upon i-ourlcaans attached to them, ,aiid no charge 
was incurred by ihe iioblie. treasury.” 

While horsces figured chiefly on the. import side, elephants may have been exported, 
but there i.s not much reference to that fact in the records we now have. Probably, 
the trade in elephants, in .so far ixb it did exist, was by the land routes only; and 
may have amounted to a small fraction of tlie horse imports. Of other animals,— 
peacock, apes, parrots and other birds,— if eximrLcd or iniported,— there is no 
specific mention. We may, therefore, conclude that the trade in them, if any, must 
have been iosignificant. 

Among other beasts, cattle,— counted with agricultural production, though used 
for purposes of conveyance all over India,— were more thoroughly used in agriculture 

48 
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proper. Certain special breeds, like the Malnad catllc in the South and the Gujarat 
cattle on the A¥esl, may have figured in the inter-provincial commerce. Ihit for 
foreign expoid, the prejudices and necessities of indian people alike forbade them 
to export cattle. The only fornr in which cattle could be said to have tormed 
part of the Indian trade during the Muhammadan period was, yu’obably, in skins or 
raw hides. 

Before discussing the most important group of Indian manufactures — the textile 
goods, —a word may be said about Sugar, which, certaiidy, even in hluhammadan 
India, occasioned some trade; and Oils, which have, as unguents and jjerfnmcs, 
always figured in the foreign trade. But in both instances, the locally iiroduccd raw 
material was made up into the finished article within the country itself. The trade 
in sugar was largely inter-provincial, Bengal, Ijaliorc and Ahnuulabad being the 
chief centres. 'Flie oil-trade was with foreign countries as well, though it is diflicnlt 
to say precisely what proportion of the Indian produce was exported. Opium and 
Indigo with the dye-sUilfs made out of the latter were practically [ndiaii 
monopolies; and figured cxlcnsivcly by this time as exiiorts from India. I^'apcr, on 
the other hand, liiay have been imported. 

Porcelain, also, and glassware must have been birgely imported. 

jii >. I 4 'f il 

Elistorically, as well as commercially, the most imporlaut item in the trade of 
India, however, consisted of textile manufacLnrcs of all sorts. Mr. Moreland 
holds 

“ Silk-weiivitis was a raitior iiadusiry in the ilnn' tif Aklmr. ' " ' ' Of iko period 

atioul 1000, it nmy he affirmed that Hie export, of luamifaclurc'd ftoods was very small, 
tliat the home market was limited in bir.e, and that it wn.s supiilied larftcly by importatiou 
of foreign goods.” 

Other European writers, like Barbosa and Vurtlicma, hold that silk goods were 
supplied from Gujarat to Africa and Burma; and the latter asserts that Gujarat 
supplied: — 

“All Feraia, Tartary, Turkey, .Syria, Harbaiy, Arabia, F.tliiopia * '' with 6ilk and 

eolton stiifTs.'’ 

At Vijayanagar, Barbosa had noticed it a hundred years earlier; and Abul Fazl’s 
detailed evidenee in the Institutes of Akbar cannot pass for nought.' Mr. Moreland 
ignores the results of his own laboriou.s research, for he has noted iix the same work, 
but in another i^Iace, that;— 

“ Dresft afforded siinikir opportunities for expend Llarc, both iu the quantity of garments 
and in the costliness of tbc materiats’ emidojmd. If wo may believe Abul Fas:l, Akbar 
look much more interest in clothes than in food; ♦ Jiis wardrohe was sufficiently 

large to require an elaborate .system of ekussifioation, but when ive read that 1000 
complete auit,s were, made up for him every ye.ar, allowance must be made for the practice 
of conferring dresses as a reward of distinction upon persons appearing at court.” 

(p. 268.) 


l) “ Through the attention of His Majesty, a variety of new munafacturcs arc established in this country, and 
the clothes fabricated in Persia, Euroiie and China have become cheop »nd plenty,” Oladwin, p. 91, 
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With such an etiquette prevailing, the domestic market, though small, must have 
been quite paying enough to stimulate the native manufacturer, encouraged by 
every device of royal, viceregal, and aristocratic patronage. With such centres for 
production as Burhanpur, Ahinadabad, Pattan, Benares and Lahore, besides the 
royal capitals, it is unreasonable to deny the existence of a good silk-manufacturing 
industry in India, serving for export as well as for domestic consumption. This 
does not, of course, mean that no silk goods were imported. Haw silk bulked 
largely in the Indian imports in this period; and silk goods also must have 
contributed an ajrpreeiable proportion. The Indian exports were a historical fact, 
though these exports may have consisted only in part of the stuffs manufactured 
in India. 

Coming next to the woollen stuffs, we find that the Indian people did not consume 
any great quantities of wuiollens, and hence probably the relative indifference to that 
industry. The demand for woollen clothes from the Mughal nobles may have been 
met by ibreign imports, India not producing wool at all worth speaking of. Exception, 
of course, must be made in eonneelion witli .shawls, —]mrc wool and with silk 
mixture,— which were specially patronised by Akbar and manufaetured largely in 
Kashmir; and with eurpols, which were centred at Agra and Ijahore in Akbar’s 
time. But the latter were also imported largely from Persia during all this period. 

A 

It thus leaves us with cotton goods as the most important item in the trade of 
India. We have already referred to Pyrard’.s statement that, 

“Kveiv cine fiiim llic Capo oi’ Good llopo to Clun.i, man and woman, is clothed fiom head 
lo tool m llio prodiK'ts ol Indi.in looms.” 

and need now hardly repeat the same argument to establish India’s unbroken 
mastery of the world eomutcrce in this article. 

VOLUME OF INDIAN COMMERCE 

Dealing next with the volume of Indian trade, it is impossible to accept Mr. 
Morcland’.s estimate. The trading season in Indian waters must have been limited 
owing lo monsoon currciiLs. But the data he proceeds upon are cither non-existent,— 
and iherelbre the iufercnct; is no better than an unsupported estimate; or relate only 
lo isolated experienees of individual pii*ales, like Middleton in 1011-12, or travellers, 
like Jourdain. On the other hand, there is positive testimony to show that Indian 
trade must have been far more voluminous during this period. Until the rise of the 
Marathas introduced and popularised the mountain pony for cavalry use, the horse 
trade alone,™ taking it only at 100,000 animals imported during the year on state as 
well as private aoeount at all the ports beginning with Cambay southwajrds,— would 
have taken up a good proportion of the tomiage Mr, Moreland assigns to the 
Western trade. Then there is the evidence, already adduced, of considerable 
shipping in the best Indian harbours. 

We can indicate the volume of this trade, and more particularly the value of that 
commerce, by another means, From the days of Pliny at least, there is a continuous 
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story of India obtaining the iiiinual balance of trade in her favour in the shape of 
gold and silver. The stores of gold accumuialed by these means ought to give an 
idea of tlie volume of this conuuerce. Without going baek to the lime of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, whose plunder of India was reekoned in thousands of nuiunds, let us 
consider only the following ’wcll-anthenlicaied historieal facts. Kerishta, the Moghul 
historian of the lime of Akbar, sj)eaking of the first invasion and conqnesl ol' the 
Deccan by Malik Kafur under Alaud-din Khilji, says that the conqueror on his 
return from the Deccan presented his sovereign Alaud-din with 

“S12 elcplamls, 20,000 horses ;nul .'30,000 mfiim iit' frold, several bo\.e.s of jewels and pearls, 
and other precious elfecls.'’ 

The gold alone has been cstimuled by Mr. Sewell, in an appendix to his work on 
‘V/ Forgot tC'ii Umpire'’'', at 1. 5, 072,000 Jb.s. equal, at HU shillings per oz, to about 
L 10(5,209,(500 in value. A more stable aeeonriL of tlio wealth of the Deeeaii alone 
may be liad from the siory oi‘ Vijayanagar, a Innidrcd years and inoj-e aJ'ler the 
invasion of Kafur. Abdur Knzaak the y\ral) Iraveller already (pioLcd, wriling in 
1442, says : — 

“ While the eelehral lull of the Mahaiiawi was over, he (Ihe kiiift) sent for IhiH lumihle 
mchvuluHl (the wi'iier) one eveuinfi at the lime of prayer. On arrivuip; nl. the pahxee, 1 
saw four slaves laid out .about leu y.ard.s stpuin'. * * '/’//r TeAo/r roof mtd mills of tlir 

iiparhiK’iils wro covered wlHi jihilcs of gold inlaid will/ Jewels, h]ueh oj' these plates was about 
the llnefi.ness of the back of a sword, and was (irmly (iscel with nails f>i‘ gold. On ihe (irsf 
btaft'o the Kiiift’s royal seat was plaei'd. 'this was formed of <>'(>1(1 and was of IfU'RT size.” 


Measuring this apartinciit at 1)00 s((uarc feet, the ceiling alone, wiLhoni inclading 
the walls, must eonsntnc immen.se (|uantitics of gold. Speaking of ihe princes of 
Vijayanagar defetiLcd at Tali kola by the allied Muslim kings of the Deccan, 
Mr. Sewell writes:— 

“Within a few liuura these craven chiefs hastily left Ihe twlacc, cjirrying with them all 
the treasures on which they eoiikl lay their hands, Five hundred and ffty idephanls laden 
with treasure in gold, diamonds and precious stones, valued at more than a hundred 'million 
,slerling, and carrying the stale insignia and the celebrated jewelled throne of the kings, 
left the city under convoy of bodies of soldiers who remained true to the crown,” 


This would juean 2.'?, 000 maunds of gold at least, giving only half the treasure as 
consisting of gold. Eorty years later, Akbar’s treasure was reckoned, in coined gold 
alone, at 40 million sterling in the six principal treasuries of his Empire. These 
instances would suffice to show that the gold which was so abundant in India as to 


be measured by the thousand maunds, could not have come t.o the country except 
as a result of favourable trade balance. This trade balance, be it notetl in passing, 
was brought about, not by the complicated network of harassing regulations, which 
distinguished ihe Colbertiste regime in Europe of the XVI and XVII centuries; 
but by the ingrained peculiarity of Indian industry. As far as the state was 
concerned, the Government taxed exports and imports impartially, the most 
enlightened ol the, rulers often remitting the more harassing forms of taxation. 
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Akbar luid reduced the customs duties in his Empire to 2l^jo, and abolished all other 
taxes on trade, as well as reduced the excise duties on domestic manufactures to 
5®/o from lOo/o. And Akbar was not alone in these wise measures. A hundred years 
and more before him, Abdur Razaak had recorded the Vijayanagar practice of 
charging the same low rate of duties on foreign imports at Calicut, Thus the wealth 
that was Tnd in the days of the Hindu and Musalman emperors was the creation 
of a flourishing industry in all departments of human wants, a profitable foreign trade 
based on this industry, and a wise, far-sighted system of government which 
contented itself with the least possible interference with trade and its mysteries. 
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CHAPTEB X 

THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 

The glimpses we have had of the Splendour That Was Tnd are not easy to 
Ijarallel, at least in the same degree of brilliance, in her social and political system, 
in her people’s activities in peace and war. For thirty, forty, fifty centuries, perhaps, 
her people have wrought marvels of art and industry; of personal heroism and 
national achievement; of speculative thinking and social building, the like of which, 
even as seen in these glimpses, may be difficult to parallel elsewhere. We have 
drawn attention to several of them; but individually they do not reveal, — they cannot 
display to the fullest advantage,— the intrinsic grandeur of the whole, ihul yet, if 
we did not cast a glance at the marvel and the miracle of the whole; if \vc did not 
seek at all to know the disembodied spirit of the mass and its long, long history, 
our review would only make for despair, — all the keener because of an inevitable 
contrast with the present. We may not he able to separate and distinguish the 
specific contribution in the making of our history and o\ir civilisation of each 
particular race that has now been indistinguishably absorbed in the common entity 
and the complex unity known as the Indian peoide. We may not be able to produce 
sufficient proofs for statements such as that the Dnivkl of the South excels in high 
abstraction and so contributes to metaphysics,— if the term may be used, —to the sum 
total of India’s religions and her moral and s])iritual philoso])hy; that the Aryan of 
the north provides the capacity to enjo5^ J’-wd the conditions of enjoyment of life 
and all that we commonly imply in that complex conception; that the West brings 
the means of that enjoyment, even as the East contributes the disposition for it; 
that the Muhammadan introduces an appreciation of carnal, worldly delights, even 
as the Hindu achieves their refinement. But even if we cannot distinguish and ear- 
mark, as it were, the particular portion of each ingredient into this complex mass, 
we must, nevertheless, not fail to view the Ujass en mnnsB if only to know its spirit, 
and to sense its significance. 

THE CASTE SYSTEM 

Yiewing the mass as a whole, considering it as a social edifice, the most salient 
feature challenging our notice at the present day is the rigid stratification of society 
In India into castes. Has it always been so ? To-day, indeed, caste is ail-pervading. 
Even the Christian convert in Malabar or Madras acknowledges an aboriginal 
division that still separates from one another the children of the Cross, and makes 
thctti avoid indiscriminate marriage relations even among their brethren of the 
faith, if the original line of social circumvallation forbid it. The Musalmans, of 
course, have long since been acclimatised; they also ai*e rigidly divided into Shias 
and bunnis; Khojas, Memons and Borahs,— each again sub-divided into a hundred 
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inicrobcopic sub- comiiiunilicb separated, inter se, by geographic or occupational 
I'easons; and so cannot claim tliat ])ei’fect democracy in their social structure which 
iheir creed injjdics and enjoins. Sister Nivedila has seen the M^eb of Indian Life, 
and realised tt>r herself liow in present day India each new race or community 
makes a new caste by themselves, at least in the Hindu’s eye. Elis instinctive 
Catholicism e?ijoins upon the Hindu to recognise and respect each such group and 
its peculiar forms of worship or social relations. Eut this does not tell us if, from 
the beginning of history, caste has been with us. The Vedic Aryans, very probably, 
made the first distinction, — the first ancestor of the modern caste,— which created 
a wide gulf between the aborigin,— the Dnuyu, —tmd themselves, the proud 
conquerors swelling with the arrogance of their lighter complexion. Amongst 
themselves, however, tlio ]n-istinc Aryans had none of that perfectly water-tight 
compartment alisation, which their descendants of a thousand years later carac to 
enjoy. If there were any dividing line between the warrior and the priest, the line 
was a thin one and not imt)ossible to cross, especially as both were alike the 
cultivators of land. It is difficult to say, on the evidence of history now before us, 
when the first absolutely water-tight comi?artments began to become manifest 
among the Aryans themselves. It is not unlikely that as they spread eastwards and 
southwards, there was an inevitable mixture of blood, before which, ideas of racial 
exclusiveness could not hold. For, the race must have become indistinguishably 
mixed long before the time of which we have any historical records. On the other 
liand, oeeujjational diirercnces, reinforced by regional exclusiveness, must have 
become more and more stable, and therefore respected amongst the peo]de at 
large, sinee it made for a certain economy, which had only to be seen to be 
instantly accxqhod. 

The spirit and purpose of tlie earliest social stratification in India is difficult 
exactly to understand or apprecititc. 

“To debcribe the etisLe system” say.s Kumtiraswiimy in his Essay on Wkat Has India 
Coiitnhufed to Ilntnaii Welfare, in the AtkeneumlQlB, ‘‘as au idea in actual practice Avould 
require a whole volume, Bui we may notice a few of its characteristics. The nature 
of tiie dilfcreiice between a Brahinana and a Shudra is Indicated in the view 
that a Shudra can do no wrong, (ep. Manu X 12C.)— a view that must make 
an iinmeii.se demand upon the patience of the higher castes, and is the absolute 
eonverso of the We.steni docti'ine that the King can do no wrong. These facts 
arc well illustrated in the doelrine of legal punishment, tliat that of the Vaishya should 
be twice as heavy ,'is that of the Shudra, that that of the Kshatriya twice as heavy 
again, that of the Brahmans twice or even four times as heavy again in respect of the 
same ofi'ence. For, responsibility rises with intelligeiice and status." 

Caste is thus, absolutely speaking, racial in origin, regional in tenacity, 
occupational in convenience. Soon, after the emergence of these characteristics it 
must have become stereotyj^ed. But if in its original form and condition it had 
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advantages, the present is not the only generation to perceive its disadvantages. 
Every law-book of the ancient Indians, while recognising its existence, testilied to 
individual rebellion against its inevitable tyranny. Caste, once established, must 
have interfered necessarily with the personal, — and even the private, — life ot men 
and women too much for the more daring or discej-ning among them not to have 
realised its inherent impertinence. To judge from the regulations in the ancient 
law-books,— e. g. Amiloma and Pratiloma marriages,— such cases of individual revolt 
must have been pretty frequent, even in matters which the present day caste 
conventions consider to be sacrosanct. The princely class must have from of old 
inevitably offended against caste regulations in this regard, not only by their 
matrimonial alliances with non-caste, non- Aryan India, but more particularly with 
marriages contracted for princes outside India. 

They, the law- givers, did not, however, deny or seek to disestablish the caste .system 
for this reason of a possible revolt against its unbearable tyranny. They only sought 
to regularise irregularities. A more thorough and wholesale opposition to the very 
principle of caste was attempted by Ruddhlst as well as .lain protestants, who provide 
monuments, alike to the spirit of revolt against the senseless tyranny of social 
stratification; and to the irony of history which has made the successors of those 
primeval protestants ihetnselres becoming as utterly and irredeemably ca,ste-ridden 
as the most orthodox Elindu. Caste, -—without, of course, its stilHiug rigidity and 
its suicidal tyranny; with its greater economy and convenience, its automatic mutual 
insurance and its unavoidable oqualily within its barriers; caste, with ite catholic 
welcome to all,— old as well as new, —races and creeds, seems to be the only 
condition for this country to make of its ]>cople a nation. If only it could embody a 
degree of flexibility in consonance with the modem ideas of the freedom of the 
individual, the caste-systern of India has in it yet sufficient vitality to have a long 
lease of life. Rebels, of course, there always will be, as well as protestants. Saints 
and Seers have, in the past,— from Mahavira and Buddha to Nanak, Kabir and 
Keshub Chunder Sen— more than once attempted to eradicate the very principle of 
caste; but, like some pliant bamboo grove in. one of her own primeval forests, the 
caste-system of India has bent before the blast, and has rc-asserted itself the 
moment the fury of reform had spent itself. 

CASTE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

But, if the caste-system has such deep roots, how did the individual fare under 
its all-pervading influence ? What happened to those countless hundreds of successive 
generations, for whom it has everywhere been ordained *• 

Theirs not to reason why. 

Theirs but to do and die 1 

For them, ordinarily, the caste provided a clear-cut life, a career, a series of 
definite, unexcepfcioned, unmistakable regulations, governing every event and 
activity ^'rom their conception to the final disposal of their ashes. Within its fold, 
the caste-system provided a breadth and scope, an equality and an assurance, which 
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to live vast majority spelt satisfaction, and even serenity. The injunctions of the 
original law-giver took on the more agreeable guise of ritual and ceremonial, 
socio-religions in form, and infinitely varied in aspect, providing, like some fairy 
landscape, a charm all its own, a scope wide enough not to be mortifying, and yet 
restricted enough not to be bewildering. Assuring a career, the caste, nevertheless, did 
not deny individuality altogether; enforcing a division of labour, the caste could not 
always deny scope for striking talent, and, of course, never confine absolute genius. 
Its native elasticity, or at least its recognition of exceptions; its temporary bending 
before a transitory fury of mass revolt, saved it from utter annihilation in the past; 
while, so long as its inherent advantages,— economic or biological,— could be 
demonstrable, il may fed itself assured against cataclysmic changes in the future. 

The widening horizon of the individual is, however, an ever present contingency. 
Men us well as women have, on occasions, felt its sidfocaLuJg effect, each time their 
mind rose above Ihe appointed groove. For such, the only remedy was revolt. 
Transgression of oaslc meant jveualties, of course; but seldom, if ever, a sentence of 
dealh. For such rare exceptions the experience must have been unique, as it could 
not but have been exhilerating. 

All (his presupposes, indeed, the easte-system to be universal and eternal in our 
history. As already remarked, its beginnings are uncertain, its scope in the earlier 
centuries limited; its tyranny for a thousand years and more in our history clearly 
in abeyance; its sovereignty ever liable to attack in the mass as well as by 
individuals. Few among its critics realise that it gained adventitious strength 
during the centuries of Muslim dominion, when the race’s instinct for self-preserva- 
tion combiiK'd with the individual’s need for a guarantee of personal safety, to assure 
a fresh lease of life to the system. Fewer still among its friends remember that what 
has saved the system in the past was its adaptability and elasticity, which made it 
%veathcr every storm practically unhurt. Its rigidity was more apparent thajr real, 
and was only a response to the call of the instinct of self-preservation. IVhen such 
demands arc no longer made ui)on its convenience, it would be suicidal to 
stress its rigidity, or deny the right of the exception to an exceiAional treatment, 

WOMAN IN INDIA 

T’he lot of the Woman in ancient India was ordained, not by the caste-system, 
but by the still more anterior custom crystallising into law. The place of woman in 
the real framework of Indian society is thoroughly misunderstood by the alien 
missionary as' much as the native visionary. Woman, is mainly viewed in the 
Indian social , system with respect to marriage; and its consequence, motherhood, 
“Women,” says Mann, “were ordained to be mothers, even as men were created 
to be fathers,”— a statement of the principal iiurpose, perhaps not quite in 
harmonj^ with modern notions, but none the Jess significant of the hidden aim of 
human life. The reverence paid in India even now to motherhood is incapahle 
of being understood by those nurtured in and accustomed to the modern western 
nations. 


so 
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“Where -women are adored, there Gods abide”, says the classic I^aw-giver. "rhe 
prevailing misconceptions of to-day in regard to woman’s position do not change 
the corner-stone of the Indian social fabric. “A master cxeeedeth ten tutors in 
ehiim to honour,” says the greatest of our law-givcrs, “the father a hundred masters; 
but the mother a thousand fathers in the right to reverence.” 

3Tr=5JT2Triit 5 rt fh^r 

This injunction is even now being tacitly and universally obeyed, despite Mann’s 
own obiter dictum tliat woman docs not dc.sorve freedom. The Cult of the Alothcr 
is one of the most aneieni faiths, the Universal ^Mother being worshipped in 
symbols, often as soft and alluring as those of Mariatry, — sometimes awful and 
terrible, — but never oblivious of the essential funetions of motherhood. 

Motherhood is the one outstanding aim of the Indian marriage ideal. Marriage 
is not for the pleasures of the individual only; it must help lo achieve Ihe great 
social object of maintaining the race. Its links in the shape oi’ the sacrifices to the 
manes of the ancestors stood hard and rigid tliroiighout the centuries. All other 
considerations, even if present, are subordinate to this ecnlral dominant theme. The 
Wife is, of course, a iSahadbarjnacJiarini,~~ii colleague in religious riles, and a comrade 
in social resiwnsibilities. Jlut the wife has not realised the full pur]:)osc of her being, 
if she has missed motherhood. In the selection of the husband or the wife, again, 
the modern notions of a personal choice in such matters would find much that is 
bizarre, incongruous, even unnatural, in the Hindu })raeliee of some thousands of 
years’ standing. The history and tradition of India do not rule out altogctlier the 
element of personal election by the bride-to-be of her groom, in cases where a 
genuine election was possible. The early Aryan marriage was monogamic,— 
witness the Bnmaf/aua, —though polygamy fori>rinccs, or for particular reasons, may 
not have been unknown even in the earliest times. Tliough in course of time 
polygamy among princes nmy have come to be a common exhibition of royal license, 
multiplicity of wives could never have been more than a remote insurance against 
prolonged sterility for the vast majority of the people. But even granting that 
personal choice had very little seopc in the Indian society, for woman particularly, 
it is a mating of perfect affinities which i.s sought in all the regulations laid down by 
the ancient Law-givers, and observed all through the centuries following by their 
followers as far as ijracticable. The modern world makes much of the freedom to 
choose on the basis of romantic love. Even assuming that there is real freedom of 
choice, what assurance does the present ideal provide for achieving the aim of a 
modern marriage— unity of spirit in identity of passion? The Indian marriage ideal 
as well as system is more truly social as well as sociological, in that its main purpose 
is so altruistic;— the preservation of the race, the continuation of the effort to 
penetrate through the mysteries of nature. Personal gratification for the parties 
marrying is a secondary incident of their union, and as both men as well as women 
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were equally subordinated to the social end in marriage, it is untrue to consider 
India’s regard for the dignity of womanhood, for the beauty of wifehood, for the 
reverence of motherhood, as being the outcome of a savage contempt for women. 

The ideal underlying the Hindu marriage contract and ritual will be best 
illustrated by a brief description of the ceremonies most commonly accompanying 
the marriage even to-day. Every marriage assumes, and most marriages also assure, 
that the bridegi-oom is a lit and proper person carefully selected. The marriage is a 
gift of the bride by her father or guardian to the presumably most eligible suitor 
from within his caste. On his arrival at the bride’s home, the groom is received and 
welcomed by the Sampradana ceremony, which is itself a gift, and is made up of a 
threefold offering of water and rice and sandal paste, to bathe, and perfume him, 
and make him fit to offer oblations to the gods of the hearth and the home. Each gift 
and its reception are made to the accompaniment of prescribed chants and prayers. 
The Bride is then presented, and her right hand placed in fhat of the Groom. Is it 
merely tin accident that in the ancient classic sculptures, picturing the marriage of 
Shiva and Parvati, the Bride stands to Ihc right of the Groom? Oris there a greater 
meaning than the eye can sec? The Bride is given, no doubt, in marriage by her 
guardian; but the Hymn of I.iovc recited at the moment is strangely significant of 
the purpose and nature of the performance; “Who gave her? To whom did he give 
her ? Tjove gave her, and to Love he gave her. I^ove was the giver. Love the taker, 
l.( 0 vc that pervades the ocean. With Love I accept her; and, O Love, may this be 
thine.” Other gifts follow; but they are only material accompaniments to emphasise 
the greatness and the beauty of the Gift of Gifts, the Wife. T’he skirts of the 
mantles of the pair arc next tied together, symbolic of their joint and mutual 
obligation,— and not merely a ring from the husband to the wife, to mark the 
latter’s life-long slavery to the former. The hand of the bride received in his own 
by the bridegroom, and vice versa, in the jn'csencc of the holy fire and the friends 
and relatives of cither party, is evidence of the solemn and mutual sacrament, 
which is completed by the Seven Steps taken round the holy fire by the pair that 
mark the final completion of the ceremony. At the end of the seventh step, the 
Husband addresses his Wife and Companion,:— “Having completed seven steps, be 
my companion. May 1 become thy associate, and may none inlen-uptour association”. 
And as the oflieiating priest pours water over the hands that are henceforth 
for ever united in health and in sickness, in sorrow and in happiness, 
the solemn prayer, voiced ever on these occasions from the Vedic days, is 
raised for the last time;— “May water and all the gods cleanse our hearts; 
may air do so, may the Creator do so. May the Divine Instructress unite our 
hearts. ” 

In words strangely reminiscent of the orthodox marriage service in the Christian 
Church, the Queen of Heaven in the Hindu Pantheon describes her ideal of the 
duties of women in the Mahabharafa-— 

“The duties uf woman are created in the rites of -wedding, when in the presence of the 
riviptia,! fire, she becomes the associate of her lord, for the performance of all rigliteons 
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deeds. She should be beauliful and ftcnlle, considcrina her husband us, her god, and 
serving him as such in fortune and misfortune, in Jicalth and sickness, obedient even if 
he connnand to unrighteous deeds, or acts IhiiL may lead to her own destruction. She 
should rise early, serving the gods, keeping her house clean, lending the sacred fire on 
the hearth, eating only after the needs of the god.v and the guests and the servants have 
been satisfied.” 

This ideal may not find favour among the “girl-graduates” of the western 
universities in India growing up like mushrooms, but without any deep roots yet 
in the real culture of the peoples of India, The explanation, however, lies in the 
fact that the tendency of the modern civilisation, — itself a creature of capitalist 
inclustrialisni, with its invariable concomitant of ec-ono:nic slavery for the 
masses,— is to stress rights and claims, rather than to face duties and responsibili- 
ties, to insist on personal freedom and overlook the need for social concert. 
Creature of our age and of its environment, it is, indeed, not at all surprising that 
the modern woman demands all <wer the world a recognition of her individuality, 
irrespective of its place in the frame-work of society; a coiieessiou of her rights 
regardless of the corre.spouding obligations inherent in or inseparable from those 
rights; a homage to her beauty, a deference to her judgment, a tduvalry to her 
person, for which she has precious little to give in suhsl.antial return. In Fudia tiie 
evil,— or at least the pi ohlem,— of the age is eompliealcd hy the transitional nature 
of the times. Woman in India, educated in our hybrid universities and tinctured 
by a desire to imitate her western sister, has begun to demand rights, without a 
thought to the obligations implied in those rights; and though the issue oi’ the light 
is a foregone conclusion, the result is not entirely a matter of supreme uneoncem 
to those who can take at all a thought for the morrow. 

That woman has, even in India, claimed an individuality for herself is evident 
from the Buddhist Nun’s query to the Blessed One: “ Why should our woman’s 
nature hinder us?” India has never systematically and as of a set purpose closed 
her schools of law and divinity, of science and polities, to womcti, as the law- 
givers of Catholic Europe did in the Middle Ages. The claim of the individual 
exception to be treated as an exception has been admitted for the very sake of 
the rule. We have ah-eady seen in the earlier sections of thi.s work, the glory and 
greatness of Indian women in art and letters, in sagacity and heroism, in learning 
and devotion. But the Gargis and Maitreyis, lahivaiis and Laxmihais, Nur Jahans 
and Ahalyabais, were exceptions, and so received an exceptional treatment. For the 
vast majority, however, there is no vocation o\itside marriage; and the profession of 
a mnnyasim or of a deminofide, though not unknown, is seldom welcome even to 
the practitioner. The lot of the widow is, in all its rigour, hy no means inviting; 
and though the institution of the Suttee is officially and legally abolished, the 
spirit which engendered it, the courage which accomplished it, if lost, would make 
India poor indeed. 

For we have yet to devise an outlet for these exalted qualities, which are not yet 
extinct in, India. It is foreign altogether to the genius of Indian culture to 
encourage mere dilettantes, only philandering with art or vocation in its manifold 
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aspects. India knows and reveres, as no other country, only the professional 
artist, devoting his or her whole life to the attainment of excellence in that art. 
She has, thcieloie, done little as yet to provide woman, whose priniai’y and 
absorbing interest is supposed to be the home and all that it stands for, with other 
“interests”, except for the professional doctor and teacher now slowly rising on our 
social horizon, 'riiese last, also, being creatures of blind imitation, still lack that 
sense of vocation which alone could securely root them into the soil. 

For the rest, Indian womanhood, seen in its proper setting and true perspective, 
compares favourably with womanhood all over the civilised world. India suffers 
to-day from an economic blight, which affects her manhood as much as her 
womanhood. The calumnies, propagated of late intensively, against the Indian 
social syfitem in general and the place of woman in it in particular, defeat their 
own purpose in wilfully forgetting the material handicap on India to-day. That 
however, is not the same thing as saying that the social ideals of India have not 
undergone, in <‘ourse of history and under the force of circumstances, any changes 
Jbr the worse, any enfecblement, or perversion, or even abuse, in practice. But in 
so far as siu'h pc'rvcrsion or abuse and eiifceblemeut is noticed; and remedies 
applied to stop tlic rot, the chiinecs of a social resurrection, a cultural renaissance 
in India will be multiplied infinitely, if, in the efforts to remedy and recreate, the 
Indian reformer goes to the fountain spring of our ancient ideals, and avoids an 
easy, cheap, merctrieious imitation of an uncongenial scheme. 

t -I 

-*1! ^ m 

SLAVES 

If the place of woman in the scheme of Indian society has been often misunder- 
stood, the position of the serving class is by no means always fully comprehended. 
The JJafii/iis of the Vedie age became, in a large measure, the Dasas of the ages 
following” with their definitely appointed scheme of duties as well as rights. It 
seems nm-oasonable to fasten on the mere accident of birth irretrievably to 
prescribe a man’s station in life; and it cannot but appear inhuman, as it is 
indelensi ble to engraft on the sentence of eternal social degradation the penalty of 
untouchabihty.lt is a social stigma which cannot but appear to be a heinous crime in 
its rigid, continued maintenance. In its origin this peculiar type of social exclusive- 
ness was due to racial arrogance. When the race became mixed, the stigma still 
remained, even though its one possible explanation,— -not justification,— was gone. 
The serving class in India was not altogether a mass of slaves, or even serfs. The 
Aryan born could not possibly be reduced to slavery. Seven classes of slaves— or 
occasions for enslavement— arc mentioned by Manu (VH 415), e. g. capture, 
commuted death sentence, debt, sclf-dogradation or judicial puuishraent; but the 
incidents of slavery in our elas.sic times do not at all compare in hardship or 
ignominy with the slaves of the Greeks and the Homans, or of the Spaniards and 
the British in their colonies in the New World. Says the Cambridge ffistori/ of 
India, on the authority of the 205). 

A1 
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“The Slave oi‘ servant was an adjunct in all households able to coininiind domestic service; 
but slaves do not appear to have been kept, as a rule, in great minihers, either in the 
house, or, as in the West, at mining or ‘ pliinlulion ' work, Their treatment dilFered, of 
course, according to tlic disposition and capneily of liotli master and slave. Thus we 
find, in the Jataha, the slave petted, permitted to learn writing and handicrafts, besides 
hit. ordinary duties as valet and footman. ' , But of aetuiil ill-trcatineut there 

is scarcely any mention ,, * We do not meet with runaway slavet,.” 

Spetiking of the hi,storic days of the Maiiryn.s, the same authority elsewhere 
observes: — (p. 482). 

“In all cases the shave may purchase his freedom by any earnings nequired irrebiieetive 
of his master’s service, and ransom from outside cannot lie refused. The slave woninii 
wJio IS Uken to her master’s bed thereby aecpiired freedom, .as also do her children.” 

This is slavery, no doubt; and unquestionably depradijig. But, eomptuiitivcly 
speaking, slavery in India was not quite so atroeious as in aneient Rotne or 
modern America, 'j’hc Muslim invader, acctistoined to the harslier eodc.s of a 
cojiquering fanatic, for a wliilc intensified the horrors of slavery, --espeeially oClhe 
prisoners of war,— in India, Bui the inevitable toneh of indiaV, genius at last lighted 
upon the most gifted as well as the most merciful of the Mughals, who readily 
abolished this savage i>enalty of defeat. Ever afterwards, dosialc stray exceptions or 
local peculiarity of usage, slavery of the conquered as tin institution has ceased to 
be on the Indian soil. 

INDIAN POLITY 

'Fhe .social organisation thus developed is ruled by a ijolitietd system in eonsouanoc 
with the ideals sketched above. Monarchy has been tin aneient, imiuemoritd 
institution on the Indian soil, even though the free, dcmoi’ratie village eommunliy, 
is not less ancient. Fov the Vedie rites, a chief, ii 2 )ri>n'cps, a king, was iudispeiksable. 
But was Vedic kingship elective? Or was it, from its very inception, hereditary, 
with a bias in favour of primogeniture? The Vedic references point to a hereditary 
monarchy; and in the epic times primogeniture seems to be too thoroughly c.stablishcd 
to be questioned. Scope was, however, not altogether denied to the asihriug and 
enterprising cadets of royal houses to carve out new kingdoms for themselves, even 
as the younger sons of great merchant princes had tin equal opportunity to prove 
their mettle in the Jataka days. 

But while kingship was hereditary; and royalty beginning to be hedged round 
with a halo of divinity, the obligations, — the duties, —the /J/m/'wa— of the King were 
no less onerous. If the King was exalted over all men, he was burdened beyond all 
men with duties for the good of the country and the peojde in his charge. A 
Chandragupta, a Kanishka, or an Akbar was easily the hardest worked man of his 
day in his whole, empire. Rising, as we know Akbar did, like his great Manrya 
Xjredecessors, while the day had not yet dtiwned, the sovereign of the lndic.s 
performed his ablutions, said his jirayers, and got himself ready for the day’s task, 
long before the meanest of hi,s subjects had shaken off his slumbers. The daily public 
appearance of the l^rince was a.s integral and important a part of the day’s agenda as 
that semi-divine and unbroken custom for the King to preside in his own Court of 
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Justice, to dispense it,— free and impartial to all, -with his own royal hands. In the 
Mauryan age, wc may rely on Megasthencs’ authority to say that there was very 
little serious crime in the Empire of Chandragupta. The genius of the people and 
the living spirit of their social institutions must have prevented or minimised crime. 
Ey the time the Mughal Empire was being founded, the maimers and customs of 
the people must have undergone a serious deterioration; but the kingly duty of 
di,spensing justice was never relaxed all through the centuries preceding British rule. 

I’his docs not, ol' course, mean that the Sovereign was the only judge all 
throughout his dominions. There were lower courts, as well as separate tribunals of 
each city, each guild or caste, even each village. The village punch even now 
survives lo bear witness to the deathles,s vitality of this ancient institution. But the 
supreme Sovereign remained the Chief Judge of his realm, the highest Court of 
Appeal, even as he might be the immediate arbiter in the first instance in any case 
that came directly before him. 

In a vast Enpiire, there would naturally be a number of independent or over- 
lapjnng authorities. The Indian village was, until the other day, a republic in itself, 
autonomous for all the important purposes of its daily life, and acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the (‘cntral government at periodic intervals by paying the village 
dues. But, besides the immemorial autonomy of the village, which no king could 
overthrow; besides the established orders of society,— the castes, and their own 
separate organisation which partook of divine ordination,— there were hardly any 
other checks to royal absolutism in the days of the Mauryas, and the Guptas, any 
more than under the Mughals or the Marathas. An aristocracy of birth, in 
continued possession of vast landed estates or liquid wealth, of the type that was 
evolved by force of cireumstances in the great Rajput States of medieval India, 
was hardly anywhere of sufficient stability and importance to make a permanent, 
effieetivc cheek on the royal power. And even when the purely feudal aristocracy of 
Rajput ehivalry came on the scene, the traditions of personal loyalty to the 
.sovereign wore so ingrained and powerful, that their value as checks on royal 
authority in tlie framework of goveriunenl was negligible. Among the Musalmans, 
even before Akbar Iwul abolished the Jagir system of rewarding public service or 
])ersonal merit, and had rendered every grandee of his court, Rajput as well as 
Mughal, a paid servant of the State, the peculiar law of inheritance never allowed 
families to be founded wiio could rival the splendours of their sovereign. All 
wealth, as all honour and distinction, came from the Sovereign, who resumed all the 
grants to each grandee and noble on the death of that individual. The latter’s 
ehildren had to depend on the royal bounty for their maintenance. While Emperors 
a,H generous as Akbar and as munificent as Shah Jahan were on the throne, the 
imperial bounty never failed; but there was no inherent, indefeasible right in the 
children of a Mughal grandee to succeed automatically to the wealth and dignities of 
their father. A Mir Jumla or an Itimad-ud-Daulah might, in his lifetime, rival the 
wealth and splendour of his sovereign; might even dazzle the Prince himself by gifts 
like that of the Koli-i-Noor, and leave wealth behind him computed in crores. But 
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at hit. death, the entirely of his undisposed ol’ possessions tell to the Sovereign as the 
universal heir in intestate sue cession. 

But, while a feudal type of aristocracy was absent in the India of Iht' Mughals; 
and so an inherent check of that type of polity on royal absolutism unavailable, freer 
institutions in the modern sense of the teriti were not unknowti to the ancient 
Indians, even outside the village boundaries. The Ijiehehhavies, — of whom the Jain 
Saint Mahavir was a blood relation, and from whom came the Queen Consort of 
the first of the Gupta Emperors, — are an historic example of a number of tribes in 
ancient India living in a republic of their own, and governed by an oligarchy not 
materially dissimilar to that of Venice. These must have been, in their day, no 
insignificant contrast to the absolute monarchy of their neighbours. And, besides 
them, in every Indian Empire since the dawn of history, there have been 
Feudatories,— subordinate allies,— who in their own immediate charges must have 
been practically autonomous and independent. The relation of the suzerain and the 
feudatory is by no means new on Indian soil; but the light of historical rescartdi is 
so far much too meagre to tell us precisely the nature and conditions of that 
relaiionshii) in every day practice. The Gupta Emi)crors, — like Iheir Manrya and 
Kushan predecessors in all likelihood,— subdued without auuexing a number of 
local principalities, even as the Mughals did a thousand years later. Put though the 
Rajput Princes, the allies us well as grandees ol‘ the Mughal Court, were amongst 
the greatest generals and viceroys of the Imperial provinces in all parts of the 
country, it is impossible to say where stopped llu' Emi)cror’s authority in the 
domestic concerns of these grandees, who were also Princes and allies. The 
personal ascendancy and magnetism of an Emperor like Akbsu’ ajairt; and apart also 
the influence of friendship, the claims of the Emperor for iiilerferoncc in the 
immediate jurisdiction of his allies were stoutly resisted in almost every instance of 
which history has record. We have already alluded to the ease of that minor Maharaja 
of Jodhirm* in the time of Aurangzcb, of whom Ihc Emj)cror claimed guardianship; 
but though the claim cost him years of a most exhausting war, it had in the cud to 
be abandoned, Akbar had stopped the Satec; but it is open to question if, where his 
allies demurred to such innovations, his imiierious innovations could succeed. 

W^hile the regular, permanent, automatic check of a landed or feudal 
aristocracy was absent, the })resence in every well-organised Emjare in Indian hi story, 
of a highly developed Bureaucracy must have constituted, in practice, a material, 
efiective check on the imperial autocracy, all the more effective because it -was 
ordinarily unseen. This may sound strange to cars accustomed to the violent abuse 
of Bureauci-aey as such in ]>resent day India; but the fact can no longer be 
concealed that Government to be good as well as efficient needs specially trained 
men with growing experience. The very vastness of the scale of administration in 
India demands the trained official; and if to the size of the country we add the 
growing complexity of the task of government, the case for a trained, experienced 
bureaucracy becomes irresistible. Chandragupta Maurya, or his minister Chanakya, 
seems to have realised this necessity as much as Akbar, the Great Mughal ; and so 
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we find in every strong empire in successive centuries, in every well governed 
province, a regular hierarchy of trained off cials paid by and working for the State. 
No one was too high to avoid or despise this service. Asoka when Crown Prince, had 
served a regular apprenticeship, even as the great lords of the Moghul court, 
including the Princes of the Blood, were made to go through the routine of public 
service. This gave the ruler-to-be an insight and experience, which must have 
materially moderated his theoretical absolutism. 

IVhatever the exact nature and mechanism of the political structure in the 
.successive empires in this country, the Imperial Court was, in every instance, the 
last word in magnificence and refinement, in stately courtesy and royal splendour. 
Tlie ideal of an Emperor, alwaj^s cherished in this country from time immemorial, 
was of a ]wac'cful warrior, handsome and accomplished in person, grave and 
dignified in dc]iorlmcnl, serene in his majesty, and supreme in magnificence. We 
have few authentic pictures of the earlier Emperors; but if the descriptions at their 
height of the court at Vijayanagar or Bijaiiur, Palaliputra or Delhi are at all a 
reliable guide, the splendour of the Imperial Court in India would have vied with 
the riche, sf aiul grandest eminres in any part of the world, and in any age of its 
history. On solemn day.s of national rejoicings, like the birthday of the Emperor 
or the new year’s day, the Jfmperor held his court in some sueh hall of fairy splendour 
as the J)kv(m-i-khas at Delhi, whose walls and inllars and the very ceiling were 
studded with precious stones, making the most wonderful mosaics that imagination 
could eoueeivo, and flashing and reflashing the brilliant forms of the princes and 
grandees and eonrtiers of every rank. The throne was a marvel of magnificence, 
and the figiu-e upon it, the central personage in the assemblage, -was, on State 
occasions, decked in ornaments that, in a case like that of Shah Jahan, cost crores 
upon crores. Princes of the Blood stood around the Emperor, —none but the 
Enqx'ror being allowed to sit in that most exacting and punctilious of courts; while 
Grandees of the snecessive grades made an ever widening ring of the most brilliant 
kaleidoscope on a gradually lowering level. In the main courtyard stood those 
magnificcnl emblems of Indian sovci-eignty, the royal elephants, ready caparisoned to 
fight for the delectation of the court ; while within the Hall of Audience stood, in 
some convenient corner, a troupe of singers and dancers, without wh<.)se songs and 
dances no court ceremonial in India bould be considered to be complete. Armed 
guardians of royalty were not made tminfully evident in the Durbar Hall on these 
occasions of stately courtesies, the Emperor being content with the immediate 
attendance of his pair of chowri-bearers to fan him through the heat of a sultry 
day, T’he Imperial Standards stood in the Hall as well as the courtyard fronting it; 
and mace-hearers, with gold, and silver maces, cried out the titles and dignities of 
each noble or suppliant before the throne. Each new arrival at court was received 
in Durbar according to bis rank, himself paying homage to the Emperor by 
salutations minutely regulated in every detail, and substantiated by presents of the 
most varied kind. An ambassador of I*ersia would present Hie most beautiful 
chargers from Iran and Tnran, from Arabia and Turkey, each richly caparisoned, 
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with cases of Persia’s famous speciality of the Attar of Roses, and piles of velvet or 
carpets from Turkey, not to mention bejewelled arms and aecoulremenis of every 
kind. A returning; Viceroy, — like Mir .Tunila, — would olfer the largest diamond and 
the richest emerald over and above Iiorses and eleidianls without number; even a 
mere merchant,— like that famous Salya-vakta (I'ruth-teller) from Sural, who, 
when asked by the curious Emperor his name, gave the above; and earned it by 
declaring his ignorance when asked the name of his father, — would present a pan- 
dan or an attaidan of gold richly chased and heavily bejewelled, at once a testimony 
of his wealth as well as his taste. To each such Nazar, which tlie Emperor would 
graciously accept after a public review of the same, he would make a fitting return 
in a Sarpao or Dross of Honour, and a grant in cash or kintl. The Nazar, onec an 
offering of spontaneous loyalty, has irow become in Indian courts an instrument of 
exaction. But in the heyday of the Mughal Emi>ire it made as wonderful an 
evidence of the Splendour That WTis ’Ind, as any in the brilliant ensemble and 
ceremonial of the most splendour-loving court in liistory. Akbar, it is recorded, inscd 
to have made expressly for him a thousand complete suits every year, not because he 
himself needed all of them, but because he had to give away many by way of 
acknowledging the presents and homage oi‘ his subjects, servants, or allies. On the 
historic night of the Royal Birthday in the Muglud India, the person of the 
Emperor was weighed successively against gold and silver and baser metals of 
current coin to be distributed in largesse among the indigent and the imemployed. 
In the Durbar ITall, proper, the occasion would be marked by similar distribution 
among the courtiers of more precious, if loss pretentious, articles ; and the grcalesL 
noble would not disdain to swarm with the rest and struggle for a share of this 
yearly mark of imperial graeiousness. 

Ihe Court of the earlier Indian Emperors eonsislcd of soldiers and savants in 
almost equal proportion, with a fringe of varying width consisting of artists. 
Judging from the description of the Chinese traveller at the Court of Sbri Harslia, 
imperial munificence on the most magnificent scale seems to have been a 
characteristic of Indian Durbars from tijne immemorial. But, though the early 
Hindu and Buddhist Emperors mxist have had their high Court Dignitaries,— 
Asoka himself had served his api)renticeship as a provincial viceroy,— the ordered 
Noblesse of ihe court of the Mughals seems to be a unique creation of Akhar’s 
unrivalled genius lor organisation. Dispensing almost entirely with a large standing 
army, Akbar distinguished the great XJmaras of his court UtS comuumdt'rs of five 
thousand, or seven thousand, or even ten thousand; and paid them from the 
imperial treasury I’egular salaries which reached iq? to as much as Rs. Si), 000 per 
month in the money of those days. These Nobles vied with the Prince himself in 
maintaining a most imposing and impressive dignity foj' themselves. If, according to 
the ubiquitous gossip Manucci, the Imperial household cost for kitchen exjjenscs 
alone rupees one lakh per day, a provincial viceroy, like that of Gujarat, 
spent as much as a crore per annum to maintain his viceregal court and 
Its splendour. 
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DRESS AND ORNAMENT IN INDIA 

Dress iu aneient and medieval India is another example of that vanished glory 
and Splendour That Was Tnd. From the earliest times of which we have records, 
India has had no dearth of those arts and crafts of civilised life which are busied 
willi supplying the need of clothing. Iletaining her own individuality and compelling 
foreign influences to blend insensibly with her own, India still manifests, age after 
age in her deathless story, a steady development, as noticeable in her dress and 
ornament, as in the other departments of civilised life. 

The basic idea ot the truly Indian dress, as seen in the Cave Paintings and 
Staliuiry already mentioned, seems to be simplicity and lightness. The style and the 
gel-up, the material and mode, all make for a remarkable degree of filmy simplicity, 
which may have been required by the extreme heat of the climate, but which could 
nof have been attained to in the absence of a very high development of the i)articular 
crafts minisl('ring to these needs. Says the I/idica of Arrian, a Greek writer of the 
lime of Cliaiulragupta or about 800 1 ?. C.:— 

“The (U’ess worn 1 ) 3 ' Tinlianh i.s nmile of collon, as Nearchus tells us. They wear an uii- 
(lor-ynniic'nl of eoltoii whioh teaches hclow the knee, halfway down the .ankles, and also 
an upper /vu'nu'nl which they throw jravtly over their shoulders, and partly twist in folds 
round their iieuds. 'I’he ludiims also wear ear-rmps of ivory, but only such of them do 
this )is are 3veiilLh3', for all Indians do not we.ir them. Their beards, Nearchu.s tells iiB, 
they dye of one hue and another, necorduift to taste. Such Indians, he also says, as are 
tliouphl niiytlnufi of, use parasols as a screen from the heat. They wear shoes made of 
nhilc li.iLher, and these are elaborately trimmed, while the soles are variegated, and 
made of greal thieknehs, to make the rvearer seem so much halier.” 

'riicsc two eotioii garments, of a single piece each, were probably common to 
both sexes, Uiough women seem to have further elaborated their toilette by supple- 
mentary clothing for suoli parts of the body as the prevailing notions of modesty 
required them lo clothe. It is difficult to say if the twisting round the head of the 
upper garment, or iiavt thereof, mentioned in the above passage, refers to the turban 
of the later jieriod worn by men. The. common impression one gathers from a 
close study of aneient Indian pictures is that the head covering was either rare, or 
consisted of the Jata-Muhuta (the crown of hair), which seems to have been worn 
very long by both sexes, and which must have afforded infinite opportunity for 
additional adonuneiii to the tasteful and the discerning. Perhaps the passage 
referred to (‘oneerns rather the ladies, or at least younger women or those in inferior 
social position, whom a sense of decorum compelled to cover their heads (and even 
faces) in the presence of their ciders, flffie i>ieture of a Queen’s toilette in Caye 
at iVjunta, and many other similar scenes, make it evident that the direct 
ancestor of the modem Dhoti, as worn by the Hindu male, was apparently quite 
common centuries ago even amongst women. The Queen, herself, it is true, appears 
to wear a kind of drawers, which may have been in addition to, and not substitution 
for the Dhoti, or the long Sari, which did duty both for the skirt or petticoat, and 
for a covering for the bust. Without going the length of ss>ying that the art of the 
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tailor was unknown in AneieiiL India, wc may yet point out that the use of tlic 
thread and the needle, if any, was restricted to the minimum, the jj;orgcou,s borders 
and hems of the Saris and the JJhotis being woven bodily into the fabric by the art 
of the weaver. 

As for the material, while Dushyanta speaks of Shakuntala as being clad in bark, 
cotton formed the basis for thousands of years for the majority of the people. 
Silk, even if known and used, must have been eonlincd to royal and wealthy 
personages. The ornamentation of the basic fabric was by no means neglected. 
Says Megasthenes,— 

“In contrast to the gencrnl simplicity of their style, they lovc' finery nnd ornivineiit. 
Their robes ivrc worked in gold nnd ornamented with preeious stones, and they wear also 
flowered f>iirmcnts of the finest muslin. Altcndnnls wallciiiK behind ludd ui) umbrellas 
over them; for they have a high regard for lienidy, and avail llienisclves of every deviee 
to improve their looks.” 

This is a noteworthy testiutony, of the sincicnt Indian’s love of beauty from <me 
who came of a nation ol' beauty worshippers par carc/lencc- The single article, 
umbrella, ought to suffice to show tliat the art of needle-work would not have beim 
utterly imkowu, and that it must have been very eonsiderably in demand for the 
“flowered robes” in all possibility. The latter-day Priffri or turban, wliieb became 
all but universal after the establishment of the Muhammadan rule, — and wliieh may 
therefore be taken to be a Muliammadafi contribution to Liic dress of Indians,-- is 
more likely to dispense with the tailor’s skill altogether than such caps or head- 
dresses as may have been used in ancient times. 1’he Choi'/, or the woman’s 
bodice, covering tlie bust and shaped in ueeordance, must also have demanded 
considerable skill in cutting, shaping and llnishing, though it is di/lieult to 
ascertain, with any degree of ])recisiou, as to the date when this garment came into 
vogue. Shakuntala does, indeed, speak of her tight-fitting bodice preventing 
her from breathing freely; but it is doubtful if the use was general in very early 
times. 

As to the articles of personal adornment, there is the crown of hair, so surprisingly 
common in the paintings, in a bewildering variety of dressing find parting and 
adorning with flowers, or more costly jewels. The latter must, ))robably, have been 
a luxury possible only to the richer classes; hut the sense of adornment must have 
been satisfied by the use of such household articles as the wild or garden flowers, 
that even such an exacting connoisseur as Babur admits there were in abundance 
in India, BhavbhuLi speaks again and again of the flower ornaments of Sita in 
her exile. 

Ornaments were certainly used in profusion, at least among those who could 
afford them; and changes of fashion are reflected in the varying shapes, and, very 
rarely, in the changing places for putting them on. The ear-ring for example, is a 
Very early ornament, noticeable in the very earliest poetry and painting; but the nose- 
ring is absent until the advent of the Muhammadans, suggesting thereby that it 
was another of their cohtribiitions. Arflclets and bracelets and armlets vied with 
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collfiis, necklaces and girdles to add such ornamental splendour to manly vigour 
and womanly grace. 

As for other means of personal adornment, or attempts to undo the effects of 
initial disadvantage resulting from inequality of natural endowment, we cannot say 
if such practices, as dyeing the teeth or the hands and feet by the Mendi or the 
Henna dye, were universal in ancient India. The double sensed description of 
Spring and her beauty in the Sanskrit Laureate’s Wlalavika-Agnmitra suggests 
very clearly the lip-stick and the powder-puff; the tilak and the collyrium for the 
eye; while the special care and ornamentation of the feet amongst women is an 
ancient evidence of India’s love for the sensuous. After the advent of the 
Muhammadans, such pracliccs gradually developed, and became quite common with 
every one who could afford them. Similarly, the use of unguents for beautifying the 
body, of scents and essences in the bath and later in the clothes, of mai'ks on the 
forehead i'or women,™ these all date from time immemorial in this country. 

Megasthenes and the other early Greek visitors have noted the use of the shoe to 
add to the height, besides protecting the foot. Certainly, to believe Kiilinel and 
Goetz, the use of the high-heeled shoe is by no means a peculiarity of modern 
European civilisation, or, for the matter of that, a purely feminine weakness. The 
forerunners of A kbar were certainly accustomed to use the high-heeled shoe. The 
heelless slipt)er, which is noticeable in the classic Moghul portraiture, came into 
vogue und(‘r .lahangir and Shah Jahan; and it was under the latter that excesses in 
this regal’d became frequent in the high nobility, particularly with women. The 
wife of one of the grandees, Manucci alleges, used to wear shoes costing 30 lakhs 
of rupees, a story which all but angered the Emperor, but which was by no means 
unparalleled in his own Seraglio. Freaks of art in personal adornment, such as the 
diminutive foot ol' the Chinese grande dame, do not attract our notice in ancient or 
Mughal Indian, though the use of collyrium for improving the shade of the eye, for 
tracing the lines of the cyc-brow with the clearest precision; or the setting off the 
bust and other limbs by close-fitting clothing, W’cre as common as they are evident 
means of adding Lo the nal.ural beauty of the female form. 

f)r extra-personal ornament, besides the profuse jewellery used from time 
immemorial by every one who could afford it, or the floral ornaments in .substitu- 
tion, we might mention the almost universal use of the Cmmerhitnd, ih^ vf&ht- 
band, which both men and women affected throughout all the ages of Indian history. 
To the men, the waist-band served for a receptacle of the indispensable arms or 
implements of each individual’s trade and profession; while to the women it was 
an additional means for the use of superabundant precious stones. For the rest it 
may suflice to say that every part of the body on which some ornament could 
possibly be hung or fixed was used with the utmost ingenuity to serve for the 
purpose, often perhaps at considerable pain to the wearer, who, however, was 
psychologically incapacitated from noticing such a pain. 

As illustrations, let us take the dress and ornaments usually worn by A kbar, 
and ns pictured by his biographer V. A. Smith. liis outer garment wtis a surcoat 
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or tunic of the kind cjilled ccdmya, reaching a little bekm the knees, but not coming 
down to the ankles like the long robes commonly worn by Muslims. It was made 
ordinarily of thin material, interwoven with gold-thread, decorated with em- 
broidered patterns of flowers and foliage, and fastened by a large clasp. On his 
head Akbar wore a small tightly rolled turban, made so as to combine Hindu 
with Musalman modes. The head-dress was enriched by pearls and other gems of 
inestimable value. His trousers, made of the finest sarcenet, extended down to his 
heels, where they were tucked in and held by a knot of pearls. His shoes were in a 
peculiar style after a design of his own. He liked European clothes, and when in 
private often wore a Portugue.se suit of black silk or velvet, lie invariably kept a 
dagger in his girdle; and if at any rnomcnl he did not happen to be 'wearing a sword 
one always lay ready to his hand. W^henever he ap]>cared in public a score 
of pages and guards were in atlendanee ready to place a variety of weapons at 
his disposal. 

The main changes under the Muhammadan influence in the dress of Indians 
affected rather the matei'ial and fashioning of the garments than the gai'incnts 
tliemsclvcs. Hailing from colder regions of the mountains in tlie North-West 
corner, the Muhammadan invaders %vere used to pay greater regard to the 
protective requirements in dress than the natives t)f the warmer regions. Wool in 
place of cotton thus Ibund greater preference, and even silk was rather used in the 
form of velvets than the filmy gauze-Ukc sLulls in fashion with tlu' native 
aristocracy. Babur in his Memoirs notices the indigenous dress in contemptuous 
terms, because his observation embraeed more the poorer peasants immediately 
failing under the conqueror’s rule than the richer and nobler classes. By the iinie 
his grandson was firmly established on the Imi)erial throne, the Mughals 
themselves had been so eornpletely naturalised in India, that to the courtiers of 
Jahangir and Shah Jahaii the customs and manners of their own original kindred 
among the Chagatai Turks seemed subjects of unending mirth and ridieule. The 
articles of dress material, the number and style of garments actually in use among 
the courtiers of Akbar, as detailed with minute care in the Institutes of Akbar 
(The jVin-i-Ahhm'i of Abul Faz,l), show no doubt great changes, ’fhe wide trottsevs, 
ibr example, of the Babur and earlier epoch gives place to the Fa'jamah, more 
stylish and close fitting, of the Akbar style, which came to be called Shunml or 
Ijar, the scarf or string by means of which they came to be tied !i,t the waist, 
giving occasion, for a lavish use of pearls and other i>rccious stones, at least in the 
ease of the tassels in the Begams’ garments oi’ that name. The high-heeled slipper 
also yielded to the heelless, but very highly ornamented, footwear of the Shah 
.Tahan days. On the body i^roper, tlie Jamah became the usual court wear, with a 
waist cloth or band going round the centre, of the wearer to serve for the hanging 
of the various waist weapons in the ease of the male courtier, ft was tied by ribbon 
instead of buttons noticeable in the portraits of Babur and Humayuh, and the 
regulations of court dress Seem to suggest that the line of difference bet-ween the 
Hindu and the Muslim courtier was marked by the Jmiah being tied by the former on 
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the left bide and by the latter on the right, though the oourt paintings do not show 
even this to have been the case uniformly. The Jhabha, or a sort of sleeveless cloak, 
which is also noticeable in the portraits of the first two Mughals, seems to have 
been abandoned by their more fully acclimatised descendants, as also the Babur- 
and-Humayun turban. The court turban of the Akbar and post-Akbar days is 
relatively a light, low, well-sitting article, with the added ornamentation of a 
Sarpcch that served to utilise some of the most brilliant jewellery in the possession 
ot the Great Mughals. The use of ornaments oJi the arms and neck continued to 
be profuse as ever before, both with the males and the females, so that the 
spectacle of an Emperor like Shah Jahan, must have been literally dazzling. 

in regard to j)ersonal ornamentation, the Moghul epoch is particularly 
remarkable lor the vagaries of fashion, — and, at that, fashion set by the caprices of 
the great. Akbar, for insiance, ordered beards to be abolished after 1584; and the 
ordinance remained in force at least throughout the reign of his successor. 
Aurangzcb is also reported to have warred against too lengthy beards, ordering 
that any beard longer than four inches should be summarily cut oflf, wherever 
tile unlucky wearer be met with. .Jahangir, again, ordered, after his recovery from 
a particularly severe illness about 1615, that every one about the court should wear 
car-rings; and ear-rings for males also thenceforward came into fashion. The Jemah 
seems to be gradually lengthening, reaching almost upto the ankles in the later 
Mughal days, as against the knec-lcugth favoured by Akbar’s courtiers. The Nadiri 
dress invented by Jahangir, as a sort of a special honour to very highly favoured 
courtiers, did not affect a great revolution in fashions of dress ; but its mention 
would serve to bring out the point that, if George or Edward Til were alleged 
by their carping contemporaries to be more expert in the design of a waist-coat 
than in the ordering of a regiment, the more lucky among the Mughals were no 
less unmindful of their Imperial functions to set the mode and prescribe the to 
their courtiers. 

In the ease of women, the minutia of dress becomes a little more difficult to 
deto'ininc at this stage, owing to the rigid and universal observance of the Purdah. 
The ])aintlEgs of the great Court ladies of those days are either non-eXistent or 
highly apocryphal, so that we could scarcely say about their dress as much as we 
can about that of the men-folk. The women of the dancing classes were dressed in 
full, almost ample, skirts of the filmiest material, with a light gaugy Sari and a 
tight-filling bodice with full length sleeves. The occupation of these,-— dancing 
chiefly,— might have necessitated the use of that over-full skirt; but it may at least 
be questioned if the over-suggestive tightness in bodice of the professional performer 
would be equally acceptable to the high-born princesses. A rei)Uted portrait of Nur 
Jahan Begum shows her in close fitting trousers and bodice reaching right npto the 
top of the ijar or trousers, and a small slight Sari to serve more for a setting than for 
clothing; but it may i*easonably be questioned if the artist painting this portrait 
did not draw more largely on imagination than on an actual sight of this dazzling 
vision. 
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Of personal ornament, Lhe use of the henna and of the to colour the hands 
and feet, and also the lips, as well as to sweeten the breath, bceanic the rage 
during the Muhammadan ascendancy; while the plaiting and bejewclling of the 
hair must have certainly approximated to the finest of the fine arts. Of the head and 
face ornaments affected by the Muhammadan gi mules dames, the centre mark in 
the fore head is conspicuous by its absence, and is explained by its being considered 
to be a Hindu superstition only. The Muhammadans contributed the nose-ring to 
the woman’s face ornaments; while they made the ear-rings and hair bandeux much 
lighter, though far more brilliant and costly, than before. Idnis we find tbrouglioul 
the centuries of our recorded history, the dress and ornaments of the noble and the 
princely in India displaying all the vagaries of the most inconstant of iiymiihs,— 
Fashion,— all the art and grace and splendour that ingenuity could devise and 
wealth could command. 


AMUSEMENT 

In amusement and recreation, too, the princes and nobles of ancient and medieval 
India maintained throughout the centuries those traditions ol boundless 
magnificence, which, even in their present-day remains, astound the foreign visitor. 
The several sacrifices of the Vedic age assumed in Epic and Classic times a 
character of periodical deUdssement, which must certainly have provided the poorer 
people with a most impressive and magnilicent spectacle, 'rhe royal tournament, of 
the type mentioned in the 3Ia]uibharata, also lingered on all through the ages, 'flic 
fairs and spectacles, which accompanied each great seasonal festival, particularly 
in Spring and Autumn, preferably on moonlight nights, seem to hava' been the most 
popular of their kind throughout ancient, medieval and Muhammadan India. The 
universal terrace in almost every Indian house of any pretensions was the unfailing 
scene of these seasonal rejoicings, in which men and women vied with each other in 
sport and dalliance of the most varied description. In ordinary timers, and for tire 
commonalty as much as the aristocracy, the game of chess, or chaiisar, seems to 
have been a universal and an eternal favourite. Akbar is said to have invented now 
games on the chaupar principle, as also with cards. But this was necessarily a quiet,— 
almost subdued recreation, unsuitable to the exuberant s])irits of riotous youth, 
unmete for the days of general festivity. The pursuit or practice of the gentler 
arts,— music and dancing,— seems to have been common in every cultured home in 
India from time immemorial, and inevitable concomiiant on such solemn occasions 
as marriage or investment with the sacred thread. For larger masses, the Sanskrit 
drama offered a most delightful entertainment, shading gradually off ini o more 
l>oiDular varieties down to the common tricks of legerdemain and rope dancers. 

Of the more grandiose amusements, hunting was a royal prerogative and a noble, 
privilege. Secure in its exclusiveness, not only because of its exceeding costliness 
but also because of the innumerable regulations,— the Game Laws of modern 
parlance,™ against the killing of certain sacred birds and beasts, it was no light 
matter for the ordinary citizen to go a hunting. Peacocks have in India been 
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pfciici filly iniinunc Iiom the hunter s shot, ns also monkeys. A native instinct of 
chivalry generally secured, similar immunity to the female big game, while mere 
considerations of cost placed the larger beasts beyond the reach of the ordinary 
gentry. A veritable army of beaters was necessary for the great Royal Hunt, such 
as a Chandragupta or an Akbar delighted in; while another army of attendants of all 
sorts was needed to look after the dogs and horses, and cheetahs and elephants, 
necessary 1o corajdete the enjoyment of the game. Hawking, too, was a part of 
the same royal sporl, though snaring birds was justly regarded as among the lowest 
of low occupations. 

Racing, too, was familiar from the days of the Vedic Aryans. The passion for 
chariot-racing was, however, never carried in India to the lengths common under the 
first Cfcsar.s in Rome; while horse-racing is, in its present-day popularity, a purely 
modern sport. Olympian games, contests of personal skill and swiftness, so dear to 
the heart of the Greeks, never became a regular institution in India; but gladia- 
torial combats, and, more still, fights of specially trained animals, were a common 
iiw’ident of cvt'ry grand Ilurbar. Elephant-fights were, indeed, a most jealously 
guarded prerogative of Moghul royalty, none but the reigning Sovereign being 
allowed to maintain these lordly beasts for the purpose of bloody combats. 

Recreation for the more sumptuous and voluptuous of the great Princes in India, 
in their vast parks and pleasanees, must have taken a variety of forms to suit the 
peculiar fancies and disposition of each individual. Here, more than in any other 
sport, women joined their nien-folk in the most perfect abandon. This need not be 
confined, in the ease of ])rinces and nobles, to the grand seasonal festivals already 
mentioned. A Jahangir or a Shah -Trihan would rarely miss his exodus to Kashmir, 
or at least bo the delieiotis retreats of hi.s innumerable and carefully planted garden 
palaces. I’igcon-fiying, so loved by Akbar and his son; training of parrots and other 
birds ])leasing to the eye, alternated with the more quiet indoor games already 
named; while swimming seems to have been as popular with the princes and the 
nobles as it was with the }K)orest of their pea.santry. Every palace had its park, and 
every park its delicious lake, with flocks of the dazzling swan and other aquatic 
birds and the ubiquitoias lotus. 

Drinkijig, so cawiimon among the descendants of Babur, can scarcely be classed as 
an amusement or a recreation, though Babur and Jahangir were accustomed to 
hold large parlies of their intimate courtiers for the purpose. The use of drugs was, 
how<>ver, much too common, at least in Vcdic and medieval India, to be quite so unmen- 
tionable as modern puritanism sometimes makes out. Even the poorest could have 
their glass of bhang, if opium was too strong or too expensive. The freedom from 
worldly care which it procured for a while could be really appreciated only by those 
who have hungered for a moment of self forgetfulness. Well might the Prince of 
Revellers cry with the poet: 

"‘Here with ft Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 

A flask of Wine, a Book of Verse, 

And Thau Beside me singing In the WilderneBS- 
And Wilderness is Paradise enow,*’ 
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THE HOME AND ITS FURNITURE; FOOD AND DRINK 

The splendour of the home in India is necessarily to be found in the Palaces oJ' 
her Princes. Wc have already had a glimpse of these gorgeous buildings, where a 
Jahangir lived and loved, andnoted their wealth of fountains and gardens, their ,s})lendid 
pillared-halls and jewelled arches- The furniture of the Palace was in fitting with its 
gorgeous setting,— the golden, jewelled throne, the gorgeous hangings, the softest 
carpets of the most exquisite workmanship, 'riie floor was covered in every decent 
home with carpets of the highest degree of workmanship; and on these were placed 
g-adis, with cushions along the wall, to permit the master of the home and his 
honoured guests to recline at their ease. In the halls ofllie nobles in the more 
liberal and luxurious days of the Mughals, there were large mirrors on the walls, and 
in rare eases pictures, though the latter were too often in miniaLuro to be suitable 
for wall decorations. Wc know it as a fact, however, that the Imi)erial palaces of the 
ancient Indian rulers had painted halls. At night, the palace-halls were lit by lam])s 
of gold and silver, burning perfumed oil; while the atmosi)here was scented by tlic 
constant burning of incense, or blazicrs smokitig with fragrant herbs of the most 
varied character. 

In food and drink, the excellence of early Indians is evident from the scattered 
allusions to royal kitchens and noteworthy gourmets of the age. Bhiinsen, second 
of the Pandava brothers, becomes, in his year of concealment a royal chef, 
itidicaiing thereby that the art of cooking must have attained in his lime to high 
dignity. Ashoka’s Edicts bear further witness to the same factor. With the more 
authentic records of the of Akhar\ or the memoirs of foreign travellers, we 

come upon detailed particulars of the innumerable dishes of meat and game and fish, 
of sweets and savouries, of fruit and nuts and preserves, each in its appointed place 
in the menu, that only an accomplished gourmet can understand. ’’Hic secretary to 
King James’ ambassador at Jahangir's court is in raptures over Asaf Khan’s banquet 
to the envoy; and rightly so, for ten times as many dishes were, placed before the 
representative of the Britannic Majesty as those laid before his noble host, who 
in his turn had ten more than the secretary amazed at the wealth and variety before 
him. The appointments of the tabic, or the dining-hall, were of precious metals, 
glass and china of the most exquisite workmanship and the most delicate colouring. 
Flavoured Sherbets of a bewildering variety served to wash down the food, 
and fragrant essences burnt or were sprinkled before the convives to perfume 
even the air they breathed; while the eternal pan svpari and cardamoms 
awaited them at the end of the dinner to assure a further lease of fragrant 
breath. 


TRAVEL: CAMPING, VEHICLES 

The splendour of the Imi)erial Guptas and the Sovereign Mughals was evident at 
its height in their vast paraphernalia of travel and encampment. In Muhammadan 
times, there is hardly a Prince of any importance, who is not in some way connected 
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with roadnuikiiift'. Great arterial high-ways, planted with a veritable arcade of trees 
all along their length, linked the i>rincipal centres of the Empire over hundreds and 
liundrcds of miles. The comfort and convenience of the travelling public was duly 
secured by public hostels, — walled enclosures with ample lodging and stabling, water- 
tanks and provision shops, to supply all the needs of the travellers at convenient 
stages; while the distance travelled was indicated by mile-stones easily noticeable 
even at night. Where the nature of the country would not permit proper road- 
making, or where transport by water was more convenient, the rivers were utilised 
for pojiolar as well as Imperial voyages, attended by all the iJomp and ceremony of 
a most luxurious Court. 

The people at large used the riding horse and the bullock-cart for all travelling 
lau’poses on land, while on water boals and ships of more pretentious dimensions were 
employ(>d from time immemorial. The more wealthy classes employed horses and 
camels, and even the lordly elephant, in short as well as long journeys, for personal 
conveyance and baggage transportation. 'I’he housings and trappings of these animals 
gave oeeasion lo a lavish display of the wealth and splendour of the travelling 
Mnghals.—rojK's of silk, saddles of cloth of gold, jewelled bits and bridles, gold and 
silv(*r (diains and hells and anklets, howdahs of precious metals studded with 
precious stones 1 Bernier and Mannucci in the seventeenth century, as much as 
Megasiheuos in the 4th century before Christ, were awed into speechless wonder at 
the speeLude of an Indian Prince on travel with an army of elephants, horses and 
camels; ehuriols and palantpiins; guards, bearers, beaters; traders and carpenters; 
tentinakers and watcr-sprinklors; cooks and scullions and camp-followers of every 
conceivable grade. The road was watered in advance, lest the dust should annoy His 
Majesty, if riding on horse-hack or palanquin. For the greater ease and convenience 
ol’the Emperor and his grandees, the palanquin was modified iiito a Takhf'eSoxoaii; 
a travelling throne, lo facilitate the ti-ansaction of urgent business on the road. 
For the safety and proi^er seclusion of the Purdah ladies, various forms of the 
mounted palanquin were also devised in Mughal times to suit the peculiarity of the 
pai’tieular motive force employed. Within these curtained conveyances, the ladies 
were waited upon by their damea ddiomn’iir to serve and amuse them. Themselves 
unseen by the curious or the vulgar, these noble dames could gaze at their ease on 
the panorama .spread at their ieel as they travelled the country in sueli exalted and 
perfect security, 

The marvellous regulations and innovations of Akbar governed the 
eneaiiipmcnt of the Grand Mughal in peace and in war down to the most minute 
detail. I'hc Imperial Camp was always pitched on a square piece of ground, properly 
levelled and cleared of all impediments by a whole host of campinakei*s, who 
marched always a day ahead of the Imperial Coiui, A double set of camp equipment 
was carried on all travels, .so that while one set was in use the other was being 
carried to the next stage and set up there. The Emperor and his court need not 
wait a single moment in the open after their arrival at the camp at ifae end of the 
day’s travel, Hoi* need any waste time in searching for their quarters, or fear any 
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coiifus;ion or contest for precedence. Every detail had been carefully thought out 
in advance, and every tent was mapped out and assigned its correct place in a 
complete plan. Says Bernier, speaking of the travelling pomp of the Emperor: — 

“He IS attended not onlj' by the thirty-five thousand envalry wliieh at all tunes compose 
his body-guard, and by infantry exceeding ten thousand in lUimber, but likewise by 
the heavy artillery and the light or stirrup-artillery, ,so called because it is inseparable 
from the King’s person. The heavy artillery consists of seventy pieces, mostly of brass. 
Many of these cannon are so ponderous that twenty yoke of oxen are necessary to draw 
them along; and some, when the road is sleep or rugged, require the aid of elephants, 
in addition to tlie oxen, to push the carriage-wheels will) their heads and trnnkb. 
The stirrup-artilleiy is composed of fifLj^ or sixty small field-pieces, all of brass; each 
mounted, as I liave observed elsewhere, on a small carnage of neat eonstruetion and 
beautifully painted, decorated with a number of red .sireamers, and drawn b.y Iwo 
handsome horses, driven by an artillery-inan. There is always a tliird or relay horse, 
which is led by an assistant gunner. These field-pieees travel at a ciuiek rate, so that 
they may be ranged in front of the royal lent in suliicient tinu' to fire a volley as a 
signal to the troops of the King’s arrival. ” 

Fof its transport, alone, the Mughal Imperial camp required 100 elephants, 
500 camels, 400 carts, 100 bearers, .500 pioneers, 1000 I'err ashes, 100 water-carriers, 
150 sweepers, 50 carpenters, and 00 leather workers. 

With such a vast entourage to attend to, no wonder the 3Hr Manztl, or the 
Grand Quarter-Master, had no easy task, lint much of his worry and labour was 
removed by the perfection of the regulations governing encampment. According to 
the A'in-i-Akbw'i, the military encampment was made as Ibllows:-- 

“On an ojicu ground they pitch the imiierial serfiglio, the audience hall, and the 
Naqqamhkhniuih, all occupying a space the lengtli of which is 1 SSO yards, 'lb Ihe right 
unci left, and behind, is an open .spuee of .SCO yard.s, which no one hut the guards are 
allowed to enter. Within it, ut a distance of 300 yards lo the left centre, are Ihc tents of 
Maryam Makuni, Gulbndan Begum, and other cliaste ladies, and Ihe tenU of I’riuec 
Danyal; to llie right, those of Prince Sultan Salim: and to the left, tliohe of Prince Shah 
Murad. Behind their tents, at some distance, the olliees and work.shups are placed, and 
at a further distance oi' 30 yards behind them, at Ihe four corners of the camp, the 
bazaars, 'rhe, nobles are encamped without on all sides, according to their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, cncam|> in tlie centre; tliose for 
Sunday and Monday, on the light; and those for 'I'liesday and Wednesday, on the 
left.” 

Of the principal places within the Imperial quarters, the same authority 
says:— 

“The Gnlnlbdi' — red carnated court, — is a grand ene.loaurc, the invention of His Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secured with locks and keys. It is never 
less than one hundred yards square. At its eastern end a pavilion of two entraneca is 
erected, containing 6d> divisions, 24 yards long, and Id broad; and in the middle 
there stands a large Chauhin raoti, and I’ound about it a Snrpardah, Adjoining to the 
Chaubin, they built up a Iwo-storled pavilion, in which His Majesty performs divine 
worship, and from the top of which, in the morning, he receives ihe compliments of 
the nobility, No one connected with the seraglio enters this building without special 
leave. Oirtside of it, twenty-four chaubin raotis are erected, 10 yards long, and 0 yards 
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wide each scpanilc'd hy n ciuiviis, whcvc the favourile women reside. There are also 
Ollier paiilions and Lcnls for the servants, with Sailians of n-okl embroidery, brocade and 
velvet. Adjoiniiift' to this is a Sar.ap.ard!ih of carjict, GO y.ards square, within which a few 
U uts au* ('lecti'd, the place for the Urdiihe^’is, and other female servants. Farther on, up 
to the private aiidienee li.all, there is a fme open space, iSO yards long and 100 yards 
broad, called the Mahtabi; and on botli sides of it, a screen is set up as before 
deserihed, wliieli is supported by poles G yards long, fixed in the ground, and are 
ornamented with brass knobs on the lop, and kept firm by two ropes, one passing inside, 
and the other outbkle of the enclosure. 'I'he guards watch here, as has been described 
fn the midst of the plain is a raised plattbrm, which is protected by an awning, 
or Namirinih, .supported by four poles. This is the place, where His Majesty sits in the 
evening; and none but those who are particularly favoured are here acluiitted. 
Adjoining to the Gulalhar, tlierc i.s a circular enclosure, con.sistiag of twelve divisions, 
each of thirty yard.s, ihe door of the enclosure opening into the Mahtabi; and in the 
midst of it IS a ("h/iiihhi nioli, ten jf.ards long, and a lent containing forty divisions, 
(iv(‘r which twelve awnings are spread, each of twelve yards, and separated by 
eanv.'ises. Tlii.s idnce, in every division of wliieh a convenient closet is constructed, is 
enlled fhtichlci, wliieh i.s the (Cliagatai) name used hy Hi.s Miijesly, Adjoining to this 
a Sarap.ardah is put up, I, '50 yards in length and breadth, containing' sixteen divisions, or 
thity-six sipiare yards, Llie Sarapardah being, as before, sustained by poles with knobs. 
In llie midst of it tlie siatc-ball is erected, by means of a lliousand carpets; it contains 
Rcvenly-two rooms, and has au opening fifteen yards wide. A tent-like covering, or 
Guide of wax-elolh, or any other lighter material, is spread over it, which affords 
protect ion against tlic rain and the snn ; and roundabout it, are fifty awnings, oftwelve yards 
each. The pnvilliou. wliiel) serves as Dmatt-i-khas or private audience hall, has proper 
doors and locks. I-Icre the nobles nntl the officers of the army, after having obtained 
leave Ibrongh the Iklilisbls, pass before the Emperor, the list of officers eligible for 
adniissioii lieing cliiuiged on the first of every month. The place is decorated, both 
inside and ouLside, with carpels of various colours, and re.sembles a beautiful flower-bed. 
Outside of it, Ui n clistunee of 3.50 yards, ropes are drawn, fastened to poles, which 
are set up at a disiaiiee of three 'yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about 
them. Tills is the Biwan-i-Am or public audience ball, round which, as above described, 
Ihi* various guards are placed. At the end of this plaee, at a distance of twelve taimbs 
is the Naciqarali Khanali, and in the midst of the area the Akasdiah is lighted up. 

'rUis last was a mighty lantern, set up on a colossal staff, and visible at night for 
miles and miles to guide the stragglers to the Imperial Camp. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

Regarding the Indians’ manners in the social intercourse inter se, -the 
indications we nmv jiossess from their literary remains and pictorial representation, 
as well its from the written records of foreign contemporary observers, make it 
evident that, very early in their history, they had reached a degree of urbanity, a 
standard of polished amenities, which must have made their manners in social 
intercourse as pleasing as they were dignified. Taking the terms of address as an 
index, vre find the eanployment of the second person singular, — though by no means 
unknown, — is so sweetened by its assodation of affection or reverence, that the idea 
of contempt finds no place at all in such modes of address. Even the King may be 

addressed in the second person singular ; but the mode is usually adopted by the 

' u 
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Brahman, the Charioteer, — always a highly respected personage in the early Indian 
society, — and the Chamberlain, usually a right revered senior. EcLwccn husband 
and wife, or lover and mistress, hitnycmC'nt is common in classic Sanskrit as in 
modern French or German; though, somehow, with a subtle aroma of dignity that 
is impossible to describe in words. “I salute thee,” saj'-.s king Janaka to Arundhati, 
the wife of his friend Agastya, “as the wdiole world bows to the Goddess of 
Dawn. What a wealth of affect ion! What a world of reverence! The modern 
theatre’s nauseating exhibition of cheap endearments in conversation is unknown. 
Aryap-iitra was a sufficient term of address to the husband or the lover, and Devi, 
Bhagwafi etc. more than etherealised the enthroied divinity of the lover’s heart. 
More commonly they used that highly dignified third person singular, suggestive of 
“your tionour” “your Grace ”, “your Loveliness ”, which indicates by itself a 
very advanced standard of coiirLliness. Even a royal command is redeemed 
from becoming a brutal order by its being couched in the passive: “Let this 
be done. ” 

In regard to salutations or greetings at the lime oi' meeting or parting, the 
profound obeisance docs not seenr to hav'^e been very much in vogue amongst the 
classic Indians. They bowed, witli hand.s folded in front, and head bending in a 
curve increasing with the lowliness of llie person bowing and according to the 
dignity of the person bowed to. Complete ])rosirntion seems to have been reserved 
for the gods, or for the gums, bcfoi’e whom even ])rinces felt no loss of dignity 
thus to humble themselves. No kis.s'ing, however, or ejn bracing, except by [)ai'ent.s’ 
of their children; no hand-shakes, or other modes of personal greeting, were usual 
among the cultured and the refined ; hut the expression of blessing, of hop(vs for 
success or victory, for a long life and pro.sijeriiy, were common and varied according 
to the occcasion and the individual addressed or addres.sing, and so make a pleasing 
contrast with the somewhat monotonous “ Hail” of the Jtomans. 

Etiquette of a more elaborate— grandiose — kind iiiust in all probability have 
been evolved for behaviour in the Iloyal presence, especially when the lmi)erial 
crown rested on such mighty brow.s a.s those of a Chandragupta or a Pulakeshin, 
Kautilya in the Artha-ShaHlra does lay down, no doxiht, that: — 

“On the occasion (of the kind’s) ffoiuff out of, find fnimng into (llu> rapi lal), the 
king’s loud shall on botli sides be avcU yuurded by .slatr-bearers, and IVced from 
the presence of armed persona, ascetics and tlio crippled.” (I. 4.',.) 

But thi,s is far from that elaborate metieidous code of behaviour in royal 
presence, which made life in the Escurial or at Versailles a daily nighlmare to 
the iinrabier members of the Court. In the Musalman courts, however; and 
particularly in the more regulainsed court of the Mughals, mlnutiffe of eticpiclte 
began to be appreciated and enforced with growing rigour. According to Abul 
Fa;«l in the Ain-i-Ahharl 

“Whenever f-Iis Majesty holdy court, they beat a larft'C' drum, Ihc E>inuids of which arc 
accompanied by Eivine praise. * * His Majesty’s sous and ffrandchildrcn, 

^ spTq-#?; ~~~ — 
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Uic I>t the CuurL, and all oLhcr men who have adiiiiUanee, altend to make the 

kornish, and reinain stand mg in then’ inojiei places. 

When Ills Majesty seats liimselt on llie throtiCi all that are present perform the 
loriiiah, and Ihen remain slanduiff at Iheir places, accoi-duig to their rank, with their 
arms crossed, partaknift in the light ol lus impartial countenance, of the elixir of life, 
and enjoj mg evcilasling lia|)pines.s in staiidnig rtad.v for aiij" service. 

The eldest priiiee places liiniself, when standnig, at a clvstiince of one to four 3 'ards 
from Die Llirnne, or iilicti sitting, at a distance from two to eight. The second piince 
stands from one and one-lialf to six yards from the throne and in sitting from three to 
twelve. So also the third ; i f i » 

Then come Die IMcet of the highest rank, who are worthy of the spiritual guidance 
of Hill Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen j'ards, and m sitting from five to 
twenty. After this follow Die senior grandees, fiom three and a half yards, and then 
the other grandee.s, from ten or twelve and a half y.irds fiom the tlivone.” 

ft lodes ol' .ssiktlitliou arc likewise [lartieularised by the .same author as follows: — 

“Ills Majesty lias eomnuinded the palm of the right hand to be placed upon the 
forehead, and the head to be bent downwards. This mode of salutation, in the language 
ol' llie lU’CSi’iil age, is called kortilxli, i- !> r i‘ i* * i 

The salutatiou, called laslim, eoubi&ts in placing the back of the right hand on the 
ground, and then rai.siiig it gently till the per.son stands erect, when he puts the palm 
of Ills liancl ujiou the crown of his head, which pleasing maimer of saluting signifies 
lli.it 1 h’ i(> riady to give himself as an offering. 

Upon taking U'lve, or pi’cscntafion. or upon receiving a mansab, or jagir, or a dre.9s 
of honenir, or an eleiilianl, or a horse, the rule is to make three iaslinhi; but only one on 
all otlicr oceasioii.s, when salanes are paid, or presouls are made. ^ „**''' * ■* 

For Lhf‘ disci plos of lies Majesty, it was necessary to add Bomething, viz., prostration 
(.yljdtili); and they look upon ii prostralum before Ills Majesty as a prostration performed 
before (uid; for royalty is an cinblcni of the power of Ood, and a light-.sheddiiig ray 
from this Sun of the Absolule,” 
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EUnLOGUE 

Thvis flits the pu/jeant ol' a People — the panorama oi’ a nation- 'The picture is 
brilliant, even dazzling at times; but the eye loves to dwell uixni it, even though 
the inevitable contrast between what is and what has been makes For melancholy 
rather than exultation. The hurried survej'' of such a vast country, through so many 
centuries, must necessarily pass over those darker places and less familiar recesses, 
which, even if explored, will only heighten the general brilliance of the review- 
There has been no conscious effort at concealing these darker spots, though, of 
course, it is by no means the definite purpose of these outline's to lay bare the less 
agreeable aspects. Without denying, however, that the story ol' a pco])le so old as 
ours must have its own blots or blemishes, we may yet glory, —and justly so,— in the 
achievements of our ancestors in every branch of culture and civilisation. 

It has been the purpose of these pages to display these uehievcmeiils. Xt is a l)rave 
show, take all in all, of glowing tints. But though its eonicm])lation might touch a 
vein of despondency in Lhc ardent, if somcAvhat impatient, patriotic heart, the 
present, too, is not altogether without its ray of hope. A reign of y)eaee has 
succeeded a century or two of terror, disorder, anarchy. Andi^cace hath its victoiacs 
no less renowned than War, even in this prosaic age of wide-spread diseonlent. A 
modern poet of India has asked: 

Thouj^h Home and Greece iind ligypl ni’c no more 
Why, &L\ll endures our race for evermore! 


And the reply rises strident from a myriad throats: because our foimdations arc 
laid too deei> and loo firm for the entire fabric to lop])ie over and vanish from the 
face of the earth. Alreadj'- a keen observer of India’s daily life can notice a new 
throb in the nation’s ijulsc, rich with the promise of a new yoiithl Already the 
glories of a Buddha and a Chaitanya are being emulated from the regions of the 
rising sun by a Rama Mohan Roy or a Keshab Chandra Sen! New poets and 
philosophers are rising from, the ashes of an undying past; new sages and savants arc 
resuming the tale of India’s eoniribnlions to the wisdom of the world, and the 


science of mankind. Prophets of a new age, they preach incessantly the gospel of a 
new life, and evolve the formula of their new faith. And their message fallcth not 
like a seed in a barren soil. New Universities, instinct with a mighty purpose, are 
rising on the banks of the sacred Ganges and the glorious Jamna, to take up the 
message of oxir time and train up the youth of the Nation, even as Nalanda or Taxila 


did before them, to follow in the paths hallowed and exalted by the tread of the 
great ones w^ho have gone before us, and whose heritage we are beginning even now 
to recover. The ancient cult of the Mother takes on new habiliments; and the 
National Anthem, whether sung as a hymn in the key of Bande Mataram, or shouted 
as a challenge on the note of Mindustan Mamarai strikes a chord of hope resurgent, 
which by itself infuses a new life among us. And if the glories of an .Asoka or the 
triumphs of a Vikramaditya are not yet ours to repeat, we have even now resumed 
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our march as a people, whose sense of solidarily and oneness owes not a little to the 
juingling of the wisdom of the ElasL with that of the West. 

The S])leiKlour That ’Was ’Ind may seem to have vanished! Will it never return? 
There is no call to be tragic, 'i'he race of the Aryan and the Dravidian is not yet 
ended, nor its s})iril gone! The snii shines forth even more brilliantly after an 
eclipse. IloAvev('r dark the night may have been, the Dawn glimmers already in the 
sky; and the Sun is sure to rise in the East. 
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100-11)9. See also Aslioka, Kanislika, Harslia. 
Buddliist, I.ilorat lire, 77 el seq. Scriptures, 99-100. 
PainI er.s, ]99; toleralion ol, by llic Gnplaliaiperors, 
97; See alto under Temples, Sculpture, Painling’. 
Budcllii'd Nun, Query of, 900. 

Bukka, Founder of Vijayanagar (i7, 

Buluiid IJiirvMiza, of Akbar’s Mo.scpie, Ki'L 
BiiroiHicriK’y, in India, 901. 

Bui liniipiir, .Silk trianufacliiro in, l(i; 190. 

Binnm, export market of India. 178. Alliniiy with 
India 9; Triidu willi, 17H. 


c 


Cabinet, of,Shivaji, 71. 

Calcultii, City of, t; U; Pori and .situation- of, 19-13. 
Calicnl, City of, -1; Ciisloitm Duties at, 193. 
Cambay, Port of, 1, 

OamlirUtijii Jlietory of India, cited, SI; Quoted, So; 37‘1> 
177, 179, 189-83, 90l. 

f’amp, of tiui Muglifil Rinpm’Or.s, 69; described, 2I(i-7. 

Akbar’s noguliilions for, 916-17. 

Capo Comorin, Icnglli of India from, 13, 17. 

Caravans, of traders, 183. 

Caravansernia, in lotnb'i, 16/5. 

CarpalUbuiB, Aryon home In, 31. 

Carpenters, Dravidian, 90. 

Carlluvgo, Naval Power of, 18. 

Cashmere, Son Kashmir, 

t'asUos, Dravidian, 00; Sen Scoular Architecture of 
Aryan and Dravidian India, 1/58-9. 

Caste, Di.scardod by Buddha, 100. In Mom, 39, 194; 
Functiort of, 66; B)fl; System 194-6; and responsi- 
bility T95j and law-givers, lOO; and the Indivi- 
dual 196-7. 

Castes, Traders’ 183. 


Catapults, Engines of War, 60. 

Cave-paintings, 191 et scq. Evidence of 907. 

Central Asia, Routes to, 7; Sec Trade. 

Central Government, in Indian polity, 303-3. 

Central Piovinces, Language evidence in, IT- 
Ceylone, Peavis from, 183, 

Ceylonese, 90, 

Chailya, Cathedral Caves, ll.S; 149 et seq, 
Chakravartin, Idea of, 07. See Emperor. 

Chaluky.i, Empire of, 61; Arcdiitecture. 1/53-4. 
Chamundi, Hill, 15. 

Cliambal, watered by, 5, 10 . 

Chanukya, Helps Cliandragiipta Maurya, 39; Artha- 
slmstra 6f, 107; cited 18i-90l. 

Chand Barot, Bard of Pnthwi-Raja, 10. 

Chund Bibi, of Ahmiidnagar, 63,4. 

Chandrn-Giipta, Giipta Emperors, 60 et seq. See 
under Arl, Literature. 


Chandragupta, Maurya Emperor, 95; 30; 44; History 
of, .55, ol sot]. Conquests of, 51; Palace of, 21-5; 
and Buddhism, 101. Bureaucracy under, 90i; 
Dress at the time of, 007; Jain canon compiled 
98; Ha at of, 21 3. 

Chandel, ond of the Dynasty of, 61, 

Cb.apler-Hoiiso, Building’ of, lOH, 

Charak, Indian Medical Writer, 110. 

CImrvaka, under Guptas, 27; Philosophy, 105, 

Chaurn-Panchashika, Sanskrit lyric, 83. 

CUomistry, History of, 110. 

Chenub, River, 9. 

Chhundogya Upanishad, 97. 

China, Frontier of, 2;, people of, 90; Trade ’with; see 
Trade, Silk and porcelain from 183. 

Chinese Traveller, at Ilarsha’s Court, 20(). On Nalnnda, 
111). See Hiuou-Tsang. 

Chittagong, Port of, 19. 

Chitor, Citadol of, 46-47; 49; See also: Mewar, Pratap; 
Towers of Victory. 

Chivalry, Laws of, 5; 96; 46; Model of, 41. 

Cholas, Empire of, IDO. 

Choln Nagpur, Lauguages in, 17. 

Chrislianity, 29; Caste in, 194, 

Christians, caste iiiiioag, 19-1. 

City Buiitiiug, Art of, 94. 

Citizenship, Equal under Akbar, 30. 

Civil War, in Mahabliarata, 40. 

Clans, Defeat of the Ten, 39. 

Oloitd Mesamyer. Lyi’ie of Kalidas, 3; 31. See also 
Kalidas. 

Clovis. Title of, 33, 

Const-line, of India, 9; See Trade. 

Cocanada, City of, 14. 

Cochin, Port of, 4; 16; See Trade. 

Colonnades, in tombs, 165. 

Commander, of the FalUiful, 26; See military noblesse 
of Akbar. 

Commareo, Volume of, 191. See Trade. 

„ of Babylon, with India, 176, 

,, Dravidian 175, 
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Conjeevai’nni, Kamiuiujiuu from, 103. 

Conti, European Iriivellor, 18b. 

Coomar&wnray, Kuinai'ii9w;iriij'). 

Contiaenl, India, a, 1, IT. 

Cotton, Belt of 7; Plant ni, 19; Soil for, 15; Clothiu^f 
from; 9I)T; Trade in 17B el seq. Induslry of 1!)0 
et seq. 

Court, of the IVIng-hal Emperors, 905 et seq. Artisis 
of Asoka, 193 et Seq. 135 et seq. Painters of the 
Mughals, 1.31. 

Courtesans, DnneorS 192; Tax on 189; See Diiin‘iii;r^ 
and Mnaie. 

Courts, of Law, 203. 

Covi'hcrdesses, imd Kris'Jiua, .5; 10; 38; 193. 

Credit, Iinportnnee of, 18,5. 

Creseent, Triumph of, 99; Banner of, ‘Hi. 

Ctileic, Run of, lit Hoi-^eS front, 18.0. 

Cullcry, ill iineienl India, IHO. 

Cyrus, of Peraia, Indinu coiiqiiest of, '1,5. 


I) 


IJaccii, Muslins of, Ki: See Trade. 

Daiiir, Defeat of ,50; Queen of, 51. 

Dnneina’, Aryan plcn.snro, 31; Cla.ssie Art of, 191 ol 
Seq. 

Diinyal, Mughal Priiu'c, coiuiueror of Ahmadntigur, 5J., 
Darn. Shukoh, Son of Sliah Jahnn, 92; 9'l; Trumsliiles 
Upanishads, 95; Patron of Art, 13‘1.. 

Darins, Persian Cotuiuoror, 45; Tiirio of, 181. 
Darjeeling, in the Plinialayus, 1). 

Dnaliarntha, King of Ayodhyu, 38. 

Dasyu, aborigine, 195; Slaves, 901; War of Aryans 
with 23, 95. 

Daulatabud (or Doogiri), Fort of, 1.5B-9. 

Deceiin, Kivors of, 13; Landscape of 1.5; Ai-yanisation 
of, 38; Horses in, 189. 

Defence, of India, (i. 

Delhi, Ridge of, 6; 10; Gateway, 0; Sovereign of, 99; 
Palace of, 171 el seq. See also under Emperors. 

,, Etnperor.9, 45 cl seq. 51-73. Power of. Ids. 

„ Minar, (Qutb.) 153, 

,, Pillar, description of ISO. 

Devn Dasis, Function of, 122. 

Deva Raya, 11. Eraporov of Vijayanagar, 25. 

Dhak, FTowcr.s, 12, 

Dhamma, Drum of, 150, 

Dhaiumaaanghani, Coiainontary of, 78. 

Dhanapala, Author Of Xilak-Manjari, 88. 

Dbnnanjaya, Lexicographer, 10(5. 

Dhar, Iron Piilar at, 180, 

Dbarma Sutra, Legal Treatises, 07, 

Dharma Shastras, Original in Vedas, 108. 

DiadeiPs, use of, 19. 

Diamonds, fottnd in, 15; Mines of; 187 et soq. 
Dibrttgtti'b.by sea, 1@. 


Dicing, Aryan amuscmoul, 21; Sec ainiisoiuonl, 219-.3. 
Digang, Naiiie of Brahmaputra, 12, 

Dipavainsa, Cliroiiicles of, 7K, 

Ditang, Sec Digaug. 

Divo Dnsa, Vedie Warrior King, 2(i; 35. 

Diwnu-i-Ain, Asacniblies, in, Id; Description of, 170- 
171. 

Diwnn-i-klius, of Akbar, IdT, I)cseripli<m of 172 Courl 
in SIX'*. 

Dotvnifl, Ai'iny fi’oni, ?• 

Dome, Inirodiielion of, lUO-fil. of Iho Muhammad, 
Shah's tomb; ld.5. of the Taj, 159. 

Drama, Indian, History of, 73 cl seq.; origin of, 83; 

examples of 8 1 et seq. See also Acting, 

DriiupaUi, Clioice of ITnsb.'i.nd, It; 1.1. 

Dravidian, Coni ribiil ion of, in Indian Art, 130; 191. 
Stjo Ti'Jidt:. 

Dravids, of Iho South, 1; aboriginal, 17; Speech of IH; 
Itaee continuity of, 19; mixture wiUi Aryans, 9,t; 
Litoral lire 90 el soti. 

CouLribnlion to Art 191 e.t seq. as Siiilurs. 175. 
See Trade. 

Dross, Dravidian, 20; King’s 18?; Opportunity fur 
evpondilurn, 190; Nadiri— 211; of Ilonoiir, 20(>, 
Ilislory of "OIJ 219; ttf Women, 907, of Akbar 901). 
210, llegiihitions of ,Tolmngir 9U. 

Drinking, Habit of, 213. 

Drona, Teacher of Arclntry, II; I'all of, 12.^ 

Durbar, Prcscnls, IHi), Sec Court, Diwmi-i-Kliab. 
Durga Das, Rntbor Cliief, 19; .50. 

Duryodbann, Kiuirnva King, 19. 

Duteh, 1.. 


E 


Pkirly Ilislory of India, 25; Sue Smilh, V. A. 

Earth Godilena, Pignro of, at Lauriya, 13H. 

Eastern Ghats, 11; Ki. 

ISebatana, Palace of, 91s 
Ego, existence of, 101. 

Egypt. Nile in, 3i; Civilisation of, 220. Trade of, If.*. 
Egyptian, Craftsmanship, UP., evidence on Trade 171. 
Elephant, Chandrngupta’B treaty w'ilh Suleiiccus, Sli 
Conveyance, 95; Loaded with Gold nl Vijayanagar; 
1H5. FigliG; 21.3. Uno in camp. 918. 

Elophnnla, Shiva’s Dance acuiptnred in, 192. 

Ellora, Painting at, 130. Kuilasa Temple al 153-1.; 
SUiva’a Dance in, 122. 

Emperor, of India, 25. ol seq, Iff-Til; Anrangseb’s 
groutuoSB, 30; First Muslim, 51; See Asoku, 
Akbar, Aurangifebo. Babur, Cbanilvagoika, 
Guptas, llavsha. 

Empire, of the Maiirya.s, 25 et seq. of tlm successors 
19-78; sea also Vijayanagar. 

ErErepoi't, ifnde. 179. 

Erotics, .Science of, 107. 
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I'li'zbn'p/' Kan)i,i', Aiyiin hoinu iii, HI. 

Ku(7ilii)l iis, l’Innl !il. Nilf^iiis, l(i. 

Kiii)lir)il:cs Vallojs Siimiiii.'n!m liutls in, 1!). 

I'lnropo, Ai't in, Ibfi. I’luM of Ai-jiiii Family 1; 'friido 
luth; IW. 

Europeiui mnmiiu’n, on Ail, I'i.l. CloUies of Akbiu-, 
(Sec Dress, 207-11). 

I'AchaiiH'', begins, 1 el S 0 (|. Sou Coiviineree (ITt- 
Jfi:-!). 

Exporls, Arlu'lo'j of IHO, IHl); 191. Iiivi.siblc, ISIJ. 


F 

Fa-Hien, t'liuiMo 'rraveller, 25. 

Kaiiiiiui, and Jiuii uioiilhs., 90. 

Karid, Slier .Sluili, (il, 

Fallipiir, Siku I’liiiitinfjn in llui paliieo of, K12; 
lluildinn'i of. 1 1)7 . 

Fi'iiuvle Fij'.uros, 19; ConvenUoii in Art, 127; Divinili<‘s 
in Mmiryiin .Sc'ul)ilul'e, MO; Seo.Ewlh Co()ites>i 
Hiid Woman. 

Fcrilufisoti, on Indian areluloelnro, cinoled or oiled, 
12(1, 111); blO; 1(1,9; Kill; 1(19; 1T2, 

Forislila, nisturiaii, .'W, KiO, quoted, (92. 

Fiiio Arlfi, G tipi a Appreeiatioii of, (10; MoKiial 
pal!’onap(j, 130 el seq. Aelnevoiricnla of, 112-171; 
Ducay of 13,'). 

Firdausi, Periitan Pout, (12. 

Five llivors, I, and of, 21; Sec Punjab. 

Flouts, ill MuKhal Wars, IHH. 

Flnciils, 111 Braliintipulra, 12. 

Flute, Invonlor of, IJ; See also Kri.slinn. 

Fluted Columns in Quibiiddiii'.s Minar 1(®. 

Food-stulfh, Trade in, 182, 18H. 

Foi'usts, Eieplinnts in, fl; 11, 12. 

,, Produeo, of India, 187. 

,, Tr(‘atise.s, .See jlrmyakas, 

ForffolUin Empiro, A, Ciuotud, 2.'), 192. 

Forts, of Chitor, Dravidian, 20; of Daulatabad, IJIH 
of Delhi, in. 

,, Ajvra 172. 

,, Kalimjar, 151). 

,, Ilantliumbhor, 1,59. 

Foucher, cited, 137. 

FranltH, Warrjnff svith Teuton 93. 

Fmxor, qootod or cited, 79,' 80; Si); Oi. 

Frenoh, 4. 

Froacoos, of Ajantii and Bni^h, 13; l3l cl scq. See 
P(^inl^n^^. 

Frontier, Natural and Historic, 3; Scientific, 3; 

Froyirico, 7; Districts, people of, 23. 

Fryer, English travoltor, 188. 


G 


Gackwai , Salr.ip of Peslnra, 72. 

Gakkais, Revolt of, 51. 

Game, Bip, Homo of, 12; Laws, 912. See also under 
Iluntinf) . 

Gniulak, River, 11. 

Gaiigii, AVifc ofShaiitanu, 39. 

Ganpea, Holy River, 10; 11; Delta of, 9; 10; Con- 
fluence wilii Jaitina, 21; .Source of, 30. 

“G.irdcn of Allah”, 4'. 

Garden palaces of the Great Mughals, 179-173. 

Garga-SamhUa, quoted, 109. 

Garo Hills, 12, 

Gauinnkh, 10. 

Gaut.imn, Author of Nulya Sutra, q. v. lOl, 106. 

Ghazni, Sultan Itfaiimud, 4. 

Geology, and India, 1; 17. 

Goomotry, origin of, 108. 

Ghalttdiarpnna, Sanskrit Lyric, 83. 

Ghoiiri, Sliahb-ud-Din, 4 6. 

Giaootide, la, Painting of, 135. 

Gita, Pra'so of Yoga, lol. 

Gita Gnvinda, Sanskrit lyric of Jayadov, 48; 92, 

Glacier, 1. 

God;iv;irl, Forests of, 12; Holy River, 12-lS; Delta 
of, 14.. 

Goa, Paintei'S from, 133, 

God.s, Vcdic, 20 et seq. 100; 102; Saerificos to; 97, 
00, 203. 

Golconda, 15 Miiu\s of, 186, 187. 

Gold, export of India 180. Veins of, 15; Prom Tibet, 
180, See Vijayiinagar, Sowell, Trade. 

Golden Age, of Indian Cnllnra, 58. 

Gouds, Aborigines, I'l. 

Grain, Prices of, 6; Export of, See Trade. 

Grammar, Science of, 104. el seq. 

Gogra, A Rive.r, 11. 

Groat Miig-Jials, Last of the, 15; Poe of, .49; Ago Of, 
20; Arcliitoeluvo under; 166 el seq. Empire of, 66 
cl soq. Trade under; 155 otaoq. F^ino Arts under; 
130 ot seq. Splendour of Court and Cnnap; 
203-220. 

Greoco, Aryan branch in, 91; Vanished civilisation of 
220; slavery among, 201. Astronomical knowledge 
in, 100; Painting in, 135. 

Grook-Ainbassador, 24, (See MegaStlienes) Artist, 
ideals of, 135; astronomy of, 109. 

Griffiths, on Ajanta Paintings, 126, 

Qriht/a Sutrai, Domestio Sciences, 97. 

Gujarat, Maritime Power, 188. Ports of, 4; Bivers of, 
10; Muslim Kings of, 47 ; Jains In, 09; Architecture 
of; 163 ct seq. Literature of, 90; Sculpture in. 

Gtipl.as, Dynasty of, 24; 28; Emperors, 2B, Empire, 27; 
58, ot scq.Suecossors, Fine Arts under. SeeMhslt*, 
Sculpture and Architecture, 

Gupta Bnap(3rors, government of 204. 

Gurkhas, Kingdom of, of Nepal 7, 11, 
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H 


Hau'-Di'Chfciiig, Fashions of, 138; Soo Dross and 
Ornfiraenl . 

Halayndhsi, Loxioographor, KXi. 

ILddighat, Battle of, 4S. 

Hainidrt Diino Begum, Wife of Ilumaynn, (>7. 

Haiiiir, McTvar hero, 48. 

Ilanuman, Ally and Devottoo of llixmn, 

Harainukha, Spltuiclonr of, 1). 

Harbour, natural, 4. 

Harappu, Discovoris'S in, 10. 

nariiiika, Belie Casket of Taxila, 113. 

Ilarnai Loop, Baihvay through, H. 

I-IarhliM, Kniperor, 36; 28; (See Buddhism, Driiiiia, Art) 
UniTor.sities under, 111. 

Ilasiin Bahinan Shall, Emperor of TJcecnn, 54. 

Havel, Quoipd, 111; 150; 151; 161; 16!); Uaitdhooh of 
Indian Art, I'll; Ikl. Idmh of Indian Art 
quoted !)T, H; Ih!), T7uUmi rircldtooliiro, 148; KM; 
Indian i^culp/uro and Vaiiilinf/, 1 18. 

Hobrorv, Words for Indian produce, 19; 17.5. 
Heh'-Apparent, Allowntico lo, Maiiryn, Mughal, <1H; 

fine Aaokii; Primogeniture. 

HciioRTaphi Indian use of, (i. 

Ploiuacluuidra, Jain Scholar, UHi; 109. 

Iloimi, Exccnition of, .52. 

Herodotus, boliof of, 176; ovidonce of, 179. 

Heroes of India, :J2-I8. 

Hiiiinlayafl, GianI rnonntaiiiH, 1; 12; Moisture from 16. 
Ilinayaiui, School of Buddhism, KH. 

Hindul, BroLhor of Iluinayun, (17. 

Hindunburg, comparison with, li2. 

Hindu Kush, Mountains, 1; .T; 7. 

Ilinclus, Sacred citio.s of, 10; 13; Philo.sopliy of, 97. 
Animal sacrifices of, 98; and enalc, 101; God.s, 
Tomples of, 102; laurs of, XOli. luilueueo on Mughal 
Painters, 131; Social sy.siuiu, Hi:)-9()7. 

Hindustan, Ilivors of, 13, IKsdcemers, 1.5, See Kmpirc, 
and Rmpci’ors. 

Hippalus, Discoverer of monsoon, 176. 
Pliranya-Kasipn, Figure of, 14,5. 

History, Kingdoms of, 10; Science of, 110. 

Hiuon Tsang, Visit to India, 61; quoted, 110-11!. 

Seo also Chinese Traveller; Sculpture; Chailyu; 
Vishara. 

Holbein, Painting of, IBS. 

Holkar, Satrap of Pesliwa, 72, 

Holy Writ, On Ibrahim’s Bonaa, 165. 

Home Provinces, Of Indian Empire, 4. 

Hoogly, lliver, 11, 

Horses, Trade in, 189 et eeq. 

Horsc-shoo Window, in Buddhist chailyu, 150. 
Horticulture, Art of, 05, 

Householder, lie-spohsibilities of, 98. 

Hurnayni), Emperor, 5; and Bairani Khan 5S; History 
of, At, 


Hun, 1 nvasion of India, (iO. 

Iliiiigary, I'hitoan of, 21. 

Hunling, Itnyal ainuhcmcnl, 2 12. 
Iliivishka, Timiplc al BiuUlh.'i (laya of, 162. 
irydcrabiid, Slalc of, 1,5. 

Hydro-Elcctric Worlis, In Mysore. 14. 
IlymiKs, Vmlic, :!3; 108; fSoc Vedas) 


I 


hind It of Indian, .drl, (Juoletl. III. .See H;ivel. 
Ideology, of Iho Veda.s, eonvcrled, II!). 

Idolalry, among Iho Buddhi.sls, I 10. 

Idols, .Jain uorshit) of, 99; (,See also under Havel.) 
Iinaf‘;c, Phnllic Ji); in Buddhisl Slupa, 110 So(> arlisl. 
Iinporl.s, Arlicle.s of 180. ItH; of niieicid India, m, 
187. 

tiH'aulftlions, u.se of, 100. 

Imlia, .^ry^ln Couipussl o(, 22; Anritnif by Codringlun, 
19; Itival io, 3; Peoples of 17-31; Panorama of 
1-16; I'bnpire-Hiiilder.s of 19-73; Jalei'alure of. 
71-9,5; ITiilo.sopUy of 9,5. HO. Arts of, lll-1.53i 
Avebileelure of, Ul-I!)!l; Tradii and Industry of, 
Ul-1.53 I,5f-173! Soeia! Sy.slem of, 191-220. 

India's PasI, Macdonmd, (^iiot<‘d, 71; 76; 83; 97; 109. 
Indian, Ai'ohiloelnre, 'J'ransilion of, IW; 

Art, Deelino of, 131 ; 

AiTi.sl (’oncoption of or Ideids, 127-128; 
Civiltsnthm, adoption by Mii'ialman.s, 29; 

Dancing. 122-121; ((|.v.) 

Epics, greatness 01,78; 

Logic, Joi. 

“ Napoleiin ", .59; Occiiii, J; IH; Music, 9.5-H7; (q. v.) 
Painling, 123-110; q. v. Sculpture lll-q.v. 
Theatre, 119, 

,, Mariners, hnowh-dge of ltd. 

,, Navigators, first <-iremunaviguti! the world, 177. 
Indigo, used in Egypt, t76. 

Ind(vAryaris, lAuind in, i:5. 

Iiido-Afriean, VaniRluul Continent, IH. 

Indo-CIiineae, race dHFe.roticcB, 19. 

Indo-Gangelic, Plain, L; 15; Della, 10. 

Iiido-Em'opeiui, Family, 1. 

Indra, Aryan, Voclie War God, 21; 32; 33. 

Iiulrani, Wife of Indra. 34. 

Indr!iprn.slha, Aneiont CaiiUal, 10. 

Indra Shaiili Fiigure, al: Bodli Gaya, 13(5. 

Tndravati, Iliver, 14, 

Indnlgoucti-s, For Buddhtst monks, tOl, 

Indus, River, 3; (!; 10; Vidley of, Aryan conllicl In, 
18; Ibmini, a native of, 10,5, 

Industry, l'M-193; Ancient, 11; of Mughal India, 183 
et aeq. State aid to 185, 

Instrument, Musical, 118, 

Inter-provincial jealousies, 8. 

Interest, on Money loun, 184, 
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lr;ui, liiv.isimi fioui, I; 15oi dors of, 3; (Sue also 
l’('rsiii), 

Inuiiai), braiK'h of Avynii Fuunly, 2), 
liiiKiihon. Works of, rt; O; T; m Gaii|>c!,, T[. UUIiLy 
of, 12; Aryan ooHiiUH'l'lii;; m, 22. 

Iron ftoods, y\jioi I of IT!>. 

lion nninnfiu'l lire, dovolojinionl in fuu lonl India' 
IHO. 

Irrnniuli, liasin of, 12. 

Islam, llt't-’, iiinin(^s of, H. 

II raiul-nd-Uinila, Masolciini, KIH. 

Ivory, o'liicnl of 171). 


i 


.Ini'll', Sysk'in of, 20Si. 

JidinriHU’, Till' Acsllicli' :!(i; BinUlui;;'! of, J(iH; CviIk' of 
I’liinlinn, ilfj, i;!;i; Nailin Di-osh invonU'd By, 211; 
(iiul Niir ifnlian, 'fo. I )i iiikini', of, 21,'). 

.Tniiiiiiii, Aiillior of I’ni-vn Mimaniwi, lOI). 

Jain, 'rolcralion of, 27; Ilocirino of, 08, c'l 
miq. AHfi'otiomy of, los); Sainijlia, llHj 'IVuipioa 
')8, UW- l.'iH; oil)', ill of llio oldeal moKfiue, 
1 1)2. 

■Tiiiniaiu, Slain KcliK.ion, iiH. 

JiiiHiilitlcr, Di'sorl (Illy, fn 

.Till .Siitilut, Malmi'iijn, Aslrotionioi', U)!>. 

Jiiliilinir, Ili VIM'S jiiiK'l ion, », 

.Turin Miisjid, of .Taiininu'. K.l), KW. 

.Tiuiinn, River (also .Tiimmi) li; LO; 11; 12; Dollii I'alru'c 
on, 170-171; 'I'ujon, UtH !1; A,'‘,m ii’orUIuikliiiK.s on, 
172. 

Jamnoiri, Rise of Jmnnii, lo. 

.Tami'iiil, Puss at, 7 Dcatli of Jnswruilsltult, IS). 

■Tiipmn, TnIhiiMn'e on, Hi; 111!. 

.Tnawfiiit Miilmraja of Jodliimr, ISi-jO, 

Jalnkas, Kriibodiod ui Aiciiitiietin’i!, llO; 'I'ldes of, 10; 
Qiiotoil or eilod 17.5; '-■’01. 

.Tills, Army romiilinonl from, 7; Uava;.'GS of. in 
Mngliiil jiiilaoos, l'f2. 

.Tauluir, WUo of, 20. 
darn, <]; Seo Triiflo, 
dnyeimiul-Ralliod, of Kiumnj, 14-<lii, 

Jiiyivdovii, Snnskril Poet, 02. 

•Taymai, of Boilnor, defonds tUnloi', 48. 

.Tayinir, Oily of, 5, 

.limiitavahnna, Clafi.sie JiJi'lsl, 02 ; lOr. 

Jtiuna~Mai‘(/a, Palh of knowledge, 102. 

Jodhpur, City of, 5j Malmraja of, 40 -SO; fortress palnce 
of, ITO. 

tTovo, The Thuftdoror, 21, Son tndra. 

Junimii Mimjid, of Altmadabnd, 103; of Delhi, 
Iflfi. 

Jurhiprudonee, Works on, 106. 

Justieo, Courts of, 302-3, 

Jyotish, Vodanga Traatiso on, 109, 


K 


ICabir, Indian Pool, 93; 102. 

Kabul, Valley of. 1; River, 1, 

Kadambmi, Batia’s Romance, 88; Story, 38. 

Kalkeyi, Queen of Dasharatha, 35. 

Kailasii, Mountain of, 3; 12, Indian Paradise, 9 
Temple of, Sliivalaya, 153-151. 

Kalabagli, Plain of, 8. 

ludn'.ha. Symbolism of 161. See Lotus. 

ICabdaa, Lanicatc of Sanskrit btcrritiire 3; GO; 
nonius of, 37; Works of, 81 et seq. 88 et seq. 
Ideal of Beauty, 127; at the Court of 
Vikrnmadilya, lOli. 

Kalmga, Conquefit of, f)8. 

Kaliya, Dance, 122, 

Kainandakii, Anlhor of Niiisara, lOI. 

Kamarupa, King of, Ilavsha’a ally, 98. 

Kainii Shnsii'.i, Scieneo of Enjoyment, 105-7. 

Kairisa, Krishna’s Uncle, .38. 

Kanaiij, Capital of llar&Iia, 28; Sec Jaychaiid. 
Kimislika, the TCnshiin Ihnporoi', .57-58; acceptable 
under BiiddJibm, 109; Monuraciit!, of, 111; Statuo 
of, Ml. 

Kapila, Founder of Simkhyu, 103. 

KapilavHBln, Bnddhn’s birtliphiee, 99. 

Kamchl, Length from, 1; G. See Ports 
Karnkorum, Mountaiiia, 9. 

Kai'lc, Cathedral Cave at, 139; MO. 

Karma, Doctrine of, 97; 101; and Buddha, 100; 

Marga, 103; Relation \vUh Jnann, 103. 

Kama, Uterine Brolhor of Pandnvni), 41; Ciareer of, 
•12, Mabarana of Muwar, minor, dofeiits Qiitb-ud- 
Diu, 57, 

Kama Sinh, Mownr Prince, 49, 

ICarnavati, now Ahnipdiibad, 103. 

ICiuslnnir, Vale of, 8, 9, 16; Aryan's in, 23; Shawl 
manufnchiro at 9; 191. Slimmer liip of Jahangir 
to, 313, 

Knlanlra, Griunmnr of, lOG. 

Katlui-uatl'u, Work of Tissii, 77. 

Kathiawar, Peninsula of, 3, Princes of, 99, 

Katyuiyana, Grnitimariati, 105. 

KntU’iivas, Histor.y of, 38-'10. See Maknbhamta, 
Kuulilya, Indian MachiavoIli.SS; Writer on Economics, 
etc. 107; See Chanakya, Chnndragnpta. 

Kayali, Styde of Singing, 116, 

Kavery, River, 13-1 1, 

ICavija, Sanskrit Poefry, origin and development of, 
79-81. 

Keith, Prof, Quoted. 174'. 

Kennediy, Quoted, 175. 

Khnddar, Maiuifttctiivo of, 16. 

Khan-i-khauan, See Baivam Khan. 

Khojak Pass, Railway in, 8. 

Khyber Pass, Indian frontier, 7, 

Kluo, Rain Clouds, $1. 
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King. Vcilic, 2,5; Duties of lOfi; '202 iind S.ifi'ilicos, 
I li, Piirclmscs foi', IHf. 

Kiosks, It! tombs, Ifirt. 

Konknn, Mouiitfiins of, 15. 

Kovonmndot, Coast, Ports on, 1,5. 

Korumdevi, Queen of Mcwnr, ,51; (i9, 

Krishna, River, 13. 

Kiishna, Playground of, 10; 11; Life of, 38; (Sec Gita, 
Miihablinralii; Gods; Danco, Music; ’Vislinu.) 
Kshatriya, Buddha, a, DO. 

Kumbha, Conquesls of, 14, 

Kiimbhaiiioln of Piayag, (it. 

Kumavasambhawi, of Kidldas, HI. 

Kuniar Devi, Gupta F.iniiiess, US. 

Kuinaras-waniy, Qiioled, or cilcd 113; 117; 118; 

190-1; l‘25-(i; 13(i-H; lit); 112-1; 1,58; 195. 

Kuniarila Bliatt, Cominentator, 103. 

Kiinti, Mollier of Pandavas, 19. 

Kuril, Vedic Tribo, 33. 

Kurnkshetrn, Battlefield of, 2(1; Sou Mfdiabharala, 
and Pnnipat. 

Kuru Princes, Cattle Slcoliiig, 11; See Mahahharaia, 
Knslian, Knnlshka, 97; Art under, 143. 

L 

Liihoro, City of, (!, 15; Carpet manufacture 191. Sugar 
Industry of, 190-191. 

I-akfihniana, Brother of Riiniri, 3(i. 

Lalln Rukh, Land of, 9. 

Land Revenue, Of Slier Shah, liJ. 

Liindi Kotal, Post of, 7. 

Language, ISvitionce of, 17; Seicncc of, lO.i-O; See 
Prakrit, Sanskrit, Vernacuiar. 

Laitriya Nadgnrh, Burial Moiind.s in, 1.37. 

Lasv, of Piety, .if; See Buddha Asokn. M'^orka on. lOtf 
ct soq. 

Ijeariiing, Seai.s of, aucient, 11; Soo Universities, 
I<egal Treatises, Indian, 100-7. 

Lenuirhin, Vaniahod Continent, 18. 

Leonardo da Vinci, Quoted, 145, 

Loxicograpticrs, in golden ago, 97; Indian, l0(i. 
Liclihavis, Princess of, 59; Country of, 9H; Governance 
of, Soil, 

Lilavati, Woman Malheinatician, 108. 

Lotus, In Indian Art,— and Vase, symbol of, 139; 

Embleixi of the Trimurli, 148. 

Lucknow, City of, 11. 

Luhit, Absorption of, 12. 

Luinbini Garden, Buddha born in, 99; Sculpture of, 191. 


M 

'Macdonell, tfuoted 109; See tncUa'v past. 
Maco”heads, Discovery of, 19. 


Madhav.'ichnryfi, Plnlosopiior, tO'2-3. 

Madras, Clly of, 13; 1.52. 

Madiirji, f'lly of, Id; Piilacc of; 1.59. 

Magadha, Coiiniry of, OH; Sec Knipirc, Manrya, 
Guptas N.'d.'inda. 

Magha Mela, 11. 

Mahabalipnr. Tciujilo of, 1,52. 

Mali.ibliaratn, Story of, oO-JIt; K.pic of, 59; Sankhya 
Doctrine in, 103; Mnnusmrili in, 105. Quoted, 199. 
Maliablcsliwr, Source of Iho Krj,slina, II. 

M.ihnrana, of Mervar, Uoscendanta of Rarna, Id; 
Sanga, 18; 19; ,52; Kumbha, 18; Toner of 

Victory, IK!. 

M.iharaslitn, Dialect m classic drama, 89. 
iUabavanisiid, C’iironiclcs of, 78. 

M.'ihaviva, I.ifc-skclch of, 98; .See J.iin and Jniiusm. 
Maluinadi, Basin of. 13. 

Maiiayana, Sect of Buddliism, lOJ. 

Maboiijo Daro. Discoveries in, 8; J9; 20; I IT; evidence 
of 17,5. 

Miihiniui, of Glmzni, 99; .59; (W; gold loot of 199; 

Temple of Somnath, Lit, 

Makriin, Coast of, 8. 

Malabar, Connlry of, 1 ; 10, 

Malacca, Tribes of, 17. 

Malandevi, Of Kahinjiir, .51. 

Malaria, in Tcrai, 12. 

Mainli Madbav, Sanskrit Drama, Hii. 

Malik Alluniyn, Revolt of, A'J. 

Malik Kufiir, Plunder of, 192. 

Malvika-Agnimitra, Sanskril Drama, 85. 

Mulwn, couniry of, 1; Muslim Kings of, 17. 

Munasara, Mensuration, lOH. 

Manavii-dharina-slinst rn, IManii'H, lOii. 

Mandarn, mount, symbolised L52. 

Mandusor, Inscription of, H2. 

Manikka Vacliagar, Tamil Poet, 9(i. 

Man Singh, Rajput Gcmeral, 48. 

Munaur, Mughal Painier, i:!2. 

Manu, quoted 189, 181. 

Mnmicci, cited 90(), 915. 

Manufacturer, s, exporla of ancicuL India, 178. 

Maori, thoughts of, 20. 

Marutlm, Ports, 4; Battle-grounds, 1.5, people, 23, 
Confederacy of, 79. 

Mariclif, Raksiiasa sage, .3d. 

M.'irriage, and caste 194 ; Amiioirui and Pratiloiua, 19(i. 

Aryan, 198; Ceremonies, 109. 

Marshall, Sir John, quoted 138 ot seq. 

Marul, Vodic god (Wind), 31i. 

Masurian Lakes, Buttle of, 32. 

MatlioinalicH, Master of, 97; Seienco of, 108. 

Mathura, Museum, 14"1. 

Matterhorn, compared to, 8. 

Maurya, Capital of, 94; Emperors, 90; Empire, 37; 

monuments of, 138 et seq. 

Mausoleum, of the TuJ, 1C9. 

Maya, Docti-ine of, 97; loi, 

Mayadovi, Mother of Bud,dha, 99; Dream of, 140. 
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Mc'Ci iiicllc, cited; I7(i. 

Mecihat ilhi, Conimcnlidoi', 92, 

Modiciiio, Science of, 110, 

ModileiTiuiCiin, Plioenicinna in, 18-19. 

Mcp;iisLlieiica, oiled 21; 178; 181; 182; quoled, 20S. 
Moft’lmdiita, Kididusn’.s poem, 81. 

Moghnvfifna, King of Ccylono, ,59. 

Meglinri, River, 2; 11; 12. 

Melons, of Kabul, ()7 . 

Memoirs, of Babur, (>7; Seo Jahangir. 

Moaopotamia, Roinnins in, 19. 

Melal, indiiblry in Miuii'y.ui period, 179. 

Mevvnr, History of, Mi-IH. 

Mihrab, Symbol of falam, IIH. 

Mililnry, Noblusae of Akbar, 68; science of Kniililj'o, 
IDT. 

Mimiimsas, Doctrine of, 102-B. 

Mimir.s, Qulb. 1(19; of Taj, 168. 

Miniiilure Painting, niider Shall Jnlmn, 13ft. 

Minstrel, in Veilic Times, 2(1. 

Mira, Gnjarnti Pooloss, 18, llhakli poetry of, 92. 
Mirrors, roilooling, 6. 

Mission, of Art, 131. 

Milra, Vedic God, 311. 

Moha-Miidgara, Sanskrit poem, 91, 

Monarchy, Vedic instilulion, 202. 

Monnslery, A University, 100; and S^iharii, 1.50. 
Money, coined, 183; in Mnnrya days, IHl, 

Mongol, Aryan mlxLuro willi, 23. 

Monkeys, allies of llama, '13. 

Monks, and Nuns, Jain, 98; teaolicva in ancionl Uni- 
versities, tlD-JH. Sue nionaslcry. 

Mon-Kiimer, Ljangmig-e of, IT. 

Monsoon, Soiith-ivc.st, 11; 15; Discovery of, 170. 
Monnmutils, Ilonioland of, 10; of Manryaa 138; etseq. 

of Guptas, 113 ct hiKj. 

Moon, De.scendants of, ,5. 

Moreland, quoted 180 el scq. 191 el seq. 

Mosque, Architcctiiro, J'lT; in India 101 et seq. 
Mother, Cult of, 19; Goddc.ss, 130. 

MoLhorliood, Honour lo, 19H, 

Moti Masjid, at Agra, lO.'i, 

Mount Abn, lieiglit of, ‘1-5; Temples of, 99; 155-7. See 
temples in Sculpture, 110. 

Mruihha-i^'itiika, Siunskrlt Drama, 81. 

Mudvn, of Buddlia, 113-1. 

Mndra-Hahliasa, Sanskrit Drama, 87, 

Muemn, Call of, 39. 

Mughal, Painters, 130; ct seq. 

Muhammad, Ibn Q’uassira, 50-51; Ibn B.akhtiyar, 
51. 

Muhammadan, period, Astronomy In, 109; Trade in 
1H6. Sao Painting, Art, Architecture, Dresb, 
Travel. 

Mtihammadnuy, Dre.ss contribution of 208-909. 
Mukerji, Ancient Indian Shipping, 181. 

Mnmlaa Mahal, Shah Jahan’s Wife, 109. 

Munda, Language, 17 ; related to Dravidfl, 90, 
Munitions, Mawifactnro of, 185. 


Miuad, Prince, 53. 

Mural, Decoration, 133; Painting 19J; (See Freseoefe) 
Musalinan, invasion of, .5, (i3; Inclianisiition of, 63; 

Architecture. 

Muaalinans, caste in, 191.. 

Muslikuf, Valley of, 8. 

Miiwc, PiiUier of, Jl; Ilisloiy of, 119; Science of, 110; 
Alt of, 112; Muslim influence on, 11.5; chni'actei is- 
tics of, 117; .and Aurangzeb, 131; Systems of, 
(See also InsLruiuenls, Knga, Tnnsen, Akbar). 

„ of India, 113-190. 

,, Gallery, at Karle 150. 

Music, exporl of, 179. 

Muslim, BatLle-g round of, 15; advent of, 06; (See 
Islam, Miiaalmaii, Muhammadan). 

Muslims, and Slavery, 902. 

Muttra, City of, 10. 

Mysore, Indian .Stale, 11-15. 

Mythology, Kingdoms of, 10; in Indian Architecture, 

li.5. 


N 


Nail’, Superior class of, 16. 

Naladiyur, Tamil Poem, 89. 

Nalanda, University of, llO-lIl; Monastery of, 151. 
Niimbiidvi, Brahmans, 16, 

Nana Fadvntiis, Maratlia Coiifoderney of, 72. 

Nanak, Preiiching of, 109. 

Nanda, Cow-herd, .38. 

Nnndas, Kings of Magadha, 55. 

Nuiigu Purbivl, Moniitaiu in Kashmir, 8; 9. 

Nariula, Epic .Saint, ‘13; and Indian Music, 111. 
Narsapur, Town of, H. 

Narmada, River, 16. 

Niisik, City of, 13. 

Nasir-Ud-Din, Emperor, 63, 

Narsiitihu Mehta, Gujarati Poet, 93. 

Natiiraja, Dance of, 131; Figure of, 115. 

Natural Law', Superiority of, 100, 

Nalur.alisra, of Indian , Sculpture, 140. 

Nalya, Dance, origin of drama, 85. 119 et seq. 

Natya Shaalvn, Sciongo of Dramaturgy, 86; 108; 114 

120 . 

Naubat-Kliana, 170. 

Nauloli, Girls, 132-3. 

Naval, regulations of the Mauryans, IT'!. 

Navn-llatna, Court of Vlki'amadUya, 60. 

Nopal, Maharaja of, 11. 

Neptune, Displaeemeut of, 21. 

Nicobareso, TribOs, 17. 

Nile, Compared lo Indus, 6, 

Nilgiris, iTighlancls of, 16. 

Nirob, Trees, 11. 

Nirvana, lilmralioti, 10l» 

Nivedita, Web of Indiun 196, 
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NiziLin, State of, 11. 

Nobles, of Uclhi, revolt of, fj2. 

Noblesse, Military, of Akbar (ifi; Splciidoiir of, “Off, 
Nobility, of the Sword, RS. 

Nomads, People, 91. 

Nose, width of, 23. 

Notation, System of, for Indian Music, Hi, IIH. 
Notes, in Mnaic, ilG. 

Nur Jaliiui, History of, 09-70; Ilimad-iid-Daiiliih by, 108. 
Nyaya, Indian Logic, 109-1. 


() 

Observatory, of Jayasiiuli, 110. 

Octroi, Diilic.s, 185. 

Ootacaimind, Hill-Slal ion, Ui. 

Opium, Trade in, 182. 

Orissa, Plain near Raigarh, P!. 

OnianieritatkiH, in liuiklings, tOH. 

Ornaments, of Ihn Buddha. Statues, Ml, 152; Personal. 
907-911. 

Ovid, Latin Pod, iiiitlior of Ars Aimitorin, 107. 


P 

Paddy, Homclfiud of, Ki. 

Paclniini, Story of, l(i-7. 

Painter, must be .scholar, 12'r, i37; medium of, 

earliest 199. 

PaiiiUtig, Known to Druvidians, 20; Classificulion of, 
19.5; History of, 191 et sail- Sou Ajunta, Mug-linl, 
Miniature, Palace. 

Palace, of Patnliputrn, 21, 117; Buildings of, lo«; of 
Agra described, ITS; IJclhi, 170; Mugbal garden 
172; Deogi ITS. Royal, Piolure galleries in, 121 , 
9fi, Furniture in, 9H. 

Palai's River, ll. 

Palg’hal, Gap of, Ifl. 

Palm, Tree, 11. 

yaneha-Tantra, Work of Fables, 98. 

Pltndavas, Story of, 38; 3.9; -H; 49. 

Pandu, Palo Princo, 39; Sons of, 40. 

Pandyn, Rmpire of, GS; 180. 

Panini, Fi.tes Sanskrit Language, 73; 7G; Graininarinn, 
105. 

Pimls, Vedic Reference to, 18. 

Pimipat, Battle of, 4(5; 79; See Battle. 

Paper, use of, 133. See Trade. 

Parinii'vana, State of, 101. 

Parshwa, .Tain Saint, 98; 103. 

Pataliputva, Court at, 305. Historic Capital, 4.; Royal 
Palace of, 94; 147'. See Nalnmla, Mngadha, 
■tJniver.-iity, Megaathedes, ChandruKupta Maurya. 

PatanJaJi, Grammarian, 70; 105; author of Yoga 
S«tra, 104. 


I’utijihi, Sliilc of, U). 

Pidimiis, Nciglihoiirs, .5-7; Akin to, 93; Idomiiiiori of 
,52; .\rclnlccl lire of, IGO cl i,ci|. 

I’lilivi, Capital of Bihar, I I. 

PiiUa, of Kelwa, Meunr hero, IK. 

Pca-coek, Thiigni, Tamil word iu Hebrew for, 19; 
Fiivonrito of Inilian I’rineca, 91. Injunelion 
against killing, 219; Kxporl of, 170; 'i'rado in, IK0. 
Pca-Cot'k Throne, llebcnbod, ITO-Ul. 

Pcarl.s in Iho Tlirono of Deva Raya, 25; Trade in. IKlf; 

Production, of, LHT. 

Poiigiing-ii, Trlhiilavieb of, 11. 

Ponnnr, River, It. 

Pcracpolilan, Capda! of A.sokan Pillars, 130. 

Persia, llell-slmpcd capital from, 138; I'incmy from, H; 
45. Kmbassy from, 905. See Cyrus, luid Hiiriiui. 
Horsc.s from, IH0. 

Persian, iiilluencc cm India, 45. 

,, ,. Mughal Paiulur 130. 

,, Indian Arcliilci'luro. 138. F,m- 
bassy, 205; Poetry, 91.. 

Pcriplus, evidoiieo of 17(5, 178. On Trade, IH'J, 

Personal JU'Hpousibilily, Doetrino of, lol. 

Poslmwar, City of, (i; Plain ,iua,., H; Pahses ueiir, '1; 

ancient Capiial near, 2l, (17. 

Poshwi, Rise of, 72. 

Phoenieian, 'rradi-r, 18; See under Trade and Writing'. 
Phonetics, Works on, 105. 

Philosophy, Indian, 0T-IIO; of Vudiis 97; of lirahamiinas 
and Hpaiiialmds, 98; of .Shiiiikaraelmrya, 102; 
orjaitii.sm, 99; of UndiUimm, 99-100; Son Siiiikhya . 
Yog'll, Nyayiu 

Pictorial, Fii'hl. roprc.sontal ion, 139 ; SooArt, Pcdnliiig'. 
Pillars, of Afioka, 13H. 

Pistiin, Valley, H. 

Pitakus, Bnddliisl Canon, 7J; lol. 

Plateau, of Dcccan, 1; 13. 

Pliny, (luoled, 1711; 183. 

Plutarch, comparison wiih, 39, 

Poetics, Science of, 102; 107. 

Poetry, Most iincicnil, 21; Hi, Story of, 73-95. 
Poiidicliorry, H3. 

Pope, Dr,, Traiwlator of Tamil Poet, 90-91. 

Povcelaiii, Indian export 119; Trade in, 190. 

PovtraU, Palnling, Mughal, 132. 

Ports, !■; 175 el acq. 

Portuguese, 4; Ships of, 187, 

Poriis, Fighla Alo.’tandor, 41.; Ally of Chandragiipia, 5.5. 
Pottory, Painted, 19; J20; craft known to Dravidiiuisi, 20. 
Powers of Nature, Worwliip of, 31; 97. 

Pvugna-Parmila, HymbolLsm for, 139, 

Prajapati, Crealnv, 97, 

Prakrit, History of, 7B; Sets Granimar. 

Prnkriti, Nature, First Cause, 102. 

Pratap, King of Mc-iwar, H; Life of, TH-ti), 

Preciiotis Stones, iu the Taj, iG0; See Trade. 
Prc-Mughal, Vestiges in ptchorlnl Art, 130, 

Prices, fliRng of, 184. 

Prlce-makera, Destruotian of, SOt 3od Pants, 
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Pnc'sl, Aryan,:!!; Umiilhiuliscnnls, 100; Uiilieaof, [0(i. 
I’l unogi’niluro, Cufitoin of, 2!!; I’nnciplo of, 2()9, 
I’litliMM-UaJ, I, ns! TTiiulu Kiiif^ of IJollii, 28; 'fl-!(>. 
I’liyiuliu sJuUa, Ilar.slia’a play, H(i. 

Pioplu'l, of Arabia, 20; l(i2. 

I’roso, SaiiaUvil, HH. 

1’l.ok'my, Aalroiioiiiy of, 100. 

Puliikusliii), Ji'oc' of llarbliii, (i.'i, 

Punjab, f'oiiniry of, 9; li Ivors, 10; Plains of, .0; 
Disoovt'ru's ill, 10; Ifoiiio of Aryans, 00; 

Hinldliisiii in, JOO. 

Pnriiiuis, iSnulchyu in, 102; TTislorj' in, 110. 

Purl, Afoul li of (ioilavnri, lO, 

I'oriis, Ai y in 'I’l ibo, O'i, 

PurUHhui, AToilorii llavi, !!1. 

Pnshkaliival 1 , soo Posliaa ur. 

J'yraril, on Inihun oollou osporls, P)l. 

C^. 

(jUiailiatu' ICipi.i! 1011 , 100, 

(v'naraii. copicil by Nasir nil Dili, (iO; in loirvoift, Ki.'i. 
(ijiioi'n. Dross of, in Ajaiila, 007. 

,, of lloavi’ii on llio Diilion of Woiiian, lOO, 

,, lio(;cnl of Aliiiiailuajrar, .'il; Moivar 
Qiu'slions of Kiniv Mifitula, 77, 

(JiU'Kii, cii y of, 7 ; 0. 

(yliil I) Aliimr, p. 

(Jitl'b ml Dio, Slave Miiipei'oi', ,71; History, (>0; Mosipio 
of, 1(1 J. 


u 


Kiu'o, Allinily lo India, (i; Arjiui Misluro with, 9it; 

Dillerenees of MnsUins, yn. 

Hiu'io)', Ainnsenionl, Olll. 

llaK’.'i, Indian Afiisieal Modes, Dl»7, 

KajilidS, Cadel of,;i/l; 1 loiiio of, 11, 

J'n/fliitminn/Hif Kalidas's poem, h[, 
iini Sinli, Mewnr Hero, 10. 

Uaihyay, Indian sjalein of, 1; f. 

Bail), t'loiula, »>; see Moii'inoii, Indr.n, Kinn, 

Unjiurrlha, Manrjau MelropoPw, 1117; Cooiteil at, 
lOMOO. 

U'i.iiiuuihal Hills, 11. 

Bnjiurnindry, Town of, 1!. 

Itajind, bean ideal of, l.);Crnlo of War, 1(1; ludstoewy 
In, '.'b'd, 

liajpuimm, Iliiilerland of, 1; Ilinig'tj across, rnJieaiii, ffl. 
Ilnjjiuls, Land of, 7; Ariiiy roerinhiiontiii, 7s Cliivali'y, 
fis j'lU 

Rajyit-SIu'i, Skter of IJfnmhn, 

Rtglyii-Viirdliiina, llrnlfun- of Hm-Uia, (U. 

Bakdpa'iljl, fnclns banks at, 9. 

Iliwi, l’'is!:i,U'i.5t} of, lib 


Rama, Adventures of, ll.. Story of, 80; Epic bovo, 
:58; .Pi. 

Rainannnda, Agrii Poet, 90, 

Ranmnnja, Vcdic Commentator, 100. 

R.ima Prasad Chanda, quoted, 18. 

Jlamat/ima, Refers to AgasLy.n, 35; Rpie, 20 et soq. 78. 
Hiiinpiir, Plain of, 9. 

Raiigii Mahal, of Shah Jnhiin, 171. 

Rangoon, Port of, 13. 

ftdSH, Sontiineiil in Painting, 126. 

Itnlioniihhm, Philosophy of, 10.7. 

Ratnamli, Ilarshii’s Play, 86. 

Riivana, King of Lanka, 36. 

Uii//,iyyn, Hiiiprciss, Lifo of, ,71-9. 

Ucalisin, Philosophy of, 103; in Aluglinl Paiiiling, J31. 
Red Sea, T.inking up with Mediterranean, 4. 

Religion, AneiciiL scuts of, 11; Difference, with 
Muslims, 28; A^oga in, 101; and Pliilosophy, 102; 
(son Ab’diis, RiKldhism, Jaiiiisiii, .also Ilindii and 
Himluism). 

R.ebgiouM, Coiu’iption of Art, 199; bloiihsm of Mughal 
painlers, l.U. 

Uelhiiiiii-y, in Sliijias, 170. 

Rliino, P'ronluii' of, .3. 

UhmoecTOS, in India, 6. 

Rhys Davids, Quoted, 176 cl f,(‘q. 181, 

Riee, Tninil uord in Hebrew, 1!); Export of 182. 

Rig Veda, Hymns of, 18; 93; 33; Tribes of, 2u; 

C'onipoHlIion of, 71. 

Rialey, Sir If, cited, S3. 

Ilitunl, Religious, 102; t>C'e saeritiee, 
llilualisin. Supremo. 100, 
liilinamhuva, Knluliib’s. Poem, H0. 
lllvei'S, Punjab, I). 

Roman Empire, AVonllh of, I. 

Roiiians’, Doinand for essences, 181; Slnvcry among, 
SOL 

Romo, CliviUsalion of, 31; Import of gold from, 180. 
Royal Uinbrclhi, 19; 13!); 112; 150; Jtl, 

Riijoilly. Rules of Descciii, Aryan, 26; 202-7. 
Riikiiiiiii, Winning, 38. 

Rnkn-iiil“Din, Slave ICmporor, 59, 
llii.ss'iii, of I lie Twirs, 3; 7. 

Uliyine, in .Siinskiil pociry, 81. 

Uliythtu, second fniKhiincnt of Music, 117. 

s 

Sneerdoliil Order, Opposition to, 1()5. 

SiHired Wheel, In Snnebi Sculpture, li.0. 

Sticriflec, Presicling doily of, 33; Animal, nbtiorrodby 
Biuhlliiam, 100,3; 103; Illinal of, 108; 'Vedas, 76, 
.Satliyn, Torrilory near, IB. 

Sttilor.'i, D»vid, 20; ludiiui, 17(1; 183-187. 

Sal, Found at, 13.* see T'rnilo, Forest. 

Riiii)l.s, of India, 39 ol seq. 

.Sftlaides, of Akhnr’tt Officers, 68. 

Salims Sun of Akhor, TO- 
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Salunibar, DefeucU Chitor, -J8, 

Salvalion, Final, JO).. 

SaiiKi Veda, Coiiipo.,ition of, 76. 

.Sarnbliaji, Death of, 30; 73. 

Saraglia , Jain, t)g. 

,, Budclliisl, 150. 

Samgluii-mria, Typo of Monaatcry, 1.50. 
Saniiidi'a-Oupta, Kiiiporor, 60; IM. 

Sumyvikla, Man-iage of, .J5. 

Sunchi, Galeways, of, 110 et seq. Sculptiii'e of, MO; 

Stupa of, 119-3. 

Sandalwood, Expovta of, Iftl. 

Sangn, of Muwar, S; ‘13; (it. 

Savkkya-IZarika, of Ihli \v:ir-Krit.hna, JOt. 

Sanlchya, System of, 102-3. 

Saptn-Sinclhu, Home of Aryans, G, 

San.skril, Golden Age, 37; LiLci'nturo in, 73-110; 
Origin of lianf^uago, 73. 

Saraswati, Vanished, Rivor, 0; Playing Vina, 129; sec 
Goddess of Learning. 

Sarayn, River, 94. 

Snripiilrd'Prat/irna, Buddhist work, 81. 

.Snrnath, Pillar at, 139 et soq. 

SnrLhavaha, Leader of a caravan, IHfl. 

Sutlej, Rivor, f>. 

Salpiirn, MounLain.s, 1; 13; 1,5, 

Satyavan, Husband of Savitri, 43. 

Savitri, Story of, 43. 

.School of Art, of Akbar, 139; Bombay, 12H. 

Seinclin, Satrap of Pc.sliwa, 72, 

Scicucc, Indian, 9(5-11 1. 

Script, History of, 77. 

Scriptures, Palrouised by Ilaraha, (i9; Jain, 99; 

BnddbisI, 101; Hindu (sec Veda). 

Sculpinre, Inclinii, 13.5-14(1; in Greece and Egypt, 11.5, 
Scythians. Mixture of, 23. 

Seal, Cylindrical, 10; Jilvidonce of, 77. 

Soislan, Pottery of, 19. 

Selouecus, of Babylon, C5; Treaty with Chinidrngupln, 

,5G. 

Semitic, Cidlure, 19. 

Senses, Gradlicatiou of, IPl; Perception of, lo9; 

Re.straint of, 101. 

Seven Sagos, Pirsl. Secr.s, S'l. 

Sevenfold, Offices of Indian Sculptor, 137 . 

Sowell, A i'orgottfln Smpire, 192 q. v. 

Sex-Problem of, Works on, 107. 

Shafanra, 103. 

Shabari, River, 1-1, 

Shahab-iul-Din, of Ghor, 39; .15; 51 ; 69 , 
Shahdanvshasaiui. of Panini, 105, 

Shad-Uarshana, Six Systems of Indian Philo-sophy, 102 
el .SOQ. 

Sliabilamli, of Knbir, 93. 

Shah Jahanabad, Town of, U). 

Shah Johan, Palaces of, 10; 168; 170-2; the Magnificent, 
80; Grand Seigneur, 71; Chllclren of, 9‘t; 134; 
Painting under, lS3-‘i; Buildings of, 16 . 5 ; 168 ; 171; 
Durbar of, 190; 20S; Dress of, 205 ; 911 , 


Shnhu, Sou of Sainbhaji, 79. 

Shaikh Sadi, Persian Poet, 63. 

Shaiva, Temples, 1.52-t. 

Sharabara, Non-Aryan tribe, 33, 

Shahastraling, Temple in Gujarat, tG3. 
Shiinkar-Aclmrya, Southern Philosopher, H9; Biography 
of, 91; Commentary on Upanishad.s, 97; 103. 
Shatapallm Bnihnuma, cited, 97. 

Shawls, MfuuifaeLiire of, 19 1; .see Kashmir. 

Shcr Khan, Husband of Niir Jaluui, 70. 

Shcr Shah. 5; History of, ,52; (it; Tomb of, KiG. 

Shell his, Bankeiss, 1.84. 

Shin, in tlie Deccan, 30. 

Shikhaiidin kills Bhisma, 40. 

S/iifckant.OviBin of, 1.51; s,eo Temples. 

Shilpa Sbnslra, Science of Meiisnreiucnl , lOH, 

Ships, Indian, 20; Invisible Export, 181; 1H7. 
Sliiii-Btiilder.s, Dravulian, 90; Indian, IHl; 188. 

Shiva, God, 40; Temples of, 1,53; et seq. 

Sliivnji, History of, ,54; 71; Icndersliip of, 1,5. 
Sliiv.a-Baniudra, 1 1. 

Shivahiya, Model of, 1,54, (.sec Kailas). 

Wmiidu Su/rati, deal uilh Sacrificca, 97. 

Shravnka and Slirnvika.s, .lain Laity, 98. 

ShraviiLlhi, Bmldlia Born in, 99. 

Shravaiibelgola, Idol of, 99 , 

Sliiulhodtiiia, Father of Buddha, 99, 

Sluuikracliaryti, quoted, 137; Guide to Iiulian .Sciilpliire, 
137. 

Siberian Steppe.s, first home of Aryans, 21. 

Siddha-Raj, of Gujarat, 28. 

Siddhartha, Father of Mahavir, 98; Gautama, 98; 

Images of, 14.3, 

Siddliu Sugar, Tank, 163. 

Sikhs, Army recruitimmt in, 7; Doctrine of, iot. 

Silk, Export of, 179; see Trade. 

Simliii.saiiJi, IJon Throne, 144. 

Simla, Sumnior Capital, 9, 

Sindh, compared to Egypt, 7; arclmeologicnl dis- 
coveries In, 19; Inviusion of, .50; puojdo of, 23. 
Skanda-Gupln, Emperor, defeated by Huns,, 60. 

Situ, Adventure, s of, 14.; Choice of Husband, .38; Epic 
lioroine, 43; Story of, 35-38. 

Slave Dynasty, founder of, .5; Trade in, 188, 

Slavery, Institution of, 201-9. 

Smilli, V. A., Fiurhj lUaiory of India quoicul, 8.5; 37, 
60; on Sculpture, 145; on Delhi Pillar. 180; on 
Roads, 186; cited, 909; on Akbar, 67-09. 

Socinl System, 191.-290. 

Solomon, Age of, 175. 

,, W. E. Glndslono, quoted, 198. 

Sonia, Drink, 21; 26. 

Son, River, 94. 

Somadevasuri, Author of mH-rnkya-ArnrUa, 107. 

Spices, Indian words for, 19; Trade in, 181. 

Srinagar, City of, 9. 

Standards, Imperial, 205, 

Stone Age, E'lnda of, 20. 
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Strabo, I5clicf of, 176. 

Stupa, BuildiiiK of, 108 cL soq, of Sanchi, 112; of 
Blinrut, 110; origin of, llO-l. Origin of dome Kil. 
Subliadra, abduotion of. In. 

SubahdiiT, of Gujarat, (>!); &co Viceroy. 

Siidas, Vedic warrior, 96; 33; 33. 

Suez Canal, Opening, 1. 

Suffi, root, 131. 

SuiKsm, Phdosopby of, 169. 

Sugar, Trade in, 190. 

Sugriy.'i, Ally of llama, 36. 

Sukh-Nidhan, of Kabir, 93. 

Sulckfir, Barrago, 7. 

Sumerian, Analogue to, 19. 

Sun, Uhlinfi, Bridu of, 31; Descend, ‘initi of, 6; Vedic 
God, 33; Temple of, 

Sundorban, Gang'cfi at, 19. 

Sunn), Aurangzob, 30. 

Sur, r.asl of Ibo I’alhiins, ,'19. 

Surat, Port of, 4; Trade of, 206. 

Surpaiuddui, Sister of Havana, 36. 

PiissL Divi.sion of Music, 1 17. 

Surya, Temple of, 111, 

Susa, Pal, -ICO of, 9!'. 

Sutras, of Jains, 97; 99. 

Suvanin Bluimi, Trado will), IM. 

Swami Vivoicanaiula, 93. 

Swastika, ancient Seulpinro, 13H. 

Swetiunbara, Jain Sect, 99. 

Symbols, in Art, 130. 

Symbotwm, in Sculpture, 139 et .soep in Architecture, 
H'H; If), ■5. 


T 


Tabla, UT-liH; Master playov on, 112. 

Tagore, Modern Indian Pout, 95. 

Taj, Building of, 4; Architecture of, 167-8. see Agra, 
Shall Jnhaii. 

Talas, ill Music, 11 fi. 

Tnlikola, Bat Ho of, 192. 

Taniarinf], Groves In Bibar, 1 1; 12, 

Tamhnra, Musical Inslruniont, 114. 

Tamils, Fir.s’t te.aelici' of, 35. Boels 90, 97, 

Tnndnvtt Dauee, Description of, 192. 

Tnnjoro, llivcr of, 14; 15; Temple of, 1.55. 

Tansen, Indian Musician, 11.5. 

Tunira-Tattwa, Woodrolfo, 191. 

Taiitrie, Hites, 102. 

Tapti, River, 16. 

Tariii, Pkii'cst, IS, 

Tardi Bog, Execution of, .53. 

Tavernior, French jowellor, 187. 

Taxila, University of* llO-lil-, Bhir Mound, 138. 
Finds at 140, 149, 144, Homo of dultuM, 147 
Stu|ia Building. 144, 


Tea-Gardcn.s, of Nilgiri.s, 16. 

Teak, Found, 12. 

Technique, of Cavo-pamtings, 196. 

,, Dome, 100-1. 

„ Music, 114-119. 

„ Sculpture, 146. 

Temples, Homeland of, 33; Jain, 99; I,!.,; 58 Shaiv.a 
159-4, Viiiihnava 152-1, at Ranpur. lOi. 

Tibetans, method of gold digging, 180. 

Timur, Race of, 30, 

Tiro Naina Sambandii.a, Taim] Poet, 97. 

Tinivallnvar, Tamil Poet, 90. 

Tombs, Evidence of, 19; arlilichme of 165; of Slier 
Shah 166. 

,, ,, Akbar, 167. 

1 , „ Ibrahim Sbidi, 165. 

,, of Hnmayiin, 167. 

>, ,, Muhammad Sb.ali of Bijiipur, 165. 

>< ,, Miimtaz M.sbal, 168. 

>< ,, Sarkhej, 161. 

Tournnmcnl , Royal, 41. 

Torn Dutt, Modern Poetess, 9.5. 

Towers of Victory, at Chitor, 163. 

Trade, Indian, 173-199; Guilds, 183; Routes in 
Mulmimn.adnn India, 186. Soaborne, 175. 
Transmigration, Tlioory of, 97. 

Traviuicore, Stale of, 16. 

Treasure, of Akbar, 08; of Vijayamignr, 192. 

Trent}', of Ahmudnagar, 54. 

Trichinopoly, Rock of, 15. 

Trigonometry, Science of, 108. 

Truinpols, Use of, 19. 

Tughliiq, History of, 04. 

Tughluqab,sd , Ruin of, 10. 

Tuknram, Marathi Poet, 91. 

Tulsidas, Hindi Pool, 03. 

Tunga-BIiadra, River, 14. 

Tuvan, Invasion from 1; Horses from, 189. 

Turks, Masalmnn RiilerB, 99; Mixture of, 23. 

Turvacas, Aryan Tribe, 33. 


u 


IJd.aipur, City of, .5; Sec Mewar; Palace of, 170. 
tJdni Sing, Maharana of Mewar, 18. 

Ujjain, Cil}r of, 86; University of, 110. 

Umbrella, Symbol of royally, 143; Carving 139, 150. 
United Provinces, 11. 

Universal Soul, 102. 

Universe, "Womb of, 148. 

Universities, of ancient India, 108, 110-12. 113. seo 
Taxila, Nalanda, Boiiares, Ellot'a, Ajanla. 
Upanishads, Philo.9ophy of, 97, 100; Commonlnry on, 
103. 

Ur vashi. Nymph S4, 

Ushas, Vedic Goddess, 33, 34. 
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Vacliluif'ahHa, QiiasLuins Hiiddli.i, LOJ . 

Vauliirbhi, St>k' iji Saii'ilcril , h^i. 

Vuisali, BiitUlhii btu-ii in. !)H^ seal tif iicciiiiioniciil 
council, iOL . 

Vaislicsliika Systoiii, Salient I'cal lu'en of, l(U; It*.). 
Vaisliiiavito Contnbulifiii, in Syinbolism, lU. 

Valablii, King- of Giijiiint, SH. 

Vnllnhlmcliiirya, jihuosLicisih of, 1).!. 

Vnlmiki, Avyiin, ‘JCI; Fnllicr of S.iiiskrif l'o(lr.\, TH. 
Vjimann and .Tayiulitj a, Authors, lO.j. 

Vju'tilia Mtlui'ji, b'-imoiiE, Astroiioiiu'L-, 111!!. 

Varai'udn, Piaiknl jii'iiitiii'in'iiiib b)M. 

Vjivhbomn, on Indiiin Cotton Itulii.sl ry , IDO. 

Vnrniiu, Dispbiccmcnl of, 31; Ilyiiui to, Dl, V'^cdu’ 
God, Ul!, i)(). 

Vjishishta, Dcft'idci' of Tun TTibos, T.i, I’ldi'hl . DJ; 

Aidhor of .Seventh hlandnla of Rij'.-Vcdii, l!i. 
Viisiiinitra, the Pontiff, flH. 

Viitsayana., Autlioi- of ICaiiia l^ii/ra, Jin. 

Vednb, Philosophy of !'(i-10,5; Sou Rift'. Siiiiiii, Yajiir. 
Atlifii'vii, Alao Arl. 

Vedanta, Philosopliy 103. Hoe Sli.'inlcai'ncliai'yii. 

Vedie, Aftc, 9; Aryans 31; Ilynuis 1, ID; t’O; Iiidi.i 
131; Fiinotion of ICiiift, 'JH; ICiiiftsliip Klci'Uve 301; 
Ol'ift'in of Laiiftiiaftt’ I 1; Philosophy, D! ; Pool 'll;Joi. 
Vessels ill .sea, nuaitioiusd iri Vod.is, ITl, 

Vibhisliniiii, ally of U.una, 2li, 

Viooroy, Coiii-t of, 10; Afftlmnistun, ‘ID; 311. 

Vichii'a, Kpic .Snitit, iW. 

Viftnnne.<ili\i Ill'll, Aidlioi' of JUi/uMiam, lot). 
Vijayaiiiiftiu', Einpiio of, il; fonndod ii.5. Wunlllt of, 
IKMHS. Tiidiisti'y in; JD(l. Gold in, 1D3. 
VikrniniidityM, Indinn Kiiift', tOli; l(l!i. 
Viki'iunoivashiyami Kalithisn's play, Sfi. 

Vilhiftc, God.s, f()2; Position of, 203, 

Vimann, Name of Tcinplo Shrine, 111, l.liH. 

Vinatjii Pifaka, (.Iharvak in, 105; sou Pit aka. 

Vindhya, Range of; I, G, 11, IS, IG, IT; Seo Docenn. 
Viraln, King, fl. 

Vritrn, Demon, Ilf. 

Vishnu, God (see Kiishna, linma) 33; Snprciue Soul 
lOS; mid Nfir.adn, llf. Toinples of, lol-lo3. 
Vislnnulhiu'uioLtai'ai'n, Treatise on Painting, 191>. 
Vishummilrai Sage and Warrior, 33; 31, 
Vissiidliimaggiv, of Buddhagoslia, TS. 

Vizagapatnm, Harbour of, 13. 

Vyakarim, Grammar, 105. 

Vynsa, Epic Saint, •13-41; Poet, 78. 


WniiiftiiiiHii, ll. 

Wnrdhfi, Iribnhii'is of, I 1. 

WesU-rn, Const Isliiiul in llio t'l'iil re I. Glials, 3, PI, 
1.1, Lli, 

Wlic.d, Prices of (i; Sec Ti'iide, 

Wlieel of Hie I.aiv, Ciirvi oji; of, IDD, I 13, 1.00. 

Wires, Aryan origin, 33. 

Wiz.ii'd. Niiiiie of Ai'II.sl, 131. 

Wood, lliiihliiifts of, i37. 

Wood, foii'ies, bTft'tires of, 111. 

Wood-iiynipli , f'lii ving of, I 13. 

Woof and Woollen, Trade in, IDl ; Dress in.'ulo of, 310 
Woobir lake, Walers of, D. 

Woinnii, niid Ajnnln innslers J3H el se(|. Ideal of 
Ueiiiily, 137. Posilioii of. IDl JOl; Dress of, 301- 

311. 

Worlil, bind less, 1 01. 

World-soul, in Ultiirn-MiiimniSii. 1011. 




Yiidnvn, Tribe, 3H. 

Yngiinvalkyii, Tegisl, lOli. 

Yajiir Veda, Sehool of lOii; Surgery in, lit). Veda, 'Hi. 
Yakslin, Hero of Megliadiil n, H3; Call of, IlKi. Fiftiiro 
of 13H. 

Yniiiii, Abode of, Dl. 

Yashodharn, Wife of Riiddbn, DD. 

Yimuia, Greek, HI!. 

Yiivunikn, Nmno of Curtain, .33. 

Yoga, PhilosiOlthy of, lOf et soil. 

Yogin, Sanski'il name of Artist, 131; Biukllia rovered 
as, 151; Shiva 153-f; avtiHl lo be, 137. 
Yudhislitlilra, sheleli of, 31; '11. 


z 


Zafur, History of, (ili. 
Ziifokhii-e-Diirbluuui, 173. 
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A SURVEY OF INDIAN PAINTING 
FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF TFIE VII 
CENTURY TO CIRCA 1870 A.D. 

BY 

Ni\NALAL CHAMANLAL MEHTA, I.C.S. 


WITH n CORGKOUS PIRATES IN COLOUR AND NUMEROUS HALF-XOne ILLUSTRATIONS 
Size: Cloth. Bound. Price: Bs. 56. 


C.ONl'ENTS: I, THE I’ALLAVA FRESCOES OF STETANNAVASAL II. SECULAR 
PAINTING IN GU.IARAT~NV CENTURY III. SOME .lAlPUR PICTURES IV. A NOTE ON 
TUI', UUNDIO.A SCHOOT. OF PAIN'ITNG V. 'I’lIE COURJ'-ART OF TEHIU-GALIIUVAL 
VI. A PIC’J’UUE BY ABUL HASAN N Al)lU-UZ-ZAMAN VII. A PAINTED EPISTLE BY 
USTAl) SALI-VAIIANA VIII. SOM I-’, FLORAL STUDIES IX. NOT]« ON PLATES. 


iSoiiiu Oiiiuuni't ! 

K. H. Jhtwll; *• 'fimifioi'cvaliis are cortaiiily until Ual lo Iho liip:hc.sL pnuso for the admiriiblu stylo in n'liich 
llu' bonk is producod, and I (.'on>;Tal ulalo LIiuiu on tlio cr)in))k‘ti‘ Mioeess of their alteitipi to prove that a hook of 
tliih kind can bo prodiicod as woll in India as in Europe. I do not know any book wliicli has reproduced more 
Hnccessfidly tlio deliealc eoloariiij^ of Indian Miniatnro PaintinRS.” 

/Mwni/KW /Jhi//<iii : “1 liavo road tho book with inicrest and profit, and am rccomraonding' Us pureha&o for 

thi.*) doparlnicjil . Ah n piece of book prodiielion it refloels great credit on all coneert)ei]..,Tlio eolonr roproducllons 
si'cin lo ino e\eeUcnl,'’ 


fiVr Tliomnn (!'. Arnnld: “ li is a line volume and a vnbuiblo contribution loUie study to whicli it is devoted. 
II has already received a ready >vc!lcoine among aiill)orUic.s on tlio subject in this eouniry,” 

'J'lw Pionei’r: ‘‘Tlii.s attraelivo volume, e-vccllonlly priiiU-d and ilbistratcd, i.s rvortby of closo .study. It gives 
Lli<! render .sorno new points of view, it placc.s before him well-digested data and facts of iiislory leading up lo 
the elassie iieriod of Indian arl and for the most part it gives some new and most interesting oxampIe.s, in colour 
and monochrome, of Ihti different periods and schools of Indian Painting. There can bo nothing but prake for 
tho f,<dection of ilic subjoeta for illustrations. The author Iia.s a very keen appreciation of I'cltiMvo values and a 
developed critical faculty. Ilia language i.s lucid and direct and thus niaiuUuns the veadcr*.s iutorobt and gives 
a spur io his perceptions.” 

The Timea of Jndia: “ Both author and publishers of this inagnifi<'enlly produced woi'k are to be congratu- 
lated, tho former for hi.s seholiuly raseareh and the latter for their very laudable enterprise. A work of groat 
artistic value and absorbing’ ini ere.st.” 

'The ShoiniTu; “A pcvonninl .soiu’cc of joy in every lionie, have no siTnihu* work with so nmny coloured 

reproductions. Tarnporevnla bavo by this production, established their claim to be among the foromosl art 
publishers in India.” 

The Ooimo'monr: “A valuable and highly inlcrcsting contribnlion lo the literature on Indian Arl, ... The 
plates in eolonr, whieli include illustrations of some among the rarest and finest examples of Indian Art, are 
anpcirbly reproduced, while tho monochrome illnstralions are of high qualily. AUogetlier, both in matter and 
stylo, tho work must rank as ouc of Uio fiiinst modern pubbrations ovor issued in India, rivalling in quality 
books issued from tlie be.st contorapornry European presses.” 

T}w Amorimtt. Maga^ino of Jrt; “ BeWeen tho Author and hi.s publishers, they have produced a work Of 
great artistic value and absorbing interost*” 

Tho Himhatcmi ” Certtuulyan inspiring volume which students of Indjim Art canhotpriaso too high.” 
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Tko Sper.tafor: “ ilcaliy fascinating book. Thcro is much in Mr. Mehta’s book M'hich is quite now.” 

The Jsintia Bcuiew: “Mr. Mehla has colleclod ii qiifuility of iine inalci'iahs not pnblislictl before. Ho is in 
entiro .symp.-ithy mth his subject iiiul Ircnls il with sound judgment. He must be congratuIiiU'd on ii valuable 
contritaiitioii to the literature of Indian Art.’’ 

Morninff Post: “The growing interest in the art of our Ernfiire will be (iiiiclcencd bjf Mr. N. C, Mehta’s 
penetrating ffincUes in Inilnin Paint, iny. Much new mivtcrinl is given and most of the beautiful illustrations 
arc published for lltu first time.’’ 

Remie Dos Arts Asiatiques: “Thi.s beautiful volume docs imdoubtcrl bonoiir to Indian pnblienl ion. It lias 
been printed with very great earn and illiistratocl in an irroproncbiible lunnnor. Il coidains a series of 
original laonographs, which are chronologically arranged. In a woial, il is an interesting and eoiiseieiil ions 
woik and sve heartily congnitulalc the piiblislicrs. ” 

Spectulor Literary ttitpplemenf: "In Mr. N. C. Mchla’s roally faHcin.iling hook of Moglud and Iliiidn 
paintings, there i.s much srhich is quite nesv. All (ininlciirs of Moghul puintln,g will welcome Mr. Mcliln’s 
contnVmtioii to Ihoir knowledge of a fascinaUng period of Oriental art.” 

Manchester Guardian: “In each of these sliidics Mr. Mehta brings foruanl new material udiicli makes 
this voliinif indispensable to the stiidonl. This book is ail the more inqiorlnnt beeaiisc of the nmnber aiitl 
excellence of the reproduelions. Here ivc have a book cidirely produced m India, srhu'li rivals the host of 
similar uorks in England. The publishers deserve our warm coiigrai illations. Tlie volume does iheiii grcnl 
credit’’ 

Modern Reniim: “Mr. Mehta'a book has turned out to he ii niastcriiieee of llie book iirodiicer’s avl. 
Wo have fell a rare pleasure in handling this cxccllcal voluiuo and in foelinp; that ii wais MADl'i IN INOIA. 
Illustrated with siiporb reproductions of piiiuting.s belonging to diircrent periods and seluiols, and conLainiiig 
miii'h valuablo information on the snbjocl-iiriLlcr of the hook, Gtitdim in Indian Pain/iny will bo treasured 
by both .slndcnls of art, tiiid by book-lovers. We congratulate the pulihshers on their snecess in bniiging' out 
.such a volume. We also conf'i'atulnlu Mr. N. C. Mehta, svlio is Iciunvn to all of us as an able unnler, eolleclor, 
and cniinoisseur in the field of Indian art, on his aebievement as author of a really fine book.” 

Tslumic CJuUure: “Mr. Mehta has earned the graLiluilu of every hliuleni of Ihe Indinii art of painting by 
this serious, scholarly, and at the same Lnnc eliaruclcri.slieally modest, eonIribiiLioii to our Iciiowledge of that 
vast and fasdimtlng subject. The book svilli its svenllli of Uliistralions, published in ullriielive (im! imposing 
form by the enterprising firm of Messrs. Tavaporevala, is a really me.mnvnbie hvudmark in tiu' history of 
Indian piibli.shing. We rceonimcnd it to all roacler.s udio arc intere&teil in llici siibjeel , and to all collectors of 
handsoino boolrs.” 

The Madras Mail: "Of solid advance in presenting umiorials for both the hibtoricnl and acslhelicid 
study of partially known region.s and epochs in Indian arl lids book hi a ino.st oneonraging example. Mr. Melita'a 
Erigli.sh is vigorous and clear. The aub.stiuico is attractively iircRontecI and is of Ihe uLiuo.sl imporluiico. Thu 
get-up of the book is superb, and placc.s it in the r.aiik of first class productions that are nol only useful for 
their contents but a joy to tlio eye and feelings. Tho author is lo be uarinly congratulated on his intblic 
spirit in publishing the results of his enthusiastic researches in the history luid riuuhly of Iiulinn painling 
and the puMisluira are equally lo be congrnlulnled on their cnlerpri.w in giving Hui book lo the world in so 
rich a farm. It should be in every public library and in the library of every School and College in India and 
should, be widely known abro.ad.” 

Indian Ilistorioal Quarterly: “ The work is nol only a sumptuoii.sly produced vohuno, hid i.s a rcnl 
contribution to our knowledge of Indian art clinriningly written by iiii onthusia.stic hcliolar. Ity ibs publication, 
Mr. Mobla increases the measure of graliluclo of students of Indian art to him. Wo congratulate Mr. Mehta 
on his bcantifnl production. Tho roproduclions arc excellent and ivo give our unstinled praise, to llie colour 
plates. The format is delightful. We only wish there wore more such books on the faseiiuitiug .subject of 
Indian art,” 

The Indian Antiquary: “Tho book coni aims several cxcollcat c.xaniples of the Mughal school, including 
pictures by Abdul Hassan, Miinsuv and Bishandas anti coneludes with chapters on tho Court art of Tehri-Garhwa 
and olher Hindu paintings of the eighteenth ,ancl nineteenth centuries. Of tho varioms plalos we caiinol speak 
loo highly, and special attention may he drawn lo the reproductions of the fine fresco of Ardhaiiarishwar, of 
the picture VttsarUu Vilasa, which illustrates tho dress of tho period, Abthil l-lassan’s bullock-ear! , and XJstad 
Salivahnna’s painted epi.slle. Eiqually atlractivo arc a portrait of .lahangir in later life, and Govanlhanii’a 
study of a woman. Among the examples of Hindu painting c>f q later ago mu.sl be montionod tho Jaipur picture 
of tlie Eqsti mmdalfi, an adrairahle equestrian portrait of Kao Shafcrujit of Datia, and Samples of Manaku’s 
skill. The book 1ms been lirintcd and published in India, and reflects great credit on evoryona— -author, printer 
and publisher— who has contributed to its production.*’ 
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The ficader.' " A i-emarkablG produclion by a R'lfled Indian which brings lo light some new material in 
the Sphere oT Indian Pictorial Art. We do not know wdiich to admire more, the exfcllence of the illustrations 

or the erudilion of Mr. Mehta A v.-duable contribution to tlio literature on Indiiui Art will rank as a 

standard work.” 


The Indian /ieiiiew: “Wo coiigralulatu bolh the author and the piiblishera on the production of this 
aninptuons volume. Apart from the excollcuoc of its contents there is something in the style and get-up of the 
book which deserves the warm uppreemtion of book lovers. Most of the ilhistralions are published here for the 
first time.” 


Studio: ‘‘The book hs an original contribution to the subject. It is at the sumo time so arrringod that even 
those with an elementary knowledge can grasp the main tendencies and periods. Mr. N. Mehta has not only 
achieved a specialist work displaying .scientific care and research - he has written .some excellent art criticism 

in lucid style The colour plates arc welt chosen and /I Durbar Scene, and others (Seventeenth century) liiigor 

in the inemory.” 


The lUmUnj Ohronirlc: “Mr. Mehta chiiiiifi attention as :i slndciit of Indian Art. ..The selection of the 
pictures is, on the whole, lliouglitful. An appreciable nninbcv of the pictures arc of great artislic importance. 
His ob.scrvations on IniRlscape and on Lrcattuent of flowers in Indian I’aintiiig are provocative and might apponr 
n.s heresies lo tlioso iiniiccu.slomod lo lliitik of llio universal clonionts in Art. Mr. Mehta’s survey is an 
one oil raging preliiiiitmry and promise.” 


The Tiniptt Literary Supiiloiiient: ‘‘The book shoiikl be of great interest and valiia lo students of Indian Art. 
Mr. Mchln has the gift of pri'scnting essential facts clearly... The colour plates show work which combines 
greal nobility, a.s in tlic Head of Mahadeva, with fluid grace — a.s in the ligiirc.s of Celestial Datcers. Hi.s publishers 
lire to be eoiigriil iilatod bolh on the quality of the colour iilatcs and on the prodiiclioii of the book in general,” 


Truth: “ Interesting nol only in itself but also n.s an example of what purely Indian enterprise can achieve 
ill I he way of producing beautiful books,,, Wo are apt lo forgot that Iiidiii has an artistic and cultural history 
extending back miicli farlluir than ours, Into the morning of the world, and Mr. Mehta's votunio is a welcome 
reminder of flint oflen-forg’ollen fact, llis publiblior.s do him honour, for Europe certainly could not show n 
move noble cxaiuplo of lliu piibli.shing art.” 


Sunday Times: ” Aliko for Lbo excellence and I'nrity of its colour plates and for the scholarly oritdition 
of the text, Mr. Mehta’s volume i.s Ihc most vnlunblo addition to llio literature on Indian aid which has appeared 
for many years. ..Abdul Ilass£m*.s • ‘ Bullock Charrlot ” m\A other ranslorpieces by I5ishaiida.s and Mansur Naqqnsh 
reveal the Zenith of Moghul Art during the reign of Jahangir, Aided by the zonl of his Publishers, Mr. Mehta 
has given us n standard book which matorinlly incrcuscs our appreciation luid underslancling of Indian Art.” 


The Ciml and Military Qazefte: “The book has ‘some now material for the study of Indian Painting’ and 
svQ therefore heartily welcome it,.. The opening chapter on “The Pallava Frescoes of Sittannavasal” has much 
inlercatiug material and the reproductions of tinted copic.s of some of Iho frescoes give a clear idea of the 
acstlictic merils of the epic period of Indian Painting,. .The chapter on ihc “Secular Painting in Gujrat” is of 
eonsidorable iniportanco from the iiistorical point of view.. .The most elaborate and fascinating section of the 
book is I ha chapter on the “Court-Art of Tohri Garhwnl,” which is illwrainated by a larger number of well 
scleeted and esqiiisitoly jirintod ropiroductions. Both the prinler.s and the publishers deserve sincere eongratula- 
tlona on Iho almost fmilUcas got-up of the book, which compares very favourably oven with European 
publications of the sumo type.” 


T, P. and Oasmh’ Weekly: “A sumpLuotia volume... Indtspohsable for .students of Oriental Art.., ...This 
study of Moghul and Indian Painting... rovenls, in Religions and Court Art, a wealth of eolourOd loveliness.” 



J MONUMENTAL WORK; 


PICTURESQUE INDIA 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE LAND OE ANTIQUITY 


1‘HOTOGIIAPIIS AND INTllODUCTJON 
BY 

MARTIN I-IURLIMANN 


Three Hundred and Four Pholog’ravurc Plates of Wonderful Monuments of 
India’s Past Greatness, Beautiful TVmplcs, Splendid Mosques, Ooro'cous 'fombs. 
Charming Waterfalls, Marvellous Fortiti cations and Pictures of Various Types 
of J^eople. 

Size: 12"y<9l". Cloth Bound, Price Rs. 20, 


Tlu' J/twstrolKl Wtvkhi oj' /)!(?!<(.■- “This ui.-tgnificonl <‘ollis<-l ion of |;ihol(ij>;i'iiphs, sploinlitlly ropvoihK’f'd <m 
ai'l paper in phol OMi'iivuvo, forms onu of flic most olo(juent iilioLogiajiIuc snrvi'ys of tins country Uni Ims over 
been publisliod. In Llio Introiliiclion thu Aiillior givcH hovcrul piipjos of useful rovi('w of Uio hisLory, ncournpli y 
anil relitvioiia of Tntlm, nil of wliicli help flic rciiilcr bottev Lo iippreciatn llu* jiu'luros. I’or llio iiiorr ainbilioiis, 
the ummu'emcuL of llui illustraUons in iicconlanoo wiUi the aullior’.s journey ui pjlvini in fiilb so Hull a lour iu 
Iho country on Ihi' Saino lines tmpjlit bo followed.''’ 

FHiilpi: — “ From Miulura Ici Uic Mut;lm! f!;in'(lcn.s at Sliuliimir in SrhuifCur, 're Iiuve in Ibis book llu* niosl 
oiiUtiiiulinff records of the p.asL (>loi'ics of India nivoa willi (be f nilhfiibiess of u ciiuicrii, mid liuni fiiriiisiiiiijr 
tininipcncliablc ovidonce of Lhu vilidily of a culliiro wliich, unhnpiiily for Iiidin's polilieiil eonditum vcniiirus 
vindication.” 

Journal of Iho Ilomhay Ilisiorirnl Snc’wly : — ‘‘The plioLojrraiilis arc very avlislic and beaiilifidly reproduced. 
Tlio price, Its. yo/-, IS not exces.sivo for a book wliicdi ftives at llio.snnie tiinc plcn.siirc anil iiispjj’iUion.” 

IL ia seldom onc'.s lot lo come across a iich nn nxcelleid pietiiiu' book Kiviiis a paiiormnic view 
of Incliun Art and Info. The piclnrcHciiic records of Indian Art and I.ifu bavu aoldoiii liocii culrappod by Uui 
niechiiniam of llic cairicra with sucli sing'idar ancocss. 'i'he x'botopraplis arc lulmirablo and arc exi'iOlenlly 
rujiroduccd and tbe quality of rcproduclioii cannot bo too liijjdily iiraised. It is a iuii(riiificciit iilbinn, iiiLulbifently 
dc, signed and akilfulljf accornplislied, which ahoiiUU bo placetl as mi idoal gift book in Die IuiuiIh of all lovc.ra 
of Iiulin.” 

'I'hr 'I'iniiin LUiii'ary Sii})iil<<moii.l iljoitdon ); — “Tlicao nunn'roua pholograplis, all very skilfully Inkcii and 
clearly rciiroduccd, cortaioly xirovido a foasl of the xnctm'eaquu if in Uii.s UiVia can be iiicUulcd belli local and 
more uiiivcrRal nssociatioiis. 

I'lu) Tinn’s of /"radiu: — “One of tho best and Lhc* mosi ambiliona xiiclorial ri'prosonlal iona of India. No 
ciforls luive been spared to mako the PboUig-riniliy ns distinguished n.s possible, and the [n'iuliiig Is oxiiiiisitf,” 

27)S RfaUamau : — “Tills Photograiiliic Survey of the bind of antiqiiily al once caxitiirc'S the bc-auly of India 
and ill u.sl rates bor soul, Tho insjg'liL and coii.sumrnale artistry of Dr, llurUaiaiin absorb.s llui inUiresl of Iho 
reador--in tracing Lbe route of the Camera, Tho Rludics am voinarkably iniprossivc. All in all it ia a cumpleU} 
panoramic picture of India.” 

'fha Bomhay Ohrouiole ; — “Over Ihreo hundred piclurcs iiidicato Llio range of Dr. irurlitriann’n I’hoLo’ 
graphic Survey. Ho has given ns something which cannot bo accomplisliod by a inoclianical mimipulalion of 
the Photographic tons. Not one of tlie dO'l Phot ograiihs has been vitiated by Iho liaclrnuyod vio'v-pnnit of the 
hiOT'ied tourist. ITo reveals Ida niinilstakable workmanship resjionaivo Lo disiuiilincd artistic jicrcepl ion. Ilhi 
iiiti'odnction is viiUtable for its graphic mnily.sis. Tho publishers have disiilaycd courage and ontOrX)ri£.e hitherto 
practically unknown or nndroanit of in India.” 

The Hindu Li! orayy Suppiamcnl; ~“A itiagnificeut pnblveation, A picturo record of Itidia's ancient 
civili-sations, the monnmonls of hot art, the splendour of ages, tho riot of colour and imagory,” 

Tho Ploimr: — “An ideal gift. Tho beauty of thotldl illnstmtionS speaks for itself. A book which vviH 
romain to its fortunate owner a never-ending source of pleasure and deUght.” 

The header :,~“Th6 author has tried to illnstrate the soul of India. An iuloreslinitv and valuable addition 
to any library.” 

The Indian /fcafaw.’— .“A quiet pictorial ropresonlation of the glorio.s of ancient India, handsomoly 
printed and snmptnously bonntl. An eloquanl tribute lo tho profound thought of India. A do«ghlful volunui 
which must find room on every genllemari’s table." 



^‘A B O O K B E A U T I F UL AND A BOOKOFBEAUTIES'' 


by 

OTTO ROTHFELD, f.r.g.s., i.c.s. 

Witli iff l''iiH-pag'G Illuatraliona in Colours, and Cover Design by 

Rao Bahadur M. V. DHURANDHAR, 

Jim/lmaaCor, Sir J. J, Sehool of Art, Bomhatj. 


Edition De Luxe (Size; 10"X75")- Price: Cloth Rs. 20. 
I*opular Edition (Size: 8"X5|''). Price: Rs. 11. 


List of Coloured Plates: — A Bombay Lady; A P.athiire Prabbu; Water-carrier from Ahmedabad; 
Sweeper; Fisher Woman from Sind; Mussalinan Artisan from Kathiawad; Patlian Woman; Borah 
Lady from Stirat; A Brahmin Lady goirig to the Temple; From Jodhpur; A Mill-Hand; A Mahar 
Woman; Lady from Mewar; Rajput Lady from Cutch; Mahratti Lady; A Nair Lady; Mussalinan 
Lady of Northern India; From Burma; Lady from Mysore; A Southern Indian Type; Bengali 
Lady; A Nagar Beauty; Jain Nun; Bhatia Lady; Khoja Lady of Bombay; Meinon Lady Walking; 
Farsi Fashion; Dyer Girl in Ahmedabad; Mussalinan Weaver; Cambay Type; The Milkmaid; A 
Fishwife of Bombay; Toda Woman in the Nilgiris; Gond Woman; Bhil Girl; Dancer in Mirzapur; 
M«.ssabnan Nauteb Girl; Dancer from Tanjore; Naikin in Kanara; Gipsy Woman; A Gurkha’s 
Wife; A Glimpse, at a Door in Gujarat; A Widiw in the Deccan; A Woman of the United Pro- 
vinces; In the Happy Valley of Kashmir; A Denizen of the Western Ghats; A Working Woman at 
Ajinere; Born Beside the Sacred Rivers. 

Mr, Rothfeld is well-known as an original writer of great charm and power, whose stories of 
Indian life achieved immediate success. In this book he gives a graphic and picturesque account 
of Indian women of all castes and creeds — their home life, their charm and power, their maimers 
and customs, their daily work and amusements, their joys and hopes, their mental development, 
their statu, s in society and the influence they exercise on Indian life in general. 

Tlie Illustrations are beautifully executed in colours from life representing all the principal 
types, and are printed on thick art paper. 

The JSuffUAijnau . — “Hero is another gift book of arresting charm and conspicuous avtiatie merit. No money 
SOOJU.S to have been spared on making the book thoroughly representaiive of the Womanhood of the myriad races 
of India. • And it is more perhaps amongst the women of India than amongst the man that one realises the groat 
diversity of race and custom that makes India so fascinating and yet so baffling a problam, Mr. Rothfeld writes 
interestingly and with wide and accurate knowledge of the women of Iiiclia~tho marriage customs, the ladies of 
the aristocracy and the middle and w'orking and aboriginal classes, and the dancing girl. But excellent and 
informing as the letterpress is, the principal feature of the Volume is the very large number of coloured plates, 
48 in all, which reproduce the women of the diflovent races and classes with remarkable fidelity and with a fine 
wealth of colour. These plates give one a singular good idea of the types of Indian women and of their national 
dress which from the East of India to the West and from the North to the South has even grealor variations 
than the fashions of Europe, The book is not only a very suitable gift book, it is also a valuable contribution to 
Indian literature.” 




T A B, A F O II E V A L A ’ S BOOKS O I' INDIAN 1 N T E R E S T 


INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL PR0I3r,KMS.— By Sir P. S. SivnMvainy Aiycf, K.C.S.I., C.I.K., Ilelii-cd 
Member of the Executive Council, Mntlraii. Ri. 7-8. 

THROUG-H INDIA WITH A CAMERA.— A HniKli-ed Photop;r(ii>liic Vicus of Its Fnriioiis Cities aiul 
Natural Scenery uith asi Introduction by Sir T. W. Arnold, Kt., C.I.IL, M. A., Author of “Preaching of Islam”, etc. 
Late Felloiv of the Univeruity of Allaliabad and the Punjab. Paper Cover Rs. 4; Cloth bound Rs. 

INDIAN AFTER-DINNER STORIES.— (A Collection of 240 Hilarioiisly Funny Stories). By A. S- P, Ayynr, 
M.A. (OxoN.), l.C.S. 2 Vols. Price: Eai'li Rs. 4. 

SENSE IN SEX AND OTHER PIQUANT STORIES OF INDIAN WOMEN.~By A. S. P. Ayyur, 
M.A. (OxON.), l.C.S. Rs. 4. 

/rOliOASTRIAN RELIGION AND CUSTOMS. -By Ervnd Shciiarji Drtdabhiu Bharuclm. With an 
Introduction by Dr. Jivanji Jatnsliedji Modi, B.A., Pu. D., C. I.E, A anccint and lucid account of the essential 
elements of Zoroastrianism, including a short history of /.oroaster and his predcccshors. Tliird Edition, revised 
and enlarged, Bs. 0. 

TIIEl FERNS OF BOMBAY,-l!y E. Blatter S. J., Pit. D., F.L.S., Professor of Botany, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, and J. F. d’Ahneida, B.A., B.Sc. (HONS.), Profe.ssov of Botany, St. Xavicr’.s College, Bombay. 
With 2 coloured and 15 Half-Tone plates and ll! text -figures. Ra. 7-H. 

BOMBAY THROUGH A CAMERA.— An Album containing f>H Views of Bombay. Itth Eldition. Re. 1. 

THE SUBSTANCE OF INDIAN FAITH.-By Allan Bntlerworth, l.C.S., Author of “luseriptions on the 
Copper Plates and Slones in Nelloro District”, "Some Madrius Trees”, and “The Soutlilandfi of Siva". Rs. (i. 

A PLEA FOR OPEN-AIR SCtlOOLS IN INDIA.-By S. C. Chntterji, B.Sc., L.T. (All.), M.Ei). (Leeds), 
Lecturer, Government Training College, Ajmer, Author of “Physical Education”, “Seliool Ilygieiie”, “A Text- 
Book of Physical Training”, etc. Re. 1-8. 

CHITOR AND OTHER POEMS.— (Infipiring Pocm.s of India’s Golden Days). By Sliyara Sunder Lai 
Chordia. Foreword by E, K. Speight, Prof, of English LiSerutnre, Osmnnia Universily, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Edition Lirnilod to .'iOO Copies only. Rs. 4. 

HISTORY OP INDIAN CURRENCY AND EXCIIANGE.-By B. E. Dadaehanji, M.A. (Bombay), AsHistaut 
Professor of Economics and History, Morris College, Nagpur, I.nU' Fellow, Baroda College, (ISombiiy Univer.siiy), 
Rfi. 2-14. 

PEASANT-PROPRIETORSHIP IN INDIA. -By Professor Dvijutlas Dalta, M.A., A.E.A.C. (Civciieestor), 
Late Professor of AgriculUire, C. E. College, Sibi>orc, and formerly Priiicipnl, Chittagong College. Rs. 3. 

ELEMENTS OP INDIAN COMPANY I.AW.-By Sohrab 11. Davar, Barrister-at-laiw, Principal and 
Founder of Davni’s College of Commerce, Law and Banking, Bombay. Second Edition. Rs. 8. 

ELEMENTS OF INDIAN MERCANTILE LAW.~By Sohrab R. Davar, Bnr.-at-I.aw etc. Fifth Edition. 

lU. IP, 

BY-WAYS OF BOMBAY.- By S. M. Etlwardcs, C.V.O., l.C.S., Late Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 
With SO Illustrations specially drarra for this Edition by M, V. DhurancHiar, Head Master, Sir J. .T. .$chool of 
Art, Bombay, Second Edition. Rs, 7-S. 

INDIGENOUS INDIAN BANKING.-By M. M. S, Gnbbay, C.S.L. C.I.E., Late Controller of Curroucy 
and Finaneinl Secretary to the Govornnient of India, Rc. 1-12. 



THE HYMNS OF ZOROASTEE USUAI.LY CALLED THE GATHAS.-For the First Time Discovered 
to be Duplicate Biographies Personal and Priestly. Translated with Introdnction and Notes by K. S. Launfal 
Guthrie, Ecvejiler and Translator of PlotiiiM, Etc. R.s. 10. 

SULTAN MAHMUD OF GHAZNI.- A Study. By Moh.mimad Habib, B.A. (OXON.), M.L.C., Professor of 
History and Politics, Muslim University, Aligarh. Rs, 2-8. 

HAZRAT AMIR KHUSRAU OF DELHI.-By Mohammad Habib, B.A (OxoN.), M.L.C., etc. Rs. 3-8. 

WEEK-END TRIPS AROUND BOMBAY. — By Rail and Ferry Steamer. Descriptions and Photographs 
by H. R. Hildreth, B. A. Re. 1-8, 

THE F.MPIRE OF THE GRFIAT MOGOL.— A Tmnslation of De Laet’s “Description of India and Frag- 
ment of Indian History” by J. S. Hoyland, M.A., F, R. HlST. S., Plislop College, Nagpur. Annotated by S. N. 
Banerjee, M.A., Moliindra College, Patiala. Price Rs. o-8. 

STUDIES IN INDIAN RURAL F.CONOMICS.— By S. Keshava Iyengar, Professor of Economic.^, 
H. E. H. The Nisiam’s College, Hyderabad (Dccenri), India. Sometime Economic Survey officer with the 
Governnianl of My.sore. Rs. 8. 

JOURNAL OP INDIAN ART. — Containing Hundreds of Plates, Plain and Coloured, issued in parts from 
1881. to Contiiiiiing Authoritative Coiitribiitioiis on the Industrial Aria and Crafts, Arcldteetiire, etc. in 

India, by Birwood, J. L, Kipphng, I'. A. Steele, Plavell, Ilendley and others. Beautifully Illustrated by ujj- 
wni’da of 210 plates in Colours, Silver and Gold (executed by Griggs) and 840 others, of Pottery, Enamels, Silks, 
Laquer Works, Book Binding, Ivories, Fjmbroidery, etc. (Complete list of Journals sent free on application). 

HINDU EXOGAMY,— A Systematic Study of Hindu Marriage outside the Gotrn, by S. V. Karnndlkar, M.A. 
Rs. e. 


THE CHARM OF BOMBAY.-By R. P. Knrkarin. With a Foreword by H. E. Lord Willi ngdon, G.C.I.E., 
Governor of Bombay. Rs, 2-8. 

THE WORKING OF DYARCHY IN INDIA: (1910-1928)-By “Kerala Putra” (K. M. Panikkar). Rs, 4, 

TPIE TALE OF THE TULSI PLANT AND OTHER STUDIES. -By C. A. Kineaid, C.Y.O,, I.C.S.. 
Autlior of “The Outlaws of Kathiawar”, ‘‘The Indian Heroes”, etc. New nnd Revised Edition, Illustrated. 
Rs. 3-0, 

.SHBI KRISHNA OF DWARKA AND OTI-IER STORIES.-By C. A. Kincaid. C.V.O., I.C.S., etc. Re. 1-B. 

LORD HASTINGS AND THE INDIAN STATES.-By Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta. M.A. , LL,B.,Fh,D.. 
Bar.-fit-Law. I'orew'ord by Sir P- S. Sivaswaray Aiyer, K.C.S.L, C.I.E. Ra. 10. (To be published In 1930.) 

INCOME-TAX IN RELATION TO ACCOUNTS.-By F, R. Merchant, F.S.A.A., of the Government of 
India, Income-Tax Department, Bombay. Third Edition 1938. Thoroughly Revised, Considerably Enlarged and 
Brougbt up-lo-chile. Cloth Bound. R.s. 6-4. 

MALABAR AND THE PORTUGUESE.-Being a History of the relations of the Portuguese vrith Malabar 
from UOi) to 1063. By K, M. Panikkar, B.A. (OxoN.), Bar.-al-I..aw, Author of “Sliri Hargba of Kanauj” etc. 
Foreword by Lioul.-Col. Sir Richard Carnae Temple. Bt., C.B., C.I.E., F.E.A F.S. A., Editor, “The Indian 
Antiquary”, llhustriiled. Royal Hvo. Si7.e. 1939. Rs. 6. 

SHRI HARSHA OF KANAUJ,-A Monograph on the History of India in tlie First half of the 7th Century 
A. C. By K. M, Panikkar, B.A. (OxON.) Autkor of “Introduction to the Relation of Indian Slates To the 
Government oflndiff”, otc. Rs. S~8. 

COMMERCIAI, POLICY OF TPIE MOGULS.- By pr. D. Pant, B.CoM., PH, P., Jivanpur, Alraora, 
Price about Rs. 10, (To bo published in 1930.) , , 



SI5X PROBLEMS IN INDIA.— A Sciontific ExposUioii of Sox Lifo and somo t-urioim Marriiigo Custoiuq 
prevailing in India from time immemorial to the iirosont clay. By N. S. Phaclkci, M.A., Professor of Menial and 
Moral Philobophy, Rajarain College, Kolhapur. Forcivord by Margaret Sanger, President, The Ainericun Birth 
Control League. Fully Illustrated. Second Edition. Us. 6. 

PICTURES OF INDIAN LIFE AND CH AIlACrERS.— An Album of Reproductiou fiom Photographs 
and Drawings, depicting the People of India, their Costumes, Lifo, Manners, IlabiLft, Customs, elc. Re. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA: A COMPARATIVE STUDY.— By J. I,. Raina, B.A., 
M.R.A.S. (London). With Foreword by Prof. P. A. Wadia, M.A., Author of “Wealth of India,” ote. 
Price Be.. 9. 

BHAGAVAD-GITA.— The Song-Celestial Analy.sad. An Exposition on the Basis of Psyclio-Pliilosopliy and 
Psycho-Analysis. By Vasant G, Role, F.C.P.S., L.M. &S., Author of “The Mysterious Kiiiidalini”, Forewords 
liy N. D. Mehta, B.A., Deputy MMiiicipal Comruiisionor, Bombay, Author of “Tlio lirolitHan itiirl Coiicoptiou of 
OM” and C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B. Illustrated. Rs. <-19. 

THE MYSTERIOUS KUNDALINI. -The Physical Basis of the “Kundalini (Hatha) Yoga” lii terms of 
Western Anatomy and Physiology by Dr. Vasant G, Role, F.C.P.S., L.M. &S. With a Foreword by Sir John 
WoodrofFe. Soeoiid Enharged and Thoroughly Rovisocl Edition. Illiist rated. Price Rs. tt-H. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE DIRECTIONAL ASTROLOGY OF THE HINDUS AS PROPOUNDED IN 
VIMSHOTTAIH DASA.-By Dr. V, G. Roles L.M.&S., F.R.C.P. Rs. 9. 

UMAR KHAYYAM AND HIS AGE.-By Otto Rothfold, F.R.G.S., I.C.S, Its. T-H. 

WITH PEN AND RIFIdi IN KISHTWAR.-A Delightful book on Sporl in I ho Himalayan. By Olio 
Rothftdd, F.R.G.S., I.C.S., etc. Rs, -1-8. 

THE MAIN CURRENTS OFMAIIATFIA HISTORY.-By Prof. Goviiid Sakliaram Sarde.sai, B.A. Author of 
“Marathi Riyiisat”. (Patna Uiiivorsily lleadcarship Locture.s, 199(».) Ro. i-t). 

HINDUSTANI WITtlOUT A MASTER,-A Simple Molliod of learning Hindustani and Urdu Languages 
in 3 weeks in Roman Characters. With a Copious English-Hindustaiii Voeabiilnry and Lascar's Hindustani. 
By Suniddin Buhuddin Syod, liato Urdu Teaolior, Y.M.C.A., (Bombay).— Third Edition. Re. 1-T-*. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: HOW TO GROW THEM.~Foi- Araatcur.s in India. By Mrs, Tomplc-Wright 
Author of “Flowers and Gardens in India". Annas 19. 

A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE GUJARATI LANGUAGB.-Togother wRli a Short Reading Book 
and Vocabulary. By the Rev. Wm. St. Clair Tisdull, M.A., C.M.S,, Formerly I'riiicipal, Training College, 
Amvitaar, lately Missionary in charge, C. M. S. Muhamnnadaii Mission, Bombay, Ro. 1-8. 

DOWNFALL OP HINDU INDIA (C. loon to 1300 A.C.).~By C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B., Hon, Fellow, 
Bombay University, and Author of “Maliabharatu, a Criticism,” “Riddle of Rawayana,” “Bljiic India,” etc. 
Rs, 7-8. 

AT AJANTA.-By Kanaiyalal H. Vakil, B.A., LL.B., Foreword by W. E. Gladstone Solomon, LF„S. 
With 39 lialf-Toiio lUustnitions. Rg. S. 

GU.TARATI EXERCISES. — Or a New Mode of Learning to Read, Write and Speak the Gujarati Language 
in six months, on the Ollondorfian System. With Appendix containing a Synopaia of the Active, Irregular, 
Passive, Causative, Deponent, and Idiomatic Verbs; List of Adverbs, Prepositions, Iiitorjeetlons, Fractions; 
Conjunctions; and Nuinber.s; Names of the Days and Months, and Degrees of Relationships; Rules for Gender; 
Grammatical Terms, Prefixes, Affixes; Matthew V-VII, with inlerlinotir Transcript and Version, Popular 
Proverbs, elc. By Robert Young, F.E.S.L., Author of Various Works in the SomeUc and Indo-European 
Languages. With a Key for Private Study, Rs- 7-8; without Ivey Rs, B. 


niuatrated aataJegns of Tarapoievala's Popular Books of Indian latarast will bs seati free on applioaUoa. § 
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